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PREFACE 


AFGHANISTAN ! WEat string of varied 
tliouglits pass through our minds when we utter tins 
ancient name ^ From our clnldliood we liavc been 
associating tbis name witb tyranny, bloodsbed, law- 
lessness, robbery, murders and many similar wild 
actions , and yet bow few of us Icnow v bat changes 
Afghanistan bad gone through during tlic time 
Amanullah EEan held the sway over this wild and 
barren country 

And yet I hardly dreamt that the same 
Amanullah about whom I wrote m the Illustrated 
"Weekly of India as under, would be a fallen hero 
scarcely within three months of my leaving his 
capital city — 

“ Afghanistan as it stands to-day is like two 
arms of a scale on one side of which are the young 
Afghans, polished, pohte, hospitable and eager to 
acquire what is considered the best civibzation of the 
present age, ready to brush aside all superstitions, 
religious dogmas and ancient social manners and 
customs , whereas the other arm represents the old 
bigoted, unpolished, primitive Afghans who do not 
seem to have changed very much from what we have 
been used to read and hear about them, and who do 
not want to shake ofi their old habits, manners and 
customs. The result can naturally be expected in 
little occasional tiffs between the old and the new. 
But a very careful search will reveal the fact that 
with the stern and diplomatic manner in which H M. 
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THe King is steeriag tKe wlieels of Hs small but United 
Kingdom and tbe way in wbicb bis honourable consort 
IS helping him, time will not be distant when Afghan- 
istan wiU claim to stand in the coterie of civihsed 
nations of the world ” ^ 

But such indeed is the way of the world. The 
overthrow of the once famous Amanullah, whom the 
nations vied to outdo in their hospitahty and the show 
of the pomp and power, furnishes us with one more 
instance of the oft quoted Sufi saying that all in this 
world IS transitory. As Shakespeare says in his 
Tempest : 

“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inhents, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

And so the prophetic words have once again proved 
their worth. 

Surely every reader of this book will sympa- 
thise with the unfortunate king and his beautiful 
consort in their present predicament and they may 
even hope that the history may repeat itself, for was 
not Abdur Bahman, the grand father of AmanuUah, 
an exde from his own country for over ten years in 
Bussia, and did he not eventually return home a 
conquering hero to rule over Afghanistan with Iron 
Hands ? Let us hope it will, for the advancement 
of this isolated country. 

l TEo niuatrated Weekly of India. 27th March 1929. 
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A word or two of tlianlcs before I end my 
preface. 

Jlr. G K Nariman, my scholar friend of great 
renown at Bombay, the first and only Parsi scholar 
to travel in Afghanistan, has done me honour by 
consenting to wnto a foreword to my book. But 
for the encouragement from him, I would not have 
ventured to place this maiden efiort of mine before 
the public. I offer him my sinccrcst thanks for his 
Bcholarl)’’ and informative foreword to this book as 
well as for his masterly guidance in preparing the 
bibhography of ^Vfghamstan 

]\[y special debt of gratitude is duo to my 
revered friend and guide the learned ECigh Priest of 
the ParsiB of Karachi, Dastur Doctor M. N. Dhalla, 
51 A., PL D , whom I owe the informative and useful 
chapter on Afghamstan and the Parsis , also general 
inspiration and assistance in the publication of this 
book. 


My friend Mr. N. M Billimoria has taken 
great pains in preparing a bibhography for my book 
and for rendering sundry other assistance in the work 
for which I extend to him ray grateful thanks. 

In the end I cannot help raentiomng the great 
disappointment that was caused to mo by the loss 
of some of my very valuable photographs taken at 
Kabul and other places in Afghanistan. These were 
given to my friend Mr. N. D. Mallick to be earned 
back to India, ere I returned from my tour round 
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Kaslnnir, but tins gentleman met witb a misbap on 
tbe -way to Gbazm and lost bis luggage containing, 
besides otter ttings, tte above said ptotograpts wtict 
would bave been of special interest to tte readers of 
tliis book. I live in hopes of finding them somehow 
some day as Aighans hope for something to turn up 
somehow by solemnly muttering INSHAILAH 1 

Deena Katiak Lodge, Sorab K H. Katrak. 

Clifton, 

Karachi. (India). 

September, 1929. 



INTRODUCTION 

AFGHA.NISTAN OP AMANULLAH KHAN 

Afgliamstan before 1919 \\a8 bardly open 
to tbe civilised -world Witb. tbe appearance of Sbab ^ 
Amanullab began a new period in tbe history of the 
country. It was bailed as heralding a davn Un- 
fortunately with tbe departure of King Amanullab 
Kban from tbe Ta] Mabal Hotel, Bombay, where be 
lived after bis abdication as honoured guest of the 
Government of India, for Italy on the 22nd of June, 
that epoch closes, if, as is fervently hoped, tempora- 
rily. Thus the annals of the country have an oasis 
of eight years between the vast desert of semi-bar- 
barism which proceeded 1919 and the civil war 
which has ensued, betokening the country “back 
to dark despotism in the name of rehgion ” The 
friends of Afghamdban cherish the ardent aspiration 
that the second period of obscurity may prove an 
abbreviated one 

A large portion of the present Afghanistan 
was considered Zoroastrian territory Tbe country 
abounds in ruins of Parsi period of domination Tbe 
works of orientalists like Niedermayer testify to it 
(see our Bulletm of the Iran League). The names 
of several rivers of Afghanistan have been identified 
by Sir Aurl Stein from Farwardin Yesht of the Avesta. 
Elsewhere have been proved the identity of many 
holy mountain peaks enumerated in the Pablavi 
BundahisJi. 

Tbe Buddhist period of Afgbamstan is pre- 
eminently represented by the ruins of monuments 
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scattered over the entire face of tte country. Dunng 
most of the Moghul period (1626-1707) j^ghanistan 
was governed as a province by the deputees of the 
Emperors - of Delhi. The principal cities Kabul, 
Ghazni, Kandahar, and Herat have been considered 
each a key to the adventurous foreigner in Central 
Asia lured by the riches of Ind. There was an inter- 
mediate epoch of the Shahi Kings of Kabul of 
Brahmanic faith. 

Ancient Afghans were called Pashtawans , 
their language Pashtu It is more akin to the ancient 
Persian than the modem Persian of Iran, with its 
copious admixture of Arabic Herodotus mentions 
the country whose original name was possibly 
Ashvaghan, or Land of Horses. Fudausi is not with- 
out references to the heroes of Kabul and Zabul and 
historic facts buned in poetic legend. Up to the in- 
troduction of Islam the culture of Afghanistan was 
Buddhist and Zoroastnan. Zoroaster preached his 
gospel at Balkh which has enjoyed remarkable 
celebrity as a renowned centre m touch with the 
tnpple civihzatfon of China, India and Iran. 

On the 20th February 1919, King HabibuUah 
Khan, the father of Amanullah Khan, had halted 
in his tour at Jalalabad with a regiment. The tents 
of the Amu were sonounded by those of his brothers, 
sons and grandees 

Towards midnight the report of a gun broke 
the silence. It had issued from the tent of the Amir. 
All rushed to it and found the Amir assassinated. 
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Over t-lic murder of King Habilnillali lies n sliroud of 
impeneirnblc ni} story. How Nassurallnb, brother 
of lato Amir, aimed at tlic crown ; how ho wrote to 
Amamillah, the then Governor of Kabul, to recognise 
him sovereign, how fhe laticr desired to consult the 
nation, is all a matter of history. 

Once ele\ ated to the throne by the will of 
his people Amanullah fhrew himself body, heart and 
soul into the task of redeeming his motherland from 
Ignorance, sloth, corrupfion, bigotry, and partial 
subordination to the foreign paramount power from 
which it received a yearly subsidy of 12 raised to 
18 lakhs in lieu of an undertaking to have no 
relations wuth foreign states save through Britain. 
Amanullah is the tlurd son of Habibullah and was 
bom at Kabul m 1891. The one aim of his rule ivas 
to see Afghanistan free. He married the daughter 
of a journalist -who edited Siraj-nl-Allihar, Mahamud 
Tarzi, a personality without parallel at home. He 
had ample share in the malcing of modem Afghan- 
istan He was for many years in foreign countries. 
The young King w^as greatly influenced by his 
father-in-law. 

To this Mahamud Beg Tarzi is partly due the 
credit of initiating modernization of Afghamstan 
His father Ghulam Muhammad Khan Tarzi was a 
descendant, m direct hne of Sardar Kahmdil Khan, 
brother of Amir Dost Muhammad His mother w^as 
of the Sadozai clan. During the reign of Abdurrah- 
man Khan, Ghulam Muhammad Khan was accused 
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of conspiracy and iugh. treason He was banislied 
into exile with his whole family They established 
themselves in DamiiscaB. Here Mahamnd Tarzi, 
quite a young man at that time, married a Syrian 
lady of noble origin. The umon had a numerous 
progeny, 20 children in all. After the death of 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan Tarzi, amnesty was granted 
by Amir HabibuUah Khan to the members of his family 
and Mahamud Tarzi returned to Kabul. He is a man 
of great literary attainments and thoroughly con- 
versant with the Eastern languages, Pashtu, Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish and Urdu. The present writer con- 
versed with him and noted his fluent Hindustani at 
Paghman. Mahamud Tarzi not only founded and 
edited the Sira^-ul-Alhhar but also found time to 
translate, from the Arabic and Turkish versions, 
several novels by Jules Verne He is hkewise author 
of original works. 

Of Mahamud Tarzi’s children the colonel 
Abddut Tawwab Khan Tarzi, after havmg for several 
years followed the course of the mibtary school of 
Saint-Cyr in France, was recently appointed instruc- 
tor in the military academy at Kabul. Another son, 
Abdul Wahhab Khan, has returned from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Mahamud Tarzi’s eldest daughter 
16 married to Sardar Inayatullah Khan, the eldest 
son of the late Amir Habibullah Khan His third 
daughter is the Queen Consort of Amanullah Khan. 

The first act of the new sovereign was to send 
a letter to the Viceroy of India, proclaiming the 
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indopcndcjioo (tf Afplmnuifan niul rl<'(onntrm(ion to 
conduct it'^ own foreign rdntioju* 'iliin led to a 
war. 'Jhc Bntirdi otcupicd l^aicKa (General Xadir- 
khan nfFomldcd Inr trooji', and pnninp 'J hull claimed 
to lia\c pcnc(ra(c<l balm 'jlic ‘ituafinn In-^tcd for 
four montli'i and the 'Ironty of Rawalpindi was con- 
cluded 'iJic Anplodndian armv was ncrmmtcd aan- 
quiplicd and tlic c\fnt was rccontod on jullars near the 
arcK of tnumidi at Pafilunan, tlu' aununcr acat of 
Amanullali 'llio peace delegation was presided o\cr 
by Malmmud ^arri I’reparntionP for the peace began 
on July 20th and on Sth August the .signatures were 
aflixcd by tlic plenipotintiaric* 

Afghanistan now concluded direct treatie.s 
with other European powers, Belgium, Turkey, the 
Soviet Russia A Norj curious clause of the treaty 
with the latter j)ro\ides for “‘Uu Stibsulc atniuci dc uu 
imlhon dc roubles or, arqait 01 / cuirre, sera foarni comvic 
aide a r Afghaiw^tan ” It was signed at ?\Ioscow on 
February 28, 1021. 

Modem Afglianihtan is a countr} of Islamic 
civibzation The majority of its jiojuilation ifi of 
Iranian origin Persia alwa}h exercised jircponder* 
atmg influence on Afghanistan Among the .sources 
of civilising influence must be mentioned the Islamic 
Shariat. For w liile the Zoroastrian and the Buddhistic 
codes of ctliics wore long extinct in the country, 
of the other pre-Islamic cultures only a remnant of 
paganism survived in parts of the coimtry. It was 
overcome by the predecessor of Amanullah wdio for- 
cibly converted the people of Kafristan to Islam and 
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named the province Nuristan The Islamic Skanat 
or canon law distmguishes rather vaguely between 
secular and spiritual affairs On the other hand it 
preaches umversal fraternity among the believers 
The Afghan frame of mmd, emerging from the 
anterior gloom, was not dazzled by the westernization 
of AmanuUah The ground was prepared, however 
crudely, by Habibullah, whose harem put on European 
costume. There is no lack of reliable books of travel 
mostly by English author — adventurous for the 
pre-Amanullah age ; for the AmanuUah regime the 
authorities are Raymond Furon, Trmker and Foucher. 
The Afghan nation largely responded to the will of the 
autocrat AmanuUah who ruled as a monarch that 
had himself limited his sovereign prerogatives. 

The Press during these mne years have been 
a mirror, to a very large extent, of the Afghan soul. 

It has been studied with accuracy by two authonties, 
both of them Russian, — ^Mr. Bogdanov so weU known 
by his researches in the Avesta and who was m Kabul 
for several years at the French "legation and by 
Mr. Nikitine {La Meniahtte Afghane modeme). If 
spirituous liquors were prohibited admittance into the 
country in accordance with the shanat, import of / 
articles of luxury is forbidden on patnotic grounds 
The Musalman mentahty of the orthodox Afghans can 
be judged by the treatment according to the Quadiams, 
who also profess Islam. The progressive Moslems of 
Afghamstan stand for unqualified sane modermsm. 

The question of the emancipation of women 
has greatly agitated the country. The Islamic law 
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pnc^ hlior{\ t<i v.om''n linn unutvlly 

jnngjn'’(l While pninitne f'hni.ti'inity, 15u(l(lht(>m, 
Hnului'^m, .lud.uMuor ‘/iirn.intnnnnm hardlv limit the 
nnmhor of man'? legitimate' \\i\r'-, hlam fixop them 
at four The monoganu eif the modern Wcat rCBtP 
on no scnpturc,'5 'ihe humiliating po^iition of women 
inl'^lamnof later origin jmt n‘'t]ioele\atiftn f'f v eunan- 
hood m mopt other ereeda i*? of relntne reront growth 
A woman’s roh aanes aeeording to the Mmalman 
community, m which •'he li\eu. Under tlic Mo'^lem 
nomads of Turke'^tan she was na unrestrained ra man 
himself and did not ha\e to put on the pnrouja or \cil. 
This was *50 hchirc the So\iet rule 'J’o-day m large 
cities like Samarkand wome)i stand on the same 
Eocial lc\el ns men Disabilities on women were only 
partial in these territories adjacent to Afghanistan 
even before tlic establishment of the Soviet Republics 
of Turkomanistan, Uzbegistan and Tajikistan Hence 
the reforms in this direction were not quite tlic spring- 
ing of a surprise But the new Afghan mentality 
vravered between the Sylla of the shauat on the one 
hand and the Cliar}hdis of nationalism or Afghamat 
on the other Islam recognises no nationality. It 
transcends all political and ethnic barriers. It has 
no national ideals All the nations professing Islam 
arc divided, according to the shanat, into darul Islavi, 
composed of the bohovcrs and the darxtl Ilarab, con- 
sisting of those who deny the creed The task of the 
patriot 18 to reconcile these two apparently conflicting 
principles, — nationality and religion. The nationabst 
sentiment acquired predominance when the relations 
with Britain sufiered rupture. 
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The young nationalist Af^an, like the 
other members of the Islamic World, has had resort 
to an Arabic term to express the concept of nation, 
— millat. In reality it signihes a religious commumty. 
It proves the opposition of ideals between nation and 
rehgion. As regards the term watan for native land, 
another Arabic word, adopted m all Islamic countries, 
it denotes the nomadic society of its origin. For it 
means only a place where camels or cattle foregather. 
Mr. Nikitme quotes a passionate poem written on 
watan m an Afghan paper. It states that a country 
under subjection to another is hke a tree devoid of 
roots As against the comparatively new ideals of 
brotherhood inculcated by the shariat and nation- 
ahty, the disease of today, there has survived among 
the Afghans from remote antiquity a pecuhar insti- 
tution. It IS purely Aryan. It goes back to the 
days anterior to Buddhism It is called Jirga or a 
democratic assembly of people Here are deli- 
berated upon and decided the various problems of the 
country, afiectmg rehgion, politics, economics 

Alongside of the Press various Government 
bureaus connected with education throw hght on 
the spirit of the reformed Afghan mentality. The 
Darul Talif or, the department of pubhcation, 
which IS occupied with the compilation of educational 
works had its Majmue Askri. Economy was 
represented by Majella Sarvet There were some ten 
periodicals of which Amane Afghan was the best known. 
The better class of periodicals drew their inspiration 
from Egypt, Turkey, Persia Anglo-Indian papers 
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wore Cited cojiiotU'l) , uitli f’Xdf'frluvtU'Ju 

The S(o(csinau niici Cntl MtlUary (to-i-Kr ciinf' 
jn for r'vptig.vtutii'' like “lui li* i J•r‘’^d «\ct 

four pjirvcious column*' m l^\av,\r ( ulfurr ) 

Lattcrh (lie Juis lircmnc n, fraiil critic 

«> 

“Tlio'^c \\ lie* wifli t<* h\t ”. un Afj’liaii 

joumalihl “muHl lm\c tjuiilifu itidir., the pm niul 
thcpword ’ I’uhlic Opinion v.u*' • ufi'icicntl\ culti%a(c<{ 
to Ft art what wa*! in fullne''<. of time to t orrt •■junid 
to a unncrHtv. T here wt re warm cIifch**' ifUi*' a*' to (Ik 
F uhjcct* to bo t'Uiplit tliore \Va‘« it to b' the n litre 
of a ro\i\al of A\iFeni, Kan, (Jar’ili, Ibii Kliahhi’i ^ 
WaF it to be una'lultorated ocrnb'nial i ( imci* I What- 
c\or itb programme, the need of a f' .it of leannin' was 
felt beyond all doubt There was Minultaneou) 1_\ the 
qucRtion of (ho acquiMtion of Knowledge at homo or 
abroad. Certain people were for the edue.ation at 
home. lung Amanullah was for combining inst na- 
tion witli tra\cl IIip partis.iiis relied (»n the Islamic 
traditional dictum which bids \ou go e\m (<» China 
in Bcarcli of know ledge 

Then came the problem of the linguistic medium 
Persian fio long the language <tf court and culture, was 
regarded as alien idiom Pashtu of Iranian origin, 
^vas looked up to as the national tongue Atone time 
Amanullah was inclined towards its adojition Mor- 
gcnslnnc, who gnes as many dialects to Afghamslan 
as arc found in an answ'cnng area of Iiuba, no doubt 
upset the calculations of the extreme jiat riots, 'J,ho 
King delivered often kis impassioned and improniiu 
Speeches in Paslitu. The crowds hung on Ins bps. 
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Discoursing on poetry and art, an Afghan paper quoted 
Taine and his vie-w that the -world is conquered hy 
poets and that nothing can resist the charm of a ^rork 
of art. The Afghan hlilitery Ee-view -was the reverse 
of a militant and bellicose pieces of journalism. It 
kept its readers in touch -with the technique of vrar 
and multiplied avovrals touching Af ghanistans resolve 
to secure a period of political tranquility. Aggression 
•was a negation of the young Afghan’s creed. It was 
peace which was essential for the development of the 
resources of the country. The question of hygiene 
was not neglected. Much stress was laid even in the 
war office Bulletins on the position of women in 
society. The young Afghan officers received their 
lessons of gallantry and chivalry in the columns of 
the military review. In town planning, Afghanistan 
took as its model no Indian city. The jfirst to have 
a municipahty, the BaJadiya was hlazare Shanfi, much 
nearer to the Soviet orbit of influence. 

In the midst of the profound transformation 
of the country the mass of the populace was spontane- 
ously dra-wn to the one section of the celebration of the 
annual Independence Day, dealmg with the Agncul- 
tural exhibition The King put on his national dress 
and ploughed the first furrow. This moving rustic 
ceremony reaches back to high antiquity. It is m 
the Avesta, as a matter of fact, that we find the 
intense attachment to land and glorification of agri- 
culture, the sanctification of tillage, as an article of 
faith The Afghan King’s imtial operation as 
ploughman was a hvmg emblamatic relic of forgotten 
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ZoroaBtrianism Hcncc my repeated belief that 
Afghaiustan has as much Bcntimcjital claim on the 
Parsis as Persia itself 

The vital imporlancc of Afghanistan to India 
as Mrs Annette Bc%e]dgc shous is obvious from the 
fact that all the great invaders marched through the 
North Western passes into India. Alexander of 
Macedon moved from Charikar to Charsadda m 327 
B C. The Sultan Tilahamud Ghazni m the 10th 
century came down the Kurram Valley. Mahamud 
of Ghor who was murdered in 1200 followed nearly 
the same route. Chingiz Khan in the 14th century 
proceeded across Ballch, Banuan, Peshawar and 
Bajaur. Timur in the 13th century from Samarkand 
serged through the Andarab Valley Babar in 1619 
penetrated the Khaibar pass. Nadirshah in 1738 took 
the route of Kabul, Khaibar, Indus. 

Afghanistan that I saw was improved upon 
durmg the interval after w’hich it w'as visited by 
Mr Sorab K. H Katrak of Karachi. The impressions 
of this gentleman were obtained when the country 
was probably at its zemth m the Amanullah regime. 
To me the modernization did not give the appearance 
of a mashroom growth The set back that the coun- 
try has suffered is not irretrievable to the reasonable 
optimist, though a very severe one it is. Any way 
it was not fanaticism of the reactionaries but the 
treachery of the people who abused rehgion to serve 
their selfish ends, which brought about the catastrophe. 
Unbehevers themselves, the miscreants exploited the 
cheap rebgious furor of imbecile zealots The struc- 
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fcure has tumbled do-wu but the foundatiouB appear 
to have been laid with forethought and prescience. 
King Amanullah has created a mentahty which will 
impeU the young Afghans to reassert themselves, after 
the temporary blast of infidel exploiters of religion 
has spent its diobobcal force. And Afghanistan has 
yet true sons like the Minister Hadi who clung to the 
last to the fallen ruler, — among the faithless faithful 
only he. 


Mazgaon P. 0. 
Bombay. 


G. K. Nariman, 
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THROUGH AMANULLAH’S AFGHANISTAN 
CILVPTKR I 

GROGRAPnV OF AFGHANISTAN 

“Afglmnislan is Rttimlcd in Central Asia ^\itll 
an c^tnnatod area of 21.'), 000 ‘square miles inchulmg 
Badalvslian ami Kafirmlan, ^\ltll a population of 
about fne million .souK. It is bounded on the 
north by Hu'^sian Turkestan, on the west by Persia 
and on the east and south by Kashmir, India and 
Baluchistan The chief imjiortancc of this country 
in modern times is duo to its position as a buflcr 
state wedged in as it is between the two great 
Empires of Asiatic Russia and British India. The 
definite boundaries of Afghanistan were determined 
at \arious periods The Russian Afghan Boundary 
Commission of 1SS1*SC resulted in the delimitation 
and mapping of the northern frontiers , the Palmer 
Commission settled its norlheni border and finally 
the Pcrso-Baluch Commission of 1901-05 defined 
its w'estem face ” ' 

Afghanistan is largely a country of mountains 
and dcseits, but there are wide tracts, highly 
irrigated and most productuc, wdicre fruit is grown 
in sucli abundance as to become an important item 
of its export trade. The followniig extract from 
the Hon Mountstuart Elphmstone’s “Account of 
the Kingdom of Caubul,” published in 1815, thougli 
it may bo considered to-day a little exaggerated, 
yet 111 the mam can be termed quite true as regards 
fruits in Afghanistan are concerned : — 

l Encijdopac(ha Bnlanntca, 13th Edition. 
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''The people derive a great lusurj from the 
prodigious abundance of fruit At Caubul, grapes are 
dear when they sell more than a farthing a pound ; 
pomegranates are a little more than a half penny a 
pound 5 apples seU at two hundred pounds a rupee 
(£ 1-4-4) two sorts of apricots are equally cheap, and 
the dearer sorts are less than a half penny a pound ; 
peaches are dearer, but quinces and plums are 
cheap ; and melons much cheaper, grapes often bear 
scarce any price and the coarse sort, v.hich is ex- 
ported with so much care to India, is sometimes 
given to cattle, Isuts of all kinds are very cheap, and 
walnuts, with which the hills north of Caubul are 
covered, sell at two thousand for a rupee. The 
price of vegetables is also extremely low. The 
smallest piece of copper money, much less than a 
half penny, purchases ten pounds of spinage, twenty 
five of cabbage, and of carrots, turmps, pumpkins, or 
cucumbers. Coriander seeds, turmeric and ginger 
also sell extremely cheap. Ice or rather snow, is to 
be had in Caubul, during the summer for a mere 
trifle. It is dearer at Candahar, but still with- 
in the reach of the poorest people A favourite 
food at that season is fulodeh, a jelly strained 
from boiled wheat, and eaten with the expressed 
juice of fruits and ice, to which cream also is some- 
times added ” ^ 

The Afghans are expert agriculturists and 
make profitable use of all natural resources of 
water supply as practical engineers, their only 
rivals being the Chinese. 

1 The Hot. lIc::E*Htoart EIpiicEto^e, -in aCcctrJ cf 0 1 hr^d'-v of 
Ca-U, Lotion, 1615, p. 231 
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The rlinmlo of Afglmni''fnii i'? \on chanp- 
inp iiulocil. Ill Ins connnoninnos the Emperor 
]Jnhiir II riles ‘“'Jlie cold and ]iol- rounlneR arc 

^cry near lo each olher nl Ihis ]ilaee One 

da} h ]ourne\ from C’.udnil \on ina} find a place 

where snow ne\er falls, and, in two hours 

journey, a place where the •'iiow scarcely ever 
melts The air is dchphtful I do not- hclicvc 
there is another place like Caubiil in the world. 
One cannot- sleep there in Rummer without a 
posteen (a) In winter, though there is so much 
snow, the cold is imt o\resm\c Sainarcand and 
Tauris are famous for tlieir climate, but they 
are not to be compared to Caubiil T’hc fruits 
of cold climates , grapes, pomegranates, apricots, 
apples, quinces, jicaches, pears, jilums, almonds, 
and walnuts arc abundant fb) I planted a cherry 
tree m}fielf at C.vubul, it grew ^er} well, and was 
thriving wlicn I left it Oranges and citrons come 
m plenty from Lughmaun.” * 

■WlicrcaB Ghazni, Bamian and Paghman were 
beautifully cool c^cn in the month of August, 1 
found Kabul, Jalalabad and Kandahar rather hot 
during the day time. During the winter season 
which starts in Afghanistan from the middle of 
October, it snows heavily and many parts of Afghan- 
istan arc so cold that it becomes unbearable to stay 
there. It is recorded in history that in 1750 w’hen 
Ahmed Shah Abdally wms retreating from Persia m 


op, Cil p, 261, 
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one nigiit at Kafar Kala lie lost 18,000 men tkrougli 
frost bite. 

There is a close comparison between Afghan- 
istan and Scotland. “ In both lands we find the centre 
of the country occupied by an agglomeration of moun- 
tain ranges shading away into hilly undulations which 
run down to broad, well watered plains and wastes 
hke Registan and. Dasht-i-Margo. The cbmate, is 
much the same; a clan system, governed by preda- 
tory chiefs IS practically the same in both countries. 
There is a river running right along the northern 
border of Afghanistan for a distance of 330 miles 
called Oxus, or Amu Dana, which greatly afiects the 
life of the entire country. It has its rise in the 
Pamir region and falls into the Sea of Aral after run- 
ning a course of more than 1,400 miles Its navi- 
gation has been the subject of much surmise since 
1875, when a steamer succeeded in steaming up as 
far as Nukus The Russian Government equipped a 
small flotilla, which still patrols it under Bolshevist 
auspices. The journey between Patta Hissar and 
Charjui takes from seven to ten days according to 
the size of the vessel ” ‘ 

In parts of the country are to be found 
Mineral resources such as Salt, Sulphur, iron, lapis- 
lazuli, and ruby. 

“ The largest Afghan towns have the follow- 
ing varying population • Kabul, 100,000; Kandahar, 
60,000 ; Herat, 121,000 , Mazar-i-Sharief, 46,000, 
The entire country is divided administratively into 
nine equal parts. The five major provinces are those 

1 Bardar Ikbal All Shab, Afghanistan of the Afghans, liondon, 1928, 
pp 9 11. 
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of Kabul, Kniulalmr, Ilciat, i\ra/:ai'i-Sliaricf and 
Kataglian-Badaldislian , \\liilo Uic four minor divi- 
sions arc Jalalabad, Khost, Farab, and Mainicna.” ' 

It IS a well-known factlbatlbc climate bas 
a great bearing on Ibc tempernment and pbysiqiic as 
Ycll as religion of a nation. Mrs. Lilian A. Starr 
inber “Talcs of Tirab and Lesser Tibet,'’ describes 
tbc Afghans as 

“Fierce and lawless, vild and mastcrlcss, 
yet in tbcir reckless fashion braAC — true highlanders 
vilh an inborn love of fighting, and a jiluck and 
hardiness one cannot but admire ’’ • 

Elphinslonc in his “ Account of the King- 
dom of Caubul ’’ says about the Afghans 

“The Afghans themsches c.Milt in the free 
spirit of their institutions Those vho aic little 
under the royal authority, aie proud of their indc- 
pendcncf’, which those under the King (though not 
exposed to the tyranny common in every other 
country in the cast) admire, and fain would imitate. 
They all endeavour to maintain, that ‘ all Afghans 
are equal,’ which, thougli it is not, nor ever was 
true, still shows their notions and their wishes I 
once strongly urged to a very intelligent old man of 
the tribe of Mecankhail, the superiority of a quiet 
and secure life under a powerful monarch, to the 
discoid, the alarms, and the blood, w^hich they ow^ed 

1 op at, pp 17, 18. 

2 p 30 
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to tlieix present system. Tlie old man replied ivitli 
great warmtL, and tlms concluded an indignant 
iiarangue against arbitrary poiver, ‘ We are content 
witli discord, 'we are content mtli alarms, ive are 
content witb blood, but we mil never be content 
mtb a master.’ ” ^ 

Tbe foUomng description of tbe cbaracter of 
tbe Afghans in tbe Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, though 
it may not apply to the educated Aighans yet in 
the mam may be described as true : — 

^‘The Aighans, mured to bloodshed from 
childhood, are famihar mth death, and audacious 
in attack, but easily discouraged by failure ; exces- 
sively turbulent and unsubmissive to law or 
disciphne ; apparently frank and afiable in manner, 
specially when they hope to gam some object, but 
capable of the grossest brutahty when that hope 
ceases. They are unscrupulous in perjury, trea- 
cherous, vam and msatiable, passionate in 
vmdictiveness, which they mil satisfy at the cost 
of their own hves and in the most cruel manner. 
Nowhere is crime committed on such tnflmg 
grounds, or mth such general impumty, though 
when it is punished the punishment is atrocious. 
Among themselves the Aighans are quarrelsome, 
intrigumg and distrustful , estrangements and affrays 
are of constant occurrence ; the traveller conceals 
and misrepresents the time and direction of his 
journey. The Aighan is by breed and nature a bird 


1 op, cif. 174, 
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of prey If from liabit and tradition lie respects 
a stranger witbin bis tbresbold, be' yet considers 
it legitimate to -svam a neighbour of tbe prey that 
IS afoot, or even to overtake and plunder bis guest 
after be bas quitted bis roof. Tbe repression of crime 
and tbe demand of taxation be regards alike as 
tyranny Tbe Afghans are eternally boasting of tbeir 
lineage, tbeir independence and tbeir prowess They 
look on the Afghans as the first nations, and each man 
looks on himself as the equal of any Afghan.” ^ 

Tbe educated Afgbaus are very pobte and 
polished in tbeir ways and look so mild that one 
hardly can compare them with the wilder tribes 
of the Afghans, of which we have been beaimg 
so much, but the former arc smaller in number, 
naturally 

Amougst the products of Afgbamstau, 
carpets made near Herat engage our special atten- 
tion. Elpbinstone says, “ There is a kind made 
near Heraut which excels all others, I ever saw; 
they are made of wool, but so fine and glossy, 
and dyed with such brilbant colours, that they 
appear to be of silli:, carpets of highly wrought 
shawl are also used but this piece of magmficence 
must be very rare finm the enormous expense. 

“Mullah Jafier of Seestaun had a shawl 
carpet of great size, with separate pieces for sit- 
ting on, which was bespoke for Shauh Mahmood, 
and which was bought for a quarter of its 
price after that prince was dethroned. Moollah 

1 op, cU , tSth Edition. 
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Jafier asked £ lOXCO for it, -vrliclilie said yras far ke- 
lorr its value : lie intended to txv to sell it at fke 
courts of Persia and Pussia and if lie failed to cut it 
up and sell it in pieces to tie Turks/*' ^ 

Tkeie are some beautiful horses to be seen in 
various parts of Afghanistan and I had a great mind 
to purchase one or tvro for mvself but I rras told 
their export is entirely forbidden and the only vay I 
could bring them out to India rrould be to ride on 
them all the rray to Peshawar, a task I did not think 
worthwhile performing. 

1 cy. cif p. £6S. 



CHAPTER 11 

AFGHANISTAN AND THE PARSIS 

Afghanistan, more than any other part of 
Persia, was the earliest seat of the ancient Parsi 
dynasties of the Pishdadians and Kaianians and of 
Zoroastiian culture and civilization Eastern Iran 
was the seat of pre-Zoroastrian and Zoroastrian 
activities as western and southern regions of the 
country were dunng the Achaeinenian and Sasaman 
periods. 

The first chapter of the Vendidad enumer- 
ates some of the most important cities created by 
Ahura Mazda. Bakhdhi, later Balkh, is the chief 
capital city spoken of as “ the city of lofty banners 
floating from high walls ” It had risen to such eminen- 
ce that it won the proud title of “Mother of Cities/’ 
Masudi perpetuates the Avestan tradition when he 
speaks of Balkh as beautiful The popular epithet by 
which it comes to be known at later period is Bami, 
“the exalted or shimug ” Tradition variously puts 
forth the names of several Pishdadian and Kiuaman 
kings as its reputed founders. Zoroaster is associated 
with Bactria, the Greek form of Avestan Bakhdhi and 
Old Persian Bakhtn, by both the modern and Greek 
writers The classical writers speak of Zoroaster 
as the Magian King of Bactna. After ten yeats of 
futile prophetic propaganda, the prophet ultimately 
met with success at the royal court of Gushtasp, 
the then ruling king at Balkh It was at his court 
that the messenger of Ahura Mazda preached his new 
faith and won over the king and his royal consort^ 
to his sacred cause. According to Firdausi and other 

9 
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Muslim writers the sacred fire Nubahar was estab- 
lished at Balkh and when Lohrasp abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son Gushtasp, he retreated 
to this temple to pass his days in prayer and medi- 
tation And it was in the holy precincts of this 
temple that Lohrasp was done to death and the 
sacred fire extinguished, when the Turanians stormed 
Balkh while Iran was engaged in the holy war with 
Axjasp The prophet himself was stabbed in the 
same city. Balkh continued to be in the hands 
of the Iramans upto the downfall of the Sasanians in 
the middle of the seventh century 

The modern capital Kabul is known to the 
Avestau writers as Vaekereta and is known by its 
Pahlavi name Kavul in the treaties Shatroiha-i- 
Airan, or Cities of Iran The Vendidad speaks of 
the river Haetumant, modern Hclmand, the chief 
river of Afghanistan. Saoshyant or the Zoroastrian 
Saviour, who according to tradition, will appear 
at the Millenmum to usher in the Renovation 
of the world, is to be bom in the region of the 
lake Kansaoya, modern Hamun Zoroastna- 
msm prevailed in Afghanistan upto the downfall 
of the Sasanian empire m the middle of the 
seventh century. The spade of the explorer 
has yet to reach the Bactrian soil which was 
the seat of the Kaiamans in the earliest period 
of the history of the country, and it may be 
hoped that some day, under more settled 
times, Archaeological finds in the shape of some 
inscriptions or tablets, pottery or bricks, stone or 
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bronze miplenieuts, may throw some bgbt on the 
history of that remote period. 

Zabnhstan and Seistan figure most pro- 
minently as the home of the warrior heroes of the 
House of Sam. Zal had married Bodabeh, the 
beautiful daughter of Mihrab, the King of Kabul, and 
Bustom the matchless hero, was bom unto them. The 
heroes of Zabul were the constant supporters of the 
langs and peoples of Iran They had risen to such 
power by their prowess and patriotic service as to 
be king-makers. Sam and Zal and Bustom and 
other valiant members of the illustrious House fought 
and died for them. 

Historically speaking, Afghanistan in its 
eaihest period of history has as great an importance 
for the Parsis as Persia. ^ 

1 See also J. J. Modi, The Afgham^lan of the Amir and the Ancient 
Mazdayainane in Asiatic Papers, Port lU. pp. 216 224, Bombay, 1D27. 



CHAj?to Ili 

HISTORY OP AFGHANISTAN 

ScholaTS liave tried in vain to trace the 
genealogy of the mixed conglomeration of nation- 
alities that form the people of Aighanistan. The 
Afghans themselves trace their genealogy from 
different sources. The Duram Afghans call them- 
selves Ben-i-Israel (children of Israel) and insist on 
their descent from the tribes who were carried 
away captives from Palastine to Medea by King 
Nebuchadnezzar. They trace themselves from King 
Saul, who they say, had a son called Jeremiah, 
from whose son Afghana they call themselves Afghans. 
They further state that a pious man called Kais was 
sent in deputation to Mahmud who had just declared 
himself the Prophet of Islam and who soon con- 
verted Kais into a Mahommedan and he m his turn 
on his return to his country turned the whole tribe 
■into Mahomraedaus On the contrary others have 
a tradition that they are descended from Sulehman 
or Solomon, whereas some believe they arc des- 
cended from the Egyptian Pharaohs, while some 
, others trace their genealogy still further and believe 
themselves to be the descendants of Zohak, the 
legendary usurper King of Persia, depicted in the 
great Persian Epic, Shah Namah, the beautiful com- 
position of Firdausi. This king is supposed to have 
had two snakes hangmg from each of his shoulders 
who were never appeased until they were given each 
a brain of a man every day which resulted in Zohak 
kilhng so many of his subjects that they eventually 
rose in a rebelhon under a blacksmith, Kavah who 
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ultimately joined forces with King Panduu ivlio 
defeated Zolialv and impiisoncd limi for life. Ho’^-ever, 
several European scholars are mchned to give cre- 
dence to the belief that the Afghans are really 
Ben-i-Israel from, the fact that many of the men 
and women in that country possess rcmaikable Jevish 
types and features 

However, leaving the task of genealogy of the 
Afghans to the scholars, we Icnow for certain that 
from very anernt times Afghanistan has been the 
seat of wars and upheavcls Alexander the Great, 
Timur, the Lame, ]\rahmud of Ghazni, Babar, the first 
Mogul Emperor, Kadirshah, the Persian, and Jengiz 
Khan, all in their turn have marched through Af- 
ghanistau on to their campaigns in India After the 
death of Timur, the Lame, who not only possessed 
Afghamstan but a greater jiortion of Northern India, 
his Kingdom fell to pieces and there wcio quarrels 
and bickerings between his tw^enty-seven sons and bet- 
ween the leaders of several small and big tribes of 
that country , the ofi'shoot of which wms that some- 
where in 1800 Shah Shuja proclaimed himself ruler 
of Afghanistan It is but natural that the British 
should expect the rulers in Afghanistan to be friendly 
with them with a view to prevent the other great 
power on the North, viz Russia from encroaching 
upon the borders of India through Afghanistan As 
such in 1809, in consequence of the intrigues of 
Napoleon Bonaparte with Persia, the British sent a 
mission to the court of Shah 'Shuja headed by the 
Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone, subsequently, Sir 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay. 
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This vras the first time the Afghans ever made 
acquaintance vrith Enghshmen. The mission was 
well received and after a short stay in Afghanistan 
returned successfully to India Things went fairly 
smoothly till 1836 when Dost Mahommed Elhan put 
himself at the head of the country of the Afghans. 
In 1837 the Persian seige of Herat and the 
proceedmgs of Eussia created uneasiness and Lieut. 
Alexander Bums (afterwards Sir Alexander Bums) 
who had visited Kabul on his way to Bokhara in 1832, 
was sent by the Governor-General in India as re- 
sident to Dost Mahommed’s Court at Kabul in 1837. 
But the terms which the Amir sought were not 
conceded by the British Indian Government and as 
such it was resolved to re-estabhsh Shah Shu] a who 
had been long a refugee in the British Territory in 
India 


This resulted in the First Afghan War Sir 
John Keen with an army of 21,000 men advanced 
through the Bolan Pass on to Kandahar and took 
that city vith practically no opposition and Shah 
Shuja was crowned m his grand father’s Mosque in 
April 1839. Ghazm was reached on the 2oth July 
and the gate of the city was blown open and the place 
was taken by storm. Dost Mahommed, findmg his 
troops deserting him, fled to the Hindu Kush and 
Shah Shuja entered the capital on August 7th 1839. 
The result was naturally supposed to be successful 
and Sir John Keen, who was subsequently made 
a Peer, returned to India with a considerable part of 
the forces, leavmg behind 8,000 men besides the 
Shah's forces with Sir W. Macnaghten as envoy and 
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Sir Alexander Bums as his colleague. Shah Shuja 
began collecting taxes from the Afghans and raising 
soldiers from among the troops. As it can naturally 
be supposed, a freedom loving people bom with 
mountain spirit in them, would not brook interference 
by a foreign power and as such they rose in rebelhon 
in 1841 and killed Sir Alexander Bums and his 
soldiers Akbax Khan, the son of Dost Mahommed, 
who had put himself at the head of the Afghans 
called a conference in December 23rd of the same 
year to which Sir W Macnaghten was invited to 
settle the terms, but was murdered by the Pnnce’s 
own hands On the 6th January 1842 after a con- 
vention to evacuate the country had been signed, the 
British garrison still numbering 14,500 soldiers of 
whom 690 were Europeans vith some 12,000 followers 
marched out of the Afghan camp The winter was 
severe, the troops were demorahsed, the march was a 
mass of confusion, so that the force was finally over- 
whelmed in the pass of Jug-Dalak between Kabul 
and Jalalabad Of those who left Kabul only one by 
name < Dr Brydon was able to reach Jalalabad 
wounded and half dead to carry the tale of woe to his 
comrades there This naturally resulted in the British 
avenging themselves on the Afghans for those foul 
murders 

General Knott with General PoUock and 
General Sale, retook several cities of Afghanistan and 
after dismanthng Ghazm and destrojnng the citadel 
and central bazaar of Kabul, finally evacuated 
Afghanistan m December 1842, 
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In 1868, Sliere All Kliaii became tbe ruler of 
Aigbamstan. He seemed to be more friendly to-ward 
tbe British than bis predecessors and m 1869 a 
meeting was arranged at Ambala where Lord Mayo 
met him and made a peace treaty by which Shere 
All Khan was acknowledged to be the Euler of 
Afghanistan and the British agreed to keep him 
independent m his territory and to give him every 
help m case of foreign aggression On his part, 
Shere Ali Khan agreed to remain friendly with 
the British. In 1873, when Eussians took Khiva 
and threatened to proceed on the Afghan borders, 
Shere Ah became nervous and apphed to the British 
for help by virtue of the treaty made in 1869 at 
Ambala. Soihehow the help did not come, due 
probably to Lord Clarendon having been solemnly 
promised by the Eussians to treat Afghanistan 
as a neutral country and to leave it unmolested 
arid as such Shere Ah’s fears were considered rather 
imaginary Shere Ah, however, took this attitude 
of the British to mean that they had no intention 
of keeping their promise and so he openly made 
overtures to the Eussians with the result that the 
Enssian Government, to counteract the interference 
of England with their advance on Constantmople, 
sent an envoy to Kabul with power to make a 
treaty with the Amir, The British immediately 
notified Shere Ah from India that a mission vould 
be deputed to Kabul , but he demurred to 
receiving it and when the British envoy had to 
return from the Afghan frontier, hostihties were 
proclaimed by the Viceroy in November 1878 and 
the Second Afghan War began. 
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Sir Donald Stuart’s force marcliing tlirougli 
Balucliistau across tlie Bolan Pass entered Kandahar 
vrith practically no resistance while another army 
passed through the Khyber Pass and took up posi- 
tions at Jalalabad and other places on the direct 
road to Kabul A third force under Sir Frederick 
Roberts marched upto the high pass leading, out of 
the Kurram into the interior of Afghanistan. These 
combined forces routed Shere Ah from Kabul who 
fled to the northern provinces where he died at 
Mazar-i-Sharif in February 1879 In the course of 
the next six months there was much desultory 
skirmishing between the tribes and the British 
troops who defeated various attempts to dislodge 
them from the positions they had taken up. But 
the sphere of British mihtary operations was not 
materially extended It was seen that the further 
they advanced, the more difficult would become 
their eventual retirement, and the problem was to 
find a successor to Shere Ah who would be friendly 
toward the British In the meantime, Yakub Khan, 
one of the sons of Shere Ah informed the British that 
he had succeeded his father at Kabul and accord- 
ingly a peace treaty was made at Gandamak in May 
1879 by which Yakub Khan was recognised as the 
Amir and certain outlying tracts of Afghamstan 
were transferred to the British Government. The 
Amir placed in its hands the establishment of a 
British Envoy at Kabul receiving m return a gua- 
rantee against foreign aggression In spite of this 
amicable settlement, in September 1879, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, the British Envoy, was massacred at 
Kabul along with his staff and escort, and the entire 
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fabric of friendly alliance ivent to pieces. A fresb 
expedition TT as instanily dispatclied across tie Sintar- 
garden I*ass under Sir Frederick Fokerts (Lord 
Koberts) y-bo defeated tie Aigbans at Cbarasia near 
Kabul and entered tbe city in October. Yakub Kkan 
vrbo bad surrendered ivas sent to India and tbe 
British Army remained in mibtary occupation of tbe 
District around Kabul until December 1879 vrben 
there ivas another rebellion Trbicb bovrever -was put 
do\ni Tbe British now began to look Out for another 
suitable ruler in Afghanistan who uould be pre- 
pared to keep peace uitb them and their eyes -uere 
turned to Abdur Eahman, the son of the late Amir 
Shere Ali’s elder brother, who had been an esde 
for ten years with the Eussians. He came back in 
1880 across the Oxus and gradually began establish- 
ing himself in the northern provinces of Afghani- 
stan. Tribe after tribe was conquered by him till 
he had made himself practically the ruler of Afghani- 
stan. Meanwhile negotiations were being skilfully 
carried on with him by the British who eventually 
acknowledged him as the Amir of Afghanistan and 
he was proclaimed to be the ruler of the Afghans. 
A peace was made, which lasted long, by virtue 
of which he was to receive annually from the British 
twelve lakhs of Eupees, subsequently raised to 
Eighteen lakhs, in return for which the Amir pro- 
mised to be fnendly with the British and refer to 
them any question regardmg foreign aggression. 
The British, on the other hand, promised to help 
him in case of any foreign encroachment on his 
territoTy. It would take a volume to describe the 
various activities of Amir Abdur Eahman who, till hii 
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(lentil OR the first of Octoher inoi, jirovod himself a 
faithful friend of the Britisli. J might, however, touch 
on one or two points jicrtnining to Ins hfc. 

His jninishments were ver}’’ severe, indeed. 
Robbors and thIC^es used to ha\c thcjr hands cut off 
and the stumjis dipped into boiling oil. The following 
from “Tliroiigh the heart of Afghanistan” by Emil 
Tnukler may be of interest to the readers 

“During our stay m Kabul we lured a stall 
whose owner was an old Afghan. He had jirevjously 
been guilty of .some ofTouce. but his piinislunent had 
been to ha\c his e\es sewn up How this cruel process 
w.is earned out one can c.asily imagine, but that 
a surgical needle was not used goes w it hoiit sa}jng, 
later the c^ohds were again cut open. He wore a 
large pair of horn rjinmcd , smoked spectacles, atone 
time as a protection to the 0 }cs and then to hide his 
disfigured eyes. Thornton tells us another interesting 
story in Ins book, “Notes from an Afghan Scrap 
Book ” A certain baker was one da}’- brought up 
before the Amir, (Abdur Rahman) for sclhng bread 
under weight On that particular day the iVmir hap- 
pened to be in a good frame of mmd , he called the 
baker an mipostor and then said to him, “No man can 
make hcadwmy in this world unless he is honest , go 
and w'ork according to the w'ords of Koran ” A few 
w'ceks later the same man was brought up before the 
King for the same complaint. On this occasion the 
Amir said, “You arc not only a deceiver but a rogue. 
You will pay a fine of 3,000 rupees, ^,000 annas, 
3,000 pie^ (about £ 210) This punishment will be so 
severe for you that you will never have to come before 
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me again.” However, a few montlis later, this same 
man was again brought up before the Amir, on which 
occasion he was not m a tnfling mood. He said to him, 
“Come here, my friend, you are a baker?” “Yes, 
Sahib,” he answered. “And your loaves are not the 
prescribed size^” “Ho, Sahib.” “Then there must be 
too much room in your oven ” And in a passionate fit 
of temper the Amir shouted, “Take him away and 
roast him in his own stove ” This order was at once 
carried out. 

“On returning home one mght I heard that 
one of the Itahans in the State service had shot an 
Afghan policeman For a small offence, some said that 
he had struck a Post Office official on the ear, others 
that he had refused to pay money to a tonga dnver 
because he considered the charge excessive — ^he was to 
be brought up before the Pohce of the Kotwah — the 
Chief of Police Piperno, as the Italian was called, did 
not wish to be led through the streets like an ordinary 
prisoner and refused to go When the police tried to 
take him there forcibly he tore himself away and locked 
himself in his room, whereupon they tried to storm 
the house. In his excitement Piperno fired through the 
wooden door, which the police were trying to break 
down with their bayonets, and shot one of them mor- 
tally. The pohce finally broke through the door and 
dragged him off to the pohce station He was then 
put in a dark cell in sohtary confinement, and after 
lengthy proceedings was condemned to death. An 
appeal was made to higher authorities, but they con- 
firmed the sentence. 

“One mormng a servant came to us and 
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n'^kod jicnni>''‘'inji t<i pn aiul see i]ic Kuliun stoned to 
death , t]io excmtion nf the sentence \\ns, ]iono\er, 
])Ostj)oned 'Jlioro ues only one \\nv to avoid t-his, 
and that vas by jnircha'^nm the murderer The 
dreadful price about 7,000 to 10.000 rupees 
(£•1.70 to £ 050) and there was, further, a sum of 
15,000 ruiicc^ (£ 1,000) to be jiaid to the relatnes 
of the decea‘=cd, in order to .‘•axe the blood of the 
Italian Sometimes when w e were rcturninp home hate 
at nipht after a walk, we could '?ce a dull flickering 
hpht coming from the small d.aik roiuns of the prison 
At the entrance stood an Afpheii jioliccman dressed 
111 a dark' rod umfonii, with black* facinps, and black 
lambskin wo(»llen cap Except nip the members of 
the Lepation and the Italian doctors no one was 
allowed to \isit the It.ihan, and the night lime a 
guard used to sleep m the s.inie room with him I 
often pictured to nixsolf whet a dreadful tunc the 
prisoner must ha\c cnduied — houis, d.’}>’ and weeks 
of uncertainty, for when I left Kabul in the autumn 
he was still in prison Wc all hoped at that time 
that he would soon be .set ficc, but his troubles were 
not ox er so soon 

“After 1 left Afghanistan I heaid notlung 
more of him until in June I saw in the jiapcrs that 
Pipenio had been killed. Later I ascertained the 
following facts. AMrcn eventually a figure had been 
fixed for the redemption money, the Italian xvas led 
to the place of execiitroir xvhero he xvas made to kneel 
doxvn and xvas handed over b}"^ tlic judge to the 
friend of the dead man. lie drexv his long knife and 
threxv it on to the ground, saying, ‘An Afghan xvill 
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not soil Ids iiand with the blood of an heathen ’ 
According to Afghan law, Pipemo ought to have 
been imprisoned for another ten years One can quite 
unders^fcand that he eventually tried to escape and 
succeeded by bribing his gaolers , he is said to have, 
reached the frontier, but there he collapsed. jN’ot 
knowing the language, fuU of troubles and worries, 
low m spirit, he gave himself up of his own accord to 
the Afghan authorities, who again brought him back 
to prison m Kabul There he stayed for a few days, 
after which they took him out qmetly and executed 
him The Europeans and the Itahan Legation only 
learnt about the execution when it was aU over.” ^ 

It is said that when once somebody suggested 
to Abdur Rahman whether his was not the iron rule, 
he is said to have rephed “Yes, it is so, but I have also 
to deal with iron people.” In other words he had to 
subdue a wild tnbc who knew no obeisance either to 
man or king In his own memoir he writes . “On 
many occasions I get quite discouraged on account of 
the misbehaviour of my people, who keep on rebelhng, 
quarrelhng and intrigumg against each other and 
making false reports of each other to me. I get very 
weary and somet;mes think that their position is 
unchangeable and their intngues incurable, and that 
it is impossible to raise them to that standard which 
would make them equal to their neighbours m strength 
and character. I feel that it would be well for me to 
retire from this hfe of everlasting anxiety and^truggle 
and take a quiet, peaceful life somewhere else, leaving 

1 Through the Start of Afghanistan hy Emil Trinkler, p, 201 
Loudoo, 1928. ‘ 





Amir Abdur Rahman, Grand father of Amanullah Khan and the 
most Powerful King to rule over whole of Afghanistan 



Amir Habibullah Khan, father of Amanullah, v/ho was mysteriously 
shot dead v/hlle on a Shikar expedition at Jalalabad 
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5 IIU. Tol II, p. 00 
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a brave father, who had unfortunately but a short life. 
Plots and counter-plots were being made against him 
and on the 20th February 1919 while on a hunting 
expedition, he was shot dead under suspicious circum- 
stances, at Jallalabad. 

Some put this on to his brother and some to his 
own youngest son, AmanuUah Khan, but nothing for 
certain is known to the outside world except a few of 
the Afghans, who were actually in these wild plots 
against their own king Be it as it may, young Aman- 
ullah did prove himself to be a f avounte of the arch- 
plotters and he succeeded to the throne of Afghanistan 
having imprisoned his elder brother, the nghtful heir 
to the throne, Anaya tullah Khan, who subsequently be- 
came three-days king as will be seen in the last chapter. 

Amanullah Khan, immediately after his ac- 
cession to the throne under mysterious circumstances, 
wanted to be entirely independent unlike his grand 
father and his father and, with this aim in view, he 
declared war against the British in March 1919 The 
great war had hardly ended and England having lost 
much of its precious blood and money was reluctant 
to enter into a fresh skmnish of however small a 
nature , she therefore acceded to his terms and 
allowed him to remain an independent ruler of 
Afghanistan To commemorate this great event, the 
king held a great feast at Paghman which is his 
summer seat, some eighteen miles away from Kabul, 
and there, for eight days people of the whole of 
Afghanistan gathered together and enjoyed to their 
hearts’ content This feast was known in Afghanistan 
as Jashn-e-hmgham-e-Istakhalali of which more in 
succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER IV 

KAHACni TO KADDI; 


In commcniomtio]! of the greot event of the 
.Tn‘?lm-e-IIingliani-e-Isfftkhftlah (meaning tlie cere- 
mony of tlie Observance of (lie Day of Independ- 
ence) described in tlic preceding chapter, Amaniillah 
Khan held since 101 n at Paghman, his Summer scat 
a great feast The time fixed vas August (in my 
case it v.is the lOtli of August) when tlic climate 
of Afghanistan is at its best and when flowers and 
fruits arc in abundance Partly with a view to 
exploring a new field for my biisincbs and partly with 
a MOW to realise pcrionallv the beauties of this 
fascinating country, I applied for my passport at 
Karachi At first I had decided to motor out the 
whole of my triji round Afghanistan from Karachi 
^^a Lasbclla and Quetta to Chainaii and thence to 
Kandahar, Ghazni, Kabul and back to India via the 
Khyber Pass and Peshaw ar This plan liowcvcr I had 
to give up, as for more than a fortnight I could not 
get any reply definitely about my passport, as in the 
usual routine the Commissioner in Sind has to apply 
to the Governor of Bombay and he in his turn applies 
to the Viceroy and then the reply filters through the 
same chamiel vice versa However, after patient 
w'aiting for a fortnight I suddenly got a jihone 
message from the Commissioner’s office that my 
passport w as ready This w as on the aftcnioon of 
the 10th of August 1928 and I had to reach Kabul by 
the morning of tlie lOth of that month to see the 
opening ceremony of the Day of Obsersmnee of 
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Independence of Af^anistan. Naturally therefore 
I had to change my plans and in great haste I got my 
few clothings and necessary articles together and 
started on the evening of the 11th August for 
Peshawar to go to Kabul straight from there instead 
of via Kandahar and Ghazm. 

What was my surprise when I found a tele- 
gram awaiting me at Peshawar informing me that 
I must obtain sanction of the Afghan Consul at Simla 
before I could proceed to Kabul. This was most 
disappointmg as it meant at least eight days more 
by which time the festivities at Kabul would have 
been over But luckily on making enquiries at the 
Afghan Consulate at Peshawar, I was assured that 
there was no need for any such procedure as the Af- 
ghan Consul at Karachi had endorsed my passport. 
I therefore made preparations to leave Peshawar the 
very next mormng and had to turn my Indian money 
into Afghan coins consisting of Kerans (about 4 annas 
or 4d.) and Afghams (about 8 annas or 8d ) We had 
to take about a couple of canvas water bags, as 
there are no tanks or pipes on the way but travellers 
have to fill in their bags wherever they come across 
a stream of water. 

Bo on the 14th of August 1928, I, at last, 
started from Peshawar by motor car with two friends, 
our car being fully loaded with our beddings, trunks, 
tiffin baskets, musical instruments, fruits, water- 
bags, etc. It might be mentioned that though we had 
our own car owned by my friend Mr. N. D. Mulhck, 
there is a Motor Transport Company at Peshawar 




Sardar Anayatullah Khan, the three days King of Afghanistan 
who was compelled to give way to Baccha-e-Saqa 



A view of the famous Khyber pass Note the beautiful motor 
road made by the British Government 
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With its Ivoacl ofTicc in Kabul, wbicb owns a mo- 
nopoly for carr}nng passengers and cargo by motor 
cars and motor busses to and fro, and whose charges 
are fairly reasonable. Besides, the travellers, new 
to the country and its language, have distinct ad- 
vantage in a^ ailing thcmschcs of the services of tho 
^lotor Transport Co., especially when they are new 
to the country and its language. 

After a fast run of nearly an hour wo came to 
the fort of Jamnid vhere our passports were checked 
and ve had to pay a toll on our motor of Es. 4 (6 
slullings,) and of Be 1 per every man in our motor. 
We soon entered the historic Khybcr Pass, the 
most ancient and the most difiicult highway of Asia 
“This pass has never ceased to figure in the history 
of both war and peace Even prior to thirteen 
hundred years ago there is proof of the fact that 
the army of Alexander the Great crossed this way 
to India The Buddhist monks followed in the 
wake of those warlike Grecian legions Then came 
Nadir Shah, the Persian, crossing its rocky defiles and 
returning through it from the Golden Hindustan 
laden with all the jev els of India. Lastly Ahmedshah 
Durani returned to Afghanistan after sacking the 
fair fields of its neighbouring country ” ^ The 
beautiful broad and smooth roads, one for motor 
cars and the other for caravans, as weU as the 
Khyber railway passing through innumerable tunnels 
bored through the high and narrow mountains are 
indeed a tribute to the engineenng skill of the 
British Part of the Khyber railway is constructed 

I p/ thi J-fghttit, p 227. 
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in the territory of the Afndis who aie prone 
to hostility on the slightest provocation and whose 
good-will is secured through a lavish distribution 
of money to the clansmen. Not much advantage 
seems to be taken of the railway now that it is so 
easy to go to the Khyber Pass by motor car within 
two hours, and it is mainly used for conveying goods 
and the transport of the rehef units at the fort of 
Jamrud. 

We soon passed Ali Mus]id, which I ^usited a 
second time after nearly eighteen years and found 
it so changed with the new and smooth roads and the 
safety of the passage that I could hardly recogmse 
it. In fact when I irent to see the Khyber Pass as 
a school boy, eighteen years ago, there were no motors 
nor any railway but one had to go by common 
Tongas (two wheeled carriages) and the trip took 
a whole day. Besides, the road was not altogether 
safe and only two days m a week, (Tuesdays and 
Fridays) were kept open for visitors, as on those days 
caravans came from Kabul to Peshawar and at every 
post at a distance of about half a mile two or three 
armed sentries were kept for the safety of both the 
passengers and the caravans. It appeared so strange 
then to me to find one could go round the Khyber 
whenever one chose without the least fear of moles- 
tation of any sort or without the shghtest prepara- 
tion for ones safety. This naturally means that the 
British Power in Khyber since I last visited it has 
been most firmly estabhshed. 

Passing the Khyber ive rounded near fort of 
Shagar and soon came to Landi Kotal Our passports 



Some of the Zakakhel Tribesmen of the Afghan Hill 
Fancy some of these men wanting to change their 
turbans for felt hats, their baggy trousers for 
plus fours and their rifles for sv,iagger sticks 



A beautiful bridge near Jalalabad on River Kabul 
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leaves TorTcam, the first Afghan outpost near Landi- 
khana, a phone message is sent to Dakka to the 
customs’ men giving the motor car number so that 
a check is kept on every motor and every buss that 
enters Afghan borders. 

It would take long to describe various forma- 
lities which we had to pass through and the leisure 
with which the work was being done, but suffice it 
to say we were delayed for over an hour and a half 
for the work which in any European country would 
hardly have taken more than twenty minutes It was 
sunset when we left Dakka for Jalalabad where we 
intended spendmg the night. We went at a rapid 
space through rough and dusty road for an hour or 
so with nothing but mountains around us as far as 
eyes can reach, till we came to a Serai at a place 
called Bhatikote or Sayad Mukhtad Badshah’s Serai. 
Several motor lorries and bullock carts stood blocking 
the way. On enquiry we were told that as it was 
growing dark and there was fear of highwaymen on 
the way we could only proceed with the permission of 
the head of the village who was responsible to the 
Kmg of Afghanistan for the safety of travellers 
passmg through his village. We searched out this 
venerable Sayad, hvmg not far from the Serai, and 
asked for his permission to push on to Jalalabad He 
came out of his house in company with other men 
and gave us a courteous reply and wilhngly per- 
mitted us to proceed on to Jalalabad. He also ofiered 
us services of his two armed men for our safety on 
the way Our chaufieur, a timid Hindu, was however 
60 much frightened by the other chSufi^rs of the 
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We hastily put on our overcoats and dashing cold 
water over our sleepy faces to keep ourselves awake, 
jumped down from the top of the roof and by about 
half past five in the morning we were on our way to 
Jalalabad. 

At about eight o’clock in the mormng of the 
loth we reached Jalalabad after crossmg a few rough 
bogs and through the landness of the British Consul, 
a Mohammedan by name Khan vSahib Jehangir Khan 
(now Khan Bahadur) we had some tea and biscuits and 
fresh water to wash ourselves with We had a plea- 
sant little chat with the rather bulky friend of ours 
who looked a picture of health probably due to less 
worry and more leisure, and after having taken a 
photograph of his bungalow and of himself we again 
dashed along the road to Kabul. 

About twenty miles away from Jalalabad 
there comes a mce little place called Nimla, sur- 
rounded by lovely avenue of green trees. It has a 
very mce Dak Bungalow where fairly good accom- 
modation could be had , also food and dnnk, and for 
those who have no other acquaintance in Jalalabad 
that IS the only halting place after leaving Dakka, 
either at night or day time 

The Afghan wayfairers wear a tremendous lot 
of nails in their heavy boots and these give way to the 
rough stones on the road with the result that motor 
tyres are punctured so often that in spite of our best 
efiorts we had a feehng that Kabul would not be 
reached the same day. We passed Fateh Abad Bazaar 
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and fr *.1.11. .d o SuiKli l’«>ol wIuti* v.o ]iad lo })a.> n 
toll of two Ivoran^ f<''r oui <at At Kulali, .1 tinnll 
\ ilhcf wait ''ll f<^r o\ir Imnli Tho \\a}‘'Ulc inn 
w n«; a w rotcliod hlllo pi u c w hero \s 0 pot some hoilod 
cpc'- and A* (/a?) and made tho ho^t v. c could of our 
moiuro and unp.datahlo luiuli \\hiIo luiuhing, I paw 
a man of tho inn cmiitMup •• Ken of <»il v.huh naturally 
proa'-ed Iuk ht'iuN lie promi>th rulibcd thc^^c into 
another fellow 'a he-d and (leaned them dr\ “^o tliat 
while he found a '-nppo'-eil towel foi hi'* prea‘'\ hands 
iho other found oil foi In'- hair l^auiihingl) wo left 
the mil and dart< d foi Ivahul hut night o\ ertook 
11'' i'' w miKipattil 'iiid we liail to ‘'ta\ at the 
lIo\ \1 IhiK I’lUii'gdow 01 (i'ue‘>! Ilou'-e at a ]ilnce 
eilhd IK'in K i" 'lie' Keeper of the Dak Bun- 
galow w. out at l’,''jhm)'n for the holiday and 
foiluii’teh tlie out''ide \eian(l\h of the hou'^e wa*? 
ojicn foi u*- to st n the night o\er V man was sent 
to the nearest \illage to hrima n fowl and some eggs 
and mt cook pa\e us s(,jjio soi( of a fowl for dinner 
after two houis* haul woiK on the fire made in crude 
wav in open air All tlnoughout, the food on the 
wa\ was \er\ unsat isfaetoi v, as these villages aie 
seldom inojior jihees to look for them, hut we being 
new to Kabul road and our t\ics unused to the louph 
stones and the Afghan vilKigeis nails being merciless, 
wo wcic naturally kojit hanging for two da^s on the 
load and had to make tlie best of it All night wc 
hcaid terrible howling of wolves, and on the early 
morning of the IGth August we again started for onr 
destination and at about ten o’clock came to a place 
called Boot-c-Khak Wc had to halt there foi Octioi 
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again and to appease our liunger vre bought some 
lovely melons and made a nice meal of them These 
mellons are called gharmaa^ in Afghan language and 
are really very delicious. They are not obtainable 
in India but another species called sardaa obtain- 
able in India (of course not so good as the gJiarnmas) 
cost nearly a rupee, whereas these, we had for 
three annas at Boot-e-Khak. 

A man was sent along with us from the cus- 
toms to take us to a place for taxing our luggage 
and he quietly sat on the mud-guard of our car till 
he brought us safely to the Custom House of the 
longed for city of Kabul. 



chapter V 

Tjir TWO r\riT\i.<— ANrirNT w\Ni)7MODnnx 

H w.is a qimmi looKui" place roaclicrl 
llirttu^li rather mrrow streets and the motor car was 
driven thrnn”h a hi” ”ate ri”]it into a lingo compound 
\\h(*re it tool: a turn and rofnrncd alongside the 
gite OM'vor.il Aftili in ollieers of the Customs came 
out and ordero<l the whole of our luggage to be un- 
tied and brought before (hem One after another 
IIk’V began ^ea^rhln” our beddings, tnmks, pori- 
majiteiu*', civ, lest we smuggled cigarettes, liquors, 
and suuil ir otluT dutiable arlitles. JIv jiortnblc 
t\j)ewriter was vjdued at what I do not know, but 
I was asla'd topiv IN gfio for it (about £l 3) It was 
111 vain I argued with the Customs appraiser who was 
ilbinforiiied as to (ho prices of the articles manufactur- 
ed in f<in'ign countries but eventually I had to leave 
mv t)[)cwritcr at the Custom House on the under- 
htanding that when I returned back to India, I would 
take it with mo 'I'liis saved me from fabulous duty. 
M} friend had a Dilrvba (a stringed Indian instru- 
ment) on which they wanted to assess fourteen Af- 
ghanis or Rs. 7/8 as duty. Rather than risking the 
instrument b) allowing it to remain in the Custom 
House, my friend paid the duty, though in the end 
when the matter was brought to the notice of some 
other influential Afghan friends, they managed to get 
us a refund My other friend had an instrument for 
ph}sical culture which evidently the Afghans had 
nev or heard of nor seen and they w anted the package 
to be opened. To their surpiise my friend brought 
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out a portable gramopbone on wbicb we put one of the 
records for exercises and began taking steps to tbe 
[[music wbicb greatly amused tbe Customs appraisers 
and eventually they let us off without duty on those, 
as, if they found ample compensation in the fun they 
had out of the music and our dancing The duty 
ranged from 20% to 200% For instance, on petrol, 
cigarettes and bisciuts, etc , 200% was charged. On 
oilman stores 21% ivas charged out of which 1% was 
credited to the Education Fund Account Naturally 
owing to these excessive duties things were rather ex- 
pensive at Kabul and when we brought this to the 
notice of some of the leading Afghans, who were in 
the ministry we were told that the King was trying to 
modify the schedules of Customs Duty so as to en- 
courage trade in his countr}* 

In passing, I might say that the goods im- 
ported from India and other countries into Afghani- 
stan b)' various legations such as, German, French, 
Italian, Turkish, Persian, Russian, British and so 
forth, vcrc all exempted from duty The following 
from Emil Trinkler’s “Through the Heart of Afghani- 
stan ’ may be of interest to the readers of this book : — 

“It was very often unpleasant working at 
the Custom House Even \vhen the authorities tried 
to make matters as easy as possible for us, it was 
impossible to prevent other buyers'' and sellers from 
pihng up their goods near ours It became especially 
unpleasant when about 50 to 100 leather sacks filled 
with mutton fat vcrc placed there In the great 
heal — the thermometer often rising to about 40 and 
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the third , namely, Hotel A^ali ^ The building of 
this hotel was quite modern, with arrangements 
more or less on European style With difficulty 
we got two rooms between us three, as the hotel 

was pretty full with visitors from various parts 

of the world We were charged Ks 8 a day and 
our food comprised of morning tea, lunch and 
dinner. The invigorating cool climate of Kabul 
reqmred more than a mere cup of tea in the 
morning with a half-boiled egg and some pieces of 
Naan, but fortunately a few steps away from 

our hotel there was a restaurant opened by an 
Indian, where we used to enjoy our second cup of 
tea Avith pastries, both of which were very 

delicious As stated previously the Afghans drink 
green tea without milk which we did not find to 
our taste. 

The city of Kabul is rather a quaint one. 
There are a few modem buildings built on Kussian 
and German style but otherwise the bulk of the city 
consists of old styled mud plastered houses The 
streets were rather dusty though not very dirty and 
the fashionable quarter was known as Lab-e-Darya. 
This meant the river side as there was a small 
rivulet running across in which people bathed and 
washed their clothes as well as cleaned their animals. 
Consequently, this fashionable quarter, instead of 
sending forth cool and delightful air gave out rather 
obnoxious stench at times and every time we passed 

1 As I stn Writing this book, my Afghan host at Ghazni, now in 
Karachi, informs me that the building ib blor-n to pieces by the 
f.nng that tool: place between the loldiors of Amannllah and 
Bacoha e saqa. 




One of the four Royal Palaces at Kabul 



Beautiful rows of Chinar trees extending overtv/o miles 
before entering Paghman. the summer seat of the 
Afghan King 
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through this quarter wc felt as if, we were passing 
through a suage farm 'J'licrc ivcrc a few taxis miming 
but generally tongas or two -wheeled caniages pulled 
by one horse were used The gariw alias w-ore Euro- 
pean dre'^s with cither .straw or felt hats and being 
rather dark in .skin they looked almost like Italians, 
U’hcre was but one Cinema in Kabul, a nice big 
building, but w'hen wc saw it, it was in complete 
nuns having been burnt by a big fire 

Ihcrc arc two or three palaces of the old 
King, Abdur Eahman and his son, Ilabibullah Khan, 
which are w orth a a i.sit. 

The museum in the huge compound of one of 
the palaces of the King particularly interested me, as 
it had a very good colleetiou of aneient cunosities. 
For instance, there were some fine .statues of Greek 
and Buddhistic pciiod togctlicr with innumerable 
coins of the reigns of the Persian and Roman 
Kings, all of w-hich clearl}^ showed that Afghanistan 
had been conquered by Romans, Greeks, Persians, 
Buddhists, Mongols and so forth In one place there 
w ere wooden men dressed up, which w^ere the relics 
of ancient times when a tribe of people called Noories 
w'ere w'orsluppmg these idols 

The first clock made in Afghanistan also 
found a prominent place in this museum, as well as 
the Koran w^ntten in Kufio character which w^as put 
in a special room beautifully covered up wuth glasses 
and nobody wms allowed to enter it, as the Koran is 
considered most sacred and this particular one was 
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supposed to Lave been written bv the bands of 
Usman one of tbe apostles of Prophet Mobammed. 

Some beautiful pistols and axes, witb brd- 
bant diamonds and rubies stuck on them, v ere kept 
wbicb belonged to tbe time of tbe Persians wben 
they were tbe rulers of Afgbamstan 

Tbe fountaiD pen witb wbicb tbe treaty witb 
tbe British was signed m 1919 by Amanullab de- 
clanng himself independent was also given the place 
of prominence in the museum 

There was an armoured coat tbe whole of 
which was eiigiaved with the sacred writings of 
Koran and looked most unique Pi obably the warrior 
was a king who was supposed to be immune from 
death or injury — ^if be put on a male coat of armour 
with the sacred inscriptions from Koran. 

Amongst numerous other interestmg and 
fascinating collections in the museum were to be 
seen pictures of the Sindbis of far off days in whose 
contact the Persians, when in Afghanistan, bad come, 
depicting pecubar types of Sindbi top bats Of 
course special permit bad to be taken before entering 
into tbe museum but we bad no great difficulty in 
obtaimng the same 

My work in Kabul used to carry me through the 
bazaar daily. It was a pecubar Eastern bazaar, with 
narrow dusty lanes, containing small shops on either 
side, with scarcely any light and fresh air There were 
shopkeepers provL-^ion merchants, fruit dealers, Kaan 
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niid pillan ironmongers, carpenters, bootmakcis, 

I olors, siK crsinillis, seent dealers, meat shops, grain 
shops, sugar and tea mei chants, money-lenders and 
in short the whole of the trade of Afghanistan was 
earned on in this haraar '1 he chief import trade of 
Afghanistan was of tea, sugar, matches and candles, 
jneeegoods, hardware, machinery, etc. 'J he export 
trade consisted of carpets made at. Herat and other 
])laeos, hides and skins, .<s well as beautiful furs and 
fruits Fruit w as really a fine trade for Afghanistan 
and but for it the jioorer classes would star\c as they 
had\erv little income and they w ere so content that 
the^ jiraetic.ilh sub^'isted on a big Naan or bread 
worth a pie, an I a w-it^’r-melon, known as garmaa m 
Afghanistan, worth about two annas These fruits 
were carried on donkecs, camels and motor cars from 
Kabul to IV'-hawar and from Kandahar to Chaman 
whence they found th<‘ir we\ to carious towns in 
India LiKo in India, one has to bargain for tilings 
fora considcr.ible time in Afghanistan markets It 
was generally safe to .start with half the price asked 
for, and though one was refused once or twice by 
the .shopkeepers, they eventually bargained for two- 
thirds of the price 

The Afghans are a very hospitable nation and 
several of our friends entertained us to dinners and tea 
parties Perhaps it wull be intcrostang to describe one 
of these dinner parties A high official once invited 
us to dinner at his residence in Kabul, situated near 
the river side, described before ns Lab-c-Darya. We 
w'cro received in an open compound by the host and 
his friends, wdiero w c sat chatting and ]oking and very 
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soon afterwards fruits were placed before us consisting 
of beautiful grapes and water-melons of various types, 
peacbes, apples, etc. Liquor m Afghanistan is totally 
prohibited, except in the case of the various Legations 
who have to apply for their requirements to His Ma- 
jesty’s Grovemment, this being the only quantity 
allowed free of duty in the country, so that ordinarily 
it IS very difficult, if not entirely impossible, to obtain 
hquor in Kabul Our friends who were all cultured 
Afghans, having travelled round several countries of 
Europe, were naturally Europeanized and were not 
much averse to imbibe a few drops of strong spirit, 
which they somehow had managed to procure in our 
honour. After about an hour’s pleasant chatting and 
fruit eating, we were escorted to the dimng room 
inside the house, the table of which was neatly 
decorated in modem European style with innumerable 
little dishes consisting of meat, chillau, piUau, ^ 
pickles, sweets, dry fruits, cellenes and so forth. 
Everything bemg readily arranged, the doors were 
closed and the servants retired leaving the hosts and 
their guests to themselves undisturbed and unobserved. 
Before each person two plates, one on top of the other, 
were placed, so that after having tasted a few dishes 
on the first plate, it was discarded and the second one 
was used for remaining food, which was so much in 
abundance that we could hardly do justice to it. 
After dinner, as if we had not had enough, we were 
again brought out in the open compound and treated 
to some more fruits, tea and cofiee We could see that 


1 Clullau and plUan are dishes of rice coolced yrith clarified hotter and in 
them are mixed pieces of meat, almond, raising, spices, etc. 
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llio Afglinns \\oro excellent- enters and we were liiglily 
clmrined with tlieir hospitality, which wo shall 
alw a} s roincinhcr. 

'J'he Telf'praplis and the Post Offices were 
al‘’0 run b} the Afghans, and though the lung had 
engaged serMCCs of expert I’crsians and other foreigners, 
Iho'-c dejia’lnients seemed to me still to be in their 
infancy and we had rather an anxious time when w e 
med to reecne telegrams from our people in India 
to s.u that our letters had not reached them, 
while as a matter of fact we used to post our letters 
twice a week on Indian mail dajs. The telegrams 
rcccned too were often mutilated and when we 
applied to the Telegraph Office, they promised to 
get the corrections, but it generally took several days 
before the original message was in any way intelligi- 
ble The fact was both the Postal and Telegraph 
Dcjiartmcnts had not conic up to the required 
standards, and though wc made enquiries all round, 
we were nc\cr able to ascertain why our letters 
nc\er reached India foi twenty days at a stretch when 
they ought to have been there wutlun six days as 
w as usually the case Various reasons were advanced 
among which some Afghans hinted that our letters 
were being censored either at Kabul or at Dakka. 
Some even thought the British were censor- 
ing all letters coming from Afghanistan, at Lahore, 
before delivering them to the addressees in India. 
Anyhow' this has remained a mystery unsolved as 
yet. Most probably the delay was due to want of 
proper postal organization. 
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There were some nice schools and colleges in 
Kabul estabhshed by the King, who was extremely 
keen on the education of boys and girls Languages 
taught there, were Persian, French, German and Russian. 
English was very seldom taught and the teachers and 
professors were also Persians, Germans and French. 
The primary education was free and for higher 
education boys and girls were even paid a small sum 
and were clothed and fed by way of encouragement, 
as Bhs Majesty the King believed that m the higher 
education of boys and girls alone was to be found 
the salvation of Afghanistan So many were yearly 
sent out to the Continent, Turkey, and Persia for 
education, that I was told it cost the Afghan Gov- 
ernment seventy lacs of rupees annually (£ 50,000) 
for educating, boarding, lodging and clothing the 
young Afghan students 

It was indeed a pretty sight to see young 
Afghan girls, some in veil and some without, with 
neat, white hand-gloves and with European dress and 
a tin hand-bag containing their books and other 
paraphernaba, walking at a brisk pace towards their 
schools, early every mormng 

During our sauntenngs round the town, the 
mosques at Kabul and Paghman greatly attracted 
our attention in as much as instead of there being 
minarets of a peculiarly Eastern style, they seemed 
to be representing more of the Russian and German 
style of architecture. They were absolutely modern 
structures very dificrent from the ordinary 
mosques one sees m India and what was more, the 



A mosque at Parltman looklnK quite like n modern Gorman 
nrchitocturo 
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King liad cliauged tlic Sabbaili, wliicli is invariably 
Friday, in tbe whole of the Mohammedan world 
since the time of Mohammed, to Thursday Con- 
sidering the religious sentiments of the mountain 
Afghans, this was no ordinary achievement on the 
part of the Afghan King And why this change in 
the religious belief of the people since centuries ? 
Only with a view to break the power of the illiterate 
and self-styled Mullahs who did more hann than good 
to Ills Majesty’s subjects , and it was the firm belief 
of Ihe King th.it the sooiici his subjects came out of 
the giip of the all-powerful but ignorant, bigoted 
and wicked Mullahs, the quicker w'ould they educate 
and bettci themselves^ 

The Afghan soldiers did not strike us as parti- 
cularly smart. This w^as possibly due to their dress 
I noticed all the soldiers having a cheap class of grey- 
coloured clothes, lookmg hke Indian khadi, with a 
peculiar kind of Boer hats made of the same material 
They were not giveu any socks, but wore putties on 
the heavy military boots which w^ere never pohshed so 
that the colour very soon turned grey and matched the 
colour of their uniforms The ofl&cers were certainly 
smart m their dress w^hich was European, and were very 
neat in their appearance too, so that they stood in 
striking contrast to the ordinary soldiers Their mih- 
tary training w^as partly Turkish and partly German. 
But whatever dress they wore, or tiaimng they under- 
went, the Afghans looked certainly a warlike nation 

1 This was the version given to ns by some Afghans in Kabul Bnt my other 
Afghan friends inform mo that this is a wrong notion Tho King’s idea was 
to keep Friday as a Sabbath day, bnt he made Thursday a holiday for tho 
people, so that they may begin to understand the sanctity of Fnday and keep 
that latter day tor prayers and religions observanoos only ^ 
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being imbued •witli free spirit of tlieir mountain 
fastness. 

Dar-Ul-Aman tie nevr capital citv of Afgban- 
istan, to replace tlie old Listoric Kabul, was under 
construction, six miles away from tbe present capital 
city, wben we saw it. There was a beautiful broad 
road, about fifty feet wide, running in a straight line for 
nearly six miles, with fine rows of Chinar trees on 
either side, and with small drain-hke streamlets from 
which the road was watered every day in the most 
ingenious Eastern fashion by two persons standing on 
opposite sides and splashing water on the road with a 
tin can attached to a long rod and appeanng hke a 
sauce pan. On either side of this beautiful broad road 
were artistic villas of the aristocratic Afghans built in 
German, Italian and Russian styles, with up-to-date 
fittings givmg to the on-looker very much the appear- 
ance of Kew Delhi. At the extreme end of the road 
stood a mce httle hill in the centre of which was under 
construction, Amanullah Khan’s beautiful palace made 
of marble, cement and bricks combined on a very artistic 
German style There was a beautiful big garden, with 
lawns and tennis-courts at the back of the palace and 
the surroundings gave one an impression of Scotland; 
the only difierence being that whereas Scotland is 
beautifully green and purple with heather, Dar-Ul- 
Aman looked bleak with scraggy and barren mountains. 
In this new capital city, there was a magnificient 
three-stoned building which was to be the Secretariat 
and Parhamenlary House for the newly constituted 
Jirga There was a beautiful pubhc gardeil with 
lovely flowers and lawns where m the evemngs young 




Sanatorium midway between Kabul and Paghman, where people 
suffering from Consumption are treated by a 
Turkish Doctor 



The beautiful scenery depicting Kabul River on the way 
to Bamlan 
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Afglmn ladies willi llioir family members strolled 
round and bad tea and light refresbments. 

A little railway ran on one side of this 
broad six-mile long road and earned passengers to 
and fro, two or three times a day I ^\as extremely 
])loa<?ed to find a rarsoc, a rendent of Kabul for the past 
35 years, in Der-UhAman who, though he had left 
Karachi \ ears ago, w a*^ speaking his ow n mother tongue 
without diflieult) .uul roincnibered things of the whole 
of Karachi as accuratclv as if he had left the city only 
a few month'' ago 

Before reaching Dar-Ul-Aman proper, a small 
road turned ofT on the right to the tomb of the famous 
Moghul Emperor Baber The tomb was unpreten- 
tious and it appeared much care was needed to prevent 
its falling to pieces Below the lulls where Baber 
sleeps the eternal sleep, lies the Gennan Legation 

Between Paghnian and Kabul, on a liighhiH, 
surrounded by beautiful trees, was a sanatonura for 
the consumptives This used to be one of the 
palatial buildings of the late Amir Habibullah Khan. 
It had then been turned into a neat and clean 
little sanatorium, run under a Turkish doctor The 
cleanliness inside the building and the various 
amenities of life provided for these unfortunate 
victims of consumption, were worthy of high ideals 
the fallen monarch had set before lumself, for the 
uplift of his country In Kabul there was also 
a nice hospital run by Turkish and German doctors, 
where any one desinng medical treatment was 
attended to. 



CHAPTER VI 

PAGHMAN— THE BBAETIFHL SUMMER SEAT 
OF AFGHAN ROYALTY 

Seven thousand feet above the sea level, 
some sixteen miles away from the ancient city 
of Kabul, IS situated the beautiful Summer seat of 
the Afghan Royalty, known as Paghman. It is 
surrounded by hills on all sides and for two miles 
before one climbs up the hill, there is a lovely 
avenue of small Chmar trees There are bungalows 
of the aristocrats bmlt in Russian and German 
style, with gardens in front of them, presenting 
a mosb charming sight that any modem first class 
hill station in India would give us, and yet they all 
were so difierent m their designs and structures. 

The climate turned cooler and cooler as the 
motor dashed higher and higher up the hill, and 
when we entered the Triumphal Arch, most 
exquisitely decorated for the occasion of the Afghan 
Independence Day, for the time being I thought I 
was transported to a Continental city There were 
beautiful young girls with modern European dresses 
with up-to-date shoes, stockings and gloves, and thin 
coloured veils a little below their eyes, to add to their 
charms. They looked at us with beautiful big eyes 
and tender smiles to signify how happy they were 
to enjoy this newly obtained freedom of going with- 
out the Burkha or veils And yet there were many 
women with faces completely covered with small 
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Fountains daily play at Pnehman during summer In the evenings, 
and lend an artistic effect to the gardens 



Triumphal Arch atPaghman, erected In honour of those Afghan 
soldiers who laid their lives for the Independence 
of Afghanistan 
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pirocs of ftlark npiN, dro'v^Cfl in np'to-dnto 

3-nrojn'i\n 'Ihoro worn s<r,\pping young InclP, 

roi^\ rlii’''!v<'d mill f.vir-‘«Kinn<’(l gn'v cyf'^ tliat 

hjnirkh’il with fi<’light of Ifio liolnljivs llioy \\cro 
oln'ul to onjo\ , all in I'uroppmi drof-^pi, nindo of 
cinir^o In Kiil>ul tmlor . u itli K-iluil mode cloili of a 
ratlirr riMir"’ t\(ip 'I li<n ill wore foR liai^^ nmdn in 
Kakul uul \utli t.'hno'-in tloMr 111111118 and ^tick^i to 
add to Iki-ir ••in irtnp'-', 11 ip_\ Inokod indood hk'o 
l''uropf>\n^ ’ilii'long had forlnddi'ii un^ on*' Pidcnng 
<lic main rontri''- of .ittr.irlion*’ at I'agliman with 
tiirlnii", and i'\<‘n tkr ••ui'cpcrs won' not oNonipfod 
from till'' lloN.d K.irni.rin or rommand. a ro^nh of 
tlii8 \\f mot with but few in real VfglmudTr*-^ at loa^t 
in Raglini in 

'llo'ii tlnro woro the I'lnblonis of tlic ncwl) 
roii^titiitod rarliaiiiont. calb'd Loi .Tirga, witli black 
fro( k CO. it'' and troii'-or'', black felt liats and muled 
bools, lookim: like Ru'-smii priests Hand in Iiand 
tlic\ wallo'd. three or f<nir in a row like school going 
childroii loidung aniaringh at thei'lectric lights and 
th*' decoration'' all round them on archos, trees, build- 
ings, gardens and ho forth It might be added here 
that most of these Afghaiih were farmers and villagers 
fitaying miles awav from the cajntal city, who had 
visited beautiful Paghman foi the fir.st time, w’lth 
hpccial Eiirojican dress forced upon them Their 
looks and gait ns well as their manners clearly 
showed they were not an enlightened class, so that 
all the pomp and decorum they saw round them, w as 
sufficient to mystify them. At any rate, they did 
command front seats wherever they went, apd qll 
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tlieir expenses from the buss upto Cinema perfor- 
mances -were defrayed from the Royal Treasury. Ro 
doubt then, that they felt a bit elated and thought 
themselves above their other Afghan brethren. 

We vent straight to Hotel Bahar, a magni- 
ficent Hotel constructed on German style, vhere 
our friends had engaged a room for us beforehand. 
There vere so many guests from difierent countries 
that it vas sheer good luck that ve got one room 
even between us three. Beyond three couches and 
some carpets there was hardly any furniture in our 
room We were charged 12 Aighanis a day, that is, 
Rs. 6 per day consisting of morning tea, lunch and 
dinner. There was no breakfast but a couple of half- 
boiled eggs, and dried pieces of Naan with green 
tea, were all we used to get every morning. The 
lunch and dinner had hardly much variety and they 
consisted of soup, meat, chillau or pillau and fruits. 

The food was always served in European 
style and the tables too were laid with forks, knives, 
spoons, etc , as we find in any modern European 
hotel. The waiters were dressed in white drill suits 
in European style and they were always very polite 
and smihng, though it appeared to me, they wanted 
a more frequent change of clothes than they were 
actually given, as being white they got dirty in no 
time. 


I was told that the Government ran the 
hotel and paid something hke ten thousand rupees 
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annually as loss. Tlie manager was supposed to have 
been sent to Bombay for a couple of years, by tbe 
A%ban Government, to learn at tbe Taj Mabal Hotel 
bow to run tbe management, and considering tbe fact 
that be bad to tram an entirely ignorant set of 
Afghan lads wbo bad never seen knives or forks for 
d-nner, nor bad they seen any Hotel on European 
style, tbe manager must bave bad tbe time of bis life 
to bave brought them upto the standard I found 
them, which though not A1 was tolerably good Tbe 
internal management of the service and the bath, etc., 
wanted considerable improvement to be called 
entirely satisfactory, but yet, taken on the whole, 
and keeping the fact in mind that the whole show 
was got up only a couple of years ago, I thought 
there was no justification for grousing 

As thousands of people bad gathered to- 
gether at Pagbman for tbe bobdays, and holidays 
indeed they were, for even the post office was topsy- 
turvey for eight days, the Government bad pitched 
small tents by hundreds which were rented to the public 
on a nominal charge of about a rupee per day Every 
tent was filled up by men, women and children, and 
from early mormng till late at night they were busy 
with the daily programme of amusements. There 
were cinemas, feats of strength, tennis and cncket 
matches, firing competitions, fire-works, art and 
industnal exhibitions, musical performances, circus, 
carmvals, and innumerable other entertainments, to 
keep one busy aU throughout eight days of the 
observance of Independence. 
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T’or every motor that ran up to Pagliman and 
back -to Kabiil during these kolidaysi there was a tax 
of lls. 2-8-0 each way, whieh income went towards 
meeting a paxt -of the huge expense. 

Every evening a full baud was playing in 
the Pubbc Garden when fountains were at play, and 
small music parties were to be seen in groups at 
httle distances, with hand harmoniums and Indian 
tablas. ^ There were Italians, Gennans, Russians, 
French and English men and 'women, not to mention 
other nations, such as the Tin ks, Indians, Persians, 
and various hill tribesmen. All this great mass of 
mixed humanity, collected there under beautiful sur- 
roundings, attractively decorated with flags, festoons, 
buntings and electric lights, made the evenings most 
pleasant. The exquisite fountains at play, the band 
sending forth Indian tunes, as the Afghans have no 
music of their own, the beautiful flower beds and lawns, 
the singing of various musicians in diffeient jiarts of 
the extensive garden, the leisurely sauntenngs of the 
young and old in then gala dresses, helped to trans- 
form Paghman into a Fairyland ; and I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw Afghanistan so beauti- 
fully arrayed after the sights I had seen all the way 
from Peshawar to Kabul. 

One evemng there was a special large gather- 
ing, as there was gomg to be Atten dance, or the 
dance peculiar to the Afghan soldiers. Iherc was a 
large number of Afghan soldiers standing in a circle 


l Two drum lik* initrumenf* on which Itiu'ng is giccn to tb? mmlc. 




Note the orthodox AfGhnns In their national dross as well as 
the refined Afghans In European dross watching a 
physical culture performance at Paghman 



This beautiful public garden at Paghman looks very charming 
during the observance of Independence Day, when 
crowds of people of all shades and grades 
gather there together 
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in tlicir uniform, und \Mtlit.lic tune of tlic music they 
started going round, and round, beating tbcir steps to 
the time of mu'^ic and clapping at intervals with the 
twist of the bead wliicb looked very attractive, though 
in the long run it became a bit monotonous The 
dance being over, people began inoiung round the 
huge garden, loolcing very charming with the foimtains 
of diftercnt designs sliootjiig up an cnonnous quantity 
of V atcr, and v e sat in a cafe nearby for refreshments, 
from where we overlooked fhc whole garden A few 
minutes later lo, the Aala ITo./.rat (IIis Jlajesty is thus 
teimed in /Afghanistan) ahghts from his beautiful Rolls 
Royce and saunters Icisurcl) through the park. Im- 
niediatelj the aristocracy gathcis lound him, and the 
Aala Hazrat smiles and shakes hands with whomsoever 
he happens to be near by He gently talks with them 
and behaves as if he is one of them But who comes 
from yonder in English dress, a rather beautiful and 
dainty loolang lady with white kid gloves m her hands , 
and beautiful white fur lound her delicate neck ? 
"While other ladies, Euiopean and Afghan, make a 
low bow to the Eaiig, this beautiful ercature steals a 
quiet march from behind the spot wheie His Majesty 
IS busy receiving salutations and courtesies, and walks 
with a smile most fascinating and a gait that showed 
she was no ordinary person Here she is, face to face 
with His Jlajesty, there is an exchange of sweet smiles 
and the beautiful httlc arm is gripped aftectionately 
by the King It is Queen Souiiya, the beautiful Syrian 
Queen for whom AmanuUah Khan has sacrificed 
even his omi country and Kingdom. Close by are to 
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be seen three Afghan children diessed in European style 
with a French and a German maid whom Queen Sounya 
greets affectionately, for they are her own. And so 
the Ehng with bis Queen and children, moves round the 
great gathering in a very simple and unassuming way, 
wilhngly extendmg his arm for a handshake to 
whosoever longs to clasp it And then even a greater 
surprise. Both their Majesties come up to the cafe 
unattended by any of their stafi, and walk up to the 
nearest table, unmindful as to who occupies it or 
who are nearest to it, and sitting there, order out 
their own cofiee. Here goes a merry laugh from the 
Queen and another from the Elmg and yet another, 
till late in the evening, when they return to their 
Palace, having enjoyed their cofiee and the company 
of their friends The Private Secretary to the King, 
Zia Humayun, a Persian, who knows more than seven 
languages, and the Military Attache to the Bang, a 
grandier looking Afghan, are loitering round the 
Park but never with their Majesties, as apparently 
the King and the Queen never want to show their 
pomp and dignity Thus every evemng their Majes- 
ties came and mingled with their own people and 
added to the charm of Paghman. 

One afternoon we were at lunch in our Hotel 
Bahar, when suddenly I saw His Majesty at the door 
of our dimng-room A httle lad of about ten evidently 
well brought up, atonce got up and bowed to him as 
a mark of respect. The King wishing not to attract 
any attention of those present, signalled to him to sit 
down, but it Avas too late and by that time the whole 




Klni Amanullah and Qiioon Surlynh In EnrMoli Court Dross 
Note the Roynl Autorrnnhs Tho whole ol tho wrltlnft 
on the loll Is Amnnullnh o olrnntiiro Tho plain 
and dainty little slrnature on the rlRht Is of 
Queen Surlynh 
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of llio tlininj: room wus !U\nrc of Uis ]Mii]Pst)'’s pic- 
poncc and c\or\ ono stood uj> lIiR Majesty looked 
shy and stealtlnlv made IiiR way to the nearest table 
andsatdowji to Innrh with some fnendR. IlerC was 
tliP Rucec';'' of the Ivin" lus people adored for 

his siniplicilv and deinoeratic disjiosition and where 
he acted himself as a King of the people. 

Among these eight dnvs of enjoyment and 
feasting one e\ening was specially allotted to gathering 
the whole pojmlation of Paghman to w itncss the ccrc- 
moiu of laMiig wreaths near the Triumphal Arch m 
honour of tho«c brn\e Afghan soldiers who had fallen 
in the sor\i(e of then eounli\ during the 'ihiid 
Afghan War It was an imjncssive sight with the 
soldiers and the Afghan Oflirers all lined in rows and 
a large mass of peojdt* st.mdmg quietly There were 
the orphans of those brave soldiers dressed m pure 
while, looking like innocent little lambs whom people 
welcomed by clapping and shouting I'hey were made 
to stand where the wreaths were placed and in fact 
w'hcrcvcr they went they were given preference and 
w’cre looked upon w'lth rcsjicct IIis Majesty had 
undertaken to feed, educate and clothe them at the 
expense of the Government After the ceremony w'as 
over, and this w'as very short indeed, no speeches 
being made of any kind, these orphans were given 
motor rides in specially decorated motor cars, Avhich 
went round the centre of the show and thus added 
to the beauty of it all, 
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Tlie King Kad spared no expense in making 
people’s holidays as enjoyable as possible and an 
Indian woman singer was specially mvited from 
Lahore for the occasion She had more of looks than 
voice and though the fees kept were high she used 
to have full houses every night But what pleased 
me most was the utter silence that prevailed in the 
audience, and both men and women alike heard the 
music with wrapt attention and utter silence, even 
though most of the Indian woidmgs were not under- 
stood by them This reminded me of our Indian 
audience and I really began to marvel that those 
whom we ordinarily called wild were far superior in 
manners and behaviour to those who only prided 
themselves as being refined with the civilisation of 
centuries at their back 

A Similar instance of the Afghan behaviour 
I had chance of observing on the occasion of Bire- 
Works that were arranged at Paghman durmg these 
holidays. The arrangement was made at the Race 
Course where thousands had collected to watch the 
wonderful hire- Works which were certainly far 
superior to what I have so far seen in India We 
were sitting at the topmost rung of the rows of stone 
steps and nearest to us was Anayatullah Khan or 
Agha Lala as he was called by the Afghans. (Agha Lala 
means elder brother and he is the eldest brother 
of the King). He was talking to us in a most friendly 
way when His Majesty asked him as to who we were. 
We were naturally mtroduced to both Their Maj'esties 
who began asking us who we were and how we 
liked their country and so forth. When the show 
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wns over, nainrnlh llicro A\a*- a groat rush of people. 
There wa'! a hew of pretty Afghan girls who M'anted 
to cut their Ma\ through Imiuodiatcly t,\o soldiers 
came crMiig “room for ladies room for ladies,” and 
lo. the crowd '-todd asnle to mahe room for them. 
I'his was l»o\<uid mv expect it ion, I must confess, 
ns I never had dreamt lo find Afghans so polislicd and 
refined ns to listen to a mere ^oltticr and make room 
iingnidtrinalv for Ihf’ir w<*men 

In the (arnivnl things were arr.inged much on 
the sniuc sf\Ic ac, y. o at carnivals in India and there 
was nothing verv ext raordinirv except a Brobdingna- 
gian, who was about nine feet in height lie was a 
man from Kendahar and was moving on his crutches. 
Ifo was a voritabh* giant witli the body well-pro- 
portioned and on enquirv I learnt that once lie had a 
fall from a camel which broke his sjnnal cord, bence he 
was bent ami had to move on emt dies , cv'cnthcnhc 
looked so huge aivl big w ith a rather large tongue m 
proportion to his mouth, wdiich he used to roll 
peculiar]}' while talking, that he almost fnglitencd 
children end ladies lie atonce reminded me of 
the Pahlavans or t]ic warrior licrocs of whicli 
Sliali Naniah, t]ic great Persian epic, is full and I could 
quite understand tliat when m this age, Afghanistan, 
winch was once a Persian territory, could produce a 
giant of nine feet, surely in those far off days the 
Persian w amors must bavo been of enormous size 
and strength Tbe real cause of merriment at tbe 
carnival was tbe presence of two Lilliputians bardly 
about three feet to three and a half wallang on 
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eitlier side of tlie giant They were' from Turkestan 
and iiad the looks of Mongolians. 

The exhibition especialJj held at Paghman 
had a fine collection of all the articles manufactured 
in Afghanistan and it was really worth a visit. The 
produce of silk was exhibited in various phases and 
a man was explaimng the details to the visitors, 
who were in larger number than the building could 
accommodate, but with all that the local industries 
such as, those of boots and shoes, leather, cloth, soft 
and warm hats, silk, various kinds of bangles, 
armlets, necklaces, all kmds of pecubar Afghan swords, 
rifles, walking sticks, soaps, attars or scents, carpets 
and numerous other local made articles were very 
well represented and was of immense interest to an 
outsider. 

The Kmg had made two tennis-courts in the 
garden at Paghman where his brother, Sardar 
AnayatuUah Khan was takmg keen interest m 
tenms and was almost daily playing there with his 
friends and we too were often mvited to play with 
him The King himself at times played tenms as also 
the Queen, but during the time I was there, though 
they were often on the tenms-court, I never had 
the pleasure of seeing them play Most probably 
they were busy with other functions and could not 
spare time for tennis. 

One thing which particularly attracted my 
attention while at Paghman, was the arrangement 
of beautiful fruits at the stalls all covered over with 




Exterior view of the back of the Royal Palace at Paghman Note 
the beautiful stream of water running night and day 



Hospital at Pnghman, where those Afghans who care to go, ara 

treated free 
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wliitc nets to prevent flies from disturbing tlie fruits. 
Tins gn\o a very neat appearance to the stalls and 
I am vondcring vliy tbo various Municipalities in 
India cannot enforce tliis practice m tbe bazaars 
w'bicb vill prc^ ent a lot of diseases originating from 
flics remaining on fruits and food I bad a most 
bappytimc for more than cigbt days in Pagbman and 
I shall never forget tbo beauty of the scenery, the 
climate and the charms of the Afghans who had 
gathered there together for the holidays. 



CHAPTEE TH 

A TBIP TO BA3IIAy 

Once ^vliile cLatting at tie little cafe in tne 
beautiful gardens of Pagbinan Tritb Sardar Anarat- 
ullai, Eian- be began describing to us tbe beauties 
of Bamian, vrliere be said -svere to be seen colossal 
statues carved out of tbe rocks, of Lord Buddba So 
fascinating vras tbe description given by tbis band- 
some and loveable Prince tbat vre decided to pay a 
visit to tbis bistonc place, more so, vrben vre vere 
told tbat bis young son together vritb a party of 
about twenty young men of Royal Family were all 
proceeding tbitber. We therefore made preparations 
and our Afghan mend said all bemg well we should 
leave tbe hotel at 5 o'clock m tbe morning, IpsJiallak ' 
But the Sardar did not turn up till 8 o'clock and as 
such we never actually left Kabul till 0 am. We 
took a mce cup of Tea in the Indian Restaurant 
previously described and with sufficient food for the 
day and our car being fully loaded with men and 
luggage, we began lusbmg across the wild country, 
After about a couple of hours' run we came to a 
place called Cbare-Kar v here our friend bad bis fnend 
as Chief Magistrate and Governor of the place. We 
were led to bun through narrov. zig-zag lanes till we 
came to an open yard where a handsome lookmg 
gentleman was to be seen seated m front of a writ- 
ins table dressed in European style. Round him were 
some soldiers fully armed with loaded nfles and 
squatting m front of him were a fev. Afghans who 
bad e->.ddently come to him for justice. Beneath 
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llic {rMc wfts sittjjig a clerk of flic I\Iagi6liate wlio 
line! heaps of loose papers, all A\ntte]i in Persian, 
lying aliout him and on 'Ihc Magistrate asking for a 
parlicular one he used to dig dceji into them and 
fumbled about for quite a long time before he came 
across llic right paper Our friend’s friend ^^as a 
gentleman as jiolite and polislied as could be found 
in any cmlizcd country and he atonce got up and 
rccencd us and closed the court for a time as he ant- 
ed to take us round the little ba/aer and shoa us 
all the kindness he jios^ibl^ could We abniptly 
loft the court yard and went round the bazaar w'lth 
two soldiers in front and two behind the party of us 
four We loitered round the bazaar for half an 
hour and took lea\ c of our friend w ho very landly 
had ordered a few big and luscious water-melons to 
be placed in our car for our use cn route Wo then 
motored on as we had to go some eighty miles North- 
west of Kabul in the r alley of the Hazara country, 
tow'ards Turkestan The chief road leads from Kabul 
towards Turkestan and immediately at the northern 
foot of that prolongation of the Indian Caucasus now 
called Koh-i-baba It was very rugged and a 
meandering river ran all along the road Mile after 
mile on our way wm passed through various villages 
each inhabited by different tribes. 

The furthei wc w'cnt the faiici and moie 
flat-faced w^erc the tribes till we came across the 
Hazara tubes w'hode wmineu w'ere irnddy and hand- 
some I noticed all throughout my tour in Afghan- 
istan that m the villages and on the fields women 
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moved 'witli open faces ■\ntliout any veils or purdali 
Only a few shy women turned tlieir faces away o'r 
raised their upper garments upto their noses just 
to avoid the curious gaze of foreign travellers. Every 
village had panah dogs who for miles ran after our 
motor car and very nearly upset it, by running in 
between the wheels Very probably the motor nui- 
sance was too much for them and they wanted to 
prevent the traffic disturbmg their peaceful siesta. 
At intervals we used to pass lovely green fields with 
men and women working at their ploughs or reap- 
ing wheat which is their only staple food for making 
Eaan Isaan and fruits seem to be the only staple 
diet of the Afghans as there is scarcely anything else 
there to be had for the little money that these villagers 
could boast of I was very much struck by the con- 
tentment of the people m Afghamstan very few of 
whom however seem to be begging or in rags as we 
commonly find beggars in India. 

It was nearly 11 o’clock at night when we 
reached Bamian and the road looked dark and fnght- 
ful "We were constantly fearing the onslaught of 
some robbers or murderers in such a quiet and God- 
forsaken part of the country However, there 
appeared a tower with a little fort round it owned by 
an Officer of the State. "We asked permission to stay 
in, which was given by the servants willingly, the 
officer himself being away from home. But we 
could command no food or water of any descrip- 
tion at so late an hour and the very suggestion brought 
a frown on the face of the man, so that we had to 




One of Buddha's colossal statues at Bamlan Note the scraping 
off of the upper portion of the face by some 
religious maniac 



The author with some of his Indian and Afghan friends, Inside 
one of the numerous caves at Bamlan burnt down 
to efface Buddhistic paintings 
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On two sides of these idols are stone staircases leading 
to a chamber near the head, which shows traces of 
elaborate ornamentation in azure and gilding. These 
two are burnt by a pecuhar substance which has turn- 
ed all the caves inside the rock pitch black as if a 
layer of coal tar had been poured on them. Hero 
and there isolated paintings of Buddha in meditation 
or his mother or father are to be seen in beautiful 
azure and gilding from which one could imagine what 
the whole thing must have looked hke in those far 
off days when all these small caves were peopled by 
the Buddhist monks It is not known which fanatic 
ruler is responsible for the irreparable damage or loss 
to the ancient art Probably, it can be attributed to 
Jengiz Khan who had long besieged Baraian and final- 
ly destroyed the fort. For full historical information, 
the readers may consult the “Rock Caves and Statues 
of Bamiyan” by Hon’ble M. G Talbot 

"NATiat was my surprise when I came out on 
the terrace early in the morning to have a shave, and 
trying to look for a nail on the wooden structure of 
the door to hang my mirror on, I read the name of 
my esteemed friend, G K Nariman, written in pencil 
with the date of his visit to that place. Evidently 
he had stayed in the very room where we had slept 
the night over 

In the opposite direction of the rock caves 
and statues of Bamian was a ruined castle probably 
five centuries old which is believed by some of the 
Afghans to be the Castle of Zohak, the legendary 
usurper King of Persia described in the third chapter. 
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AVe made a stop of t\YO days at Bamian dur- 
ing nliicli we Incd on beautiful fruits and home- 
made curd and pillau cooked in pureh Afghan st}dc. 
'J hrouerhout, the climate was so agreeably cool and 
mvigoratintr, that wc looked quite ros}' during the 
short stay wc had at (hat histone jilacc 

^\^ulo returning to Kabul we came across a 
huge stone cMdontly fonning jiart of a rock once and 
lying on the side of a turning inscribed in Bhrahnuni 
character T took a jihotograjih of it witli great care 
with a MCw to getting it transcribed bv some scholar 
knowing the language to enable me to know what 
it meant 

Unfortunatcl} , wlulc returning to India my 
friend Mr Mulbck dropped one of his bags from lus 
car winch has never since been traced, so that all 
my photographs along with the bag have been lost 

I will never forget the disappointment at 
having lost some very rare photographs of the 
country where I do not know' wdiether I wull have the 
good fortune of going again 

All I could do was to draw the attention of 
our Afghan friends to got the block of ^tone removed 
to the Kabul Museum, as that w'as the only one of its 
kind we saw in the wdiole of Afghanistan, as a relic of 
Buddhistic influence in that country. 
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We decided to see tliis lainoiis citj in Indian 
History, my friend and I. So mncn is said of the 
Great ^lalmiud and his frequent c-cnqnests of Somnath, 
the Temple of the Hindus in EarhiavraT, that vre 
thought it TTonld he ili-aaTised to miss an onportunitv 
to see his once famous Capital city —herein he had 
collected untold treasures, plundered from India. 
Accordingly, vre began making enquiries from the hlotor 
Transport Company as to the best method of reaching 
Ghazni, but to onr disappointment ve found they 
Trere not running their busses on that side We there- 
fore —ended our —ay to a Serai and found iz busy rrith 
motor busses, and a lot of Afghans vrith their bag 
and bagsase, all chattering and shouting: their throats 
hoarse, and evidently bargaining T*ith the scoundrels 
of the motor drivers. After making due enquiries 
from the encited lot there. — e found that there vere 
no fixed busses nor any fixed time for them to carry 
us to that Ancient City. We therefore bargained vrith 
one TTily Afghan Agent and it vas agreed that ve 
should go to the Serai the next day at noon. About 
eleven in the morning next day. — e leisurely sauntered 
through the bazaar and came to the Serai thinking— e 
were too early and found much to our chagrin that 
the buss for Ghazni had already left, and there vras 
none other to go that —ay on that day. Early next 
dav Tve again — ent to the Serai and caught hold of 

0- •C 
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tlie Motor Agent wjio gave a Bigruficant emile and 
said, “Insliallah, you will go to Ghazni to-day as soon 
ns the busses come back from where the Police have 
taken them, as there was a raid somewhere, and all 
the busses were captured by them.” We left our 
address saying w c w ere staying very near the Serai 
and would keep ourselves ready if the buss would 
come and give us a lift A solemn promise with a 
loud Inshallah was given and we were waiting all 
da)' w’lth our bedding and c\ crythirg ready in the hotel 
but the buss never came Evidently it had already 
left prior to our calling at the Serai It might be 
mentioned that there is no fix time for these busses to 
lea\c nor is there any responsibility attached to any 
one These are privately owned busses by unscrupu- 
lous motor drivers who know nothing better than saying 
Inshallah and securing money in advance from passen- 
gers and leaving the rest to Allah How'cver we were 
determined to go to Ghazm and so on the third day 
wo went early in the mormng to the Serai with our bag 
and baggage and got in one of the busses which was 
supposed to go to Ghazni, but it was quite noon before 
the buss moved on as the owner had to wait till he 
found aU the seats taken up, otherwise it would not be 
worth his while to use so much petrol over two 
passengers 

It was an extremely dusty journey extending 
over mnety miles and the road, though not bumpy 
to the extent I expected it to be, was nevertheless 
umnteresting The passengers with us were a poor 
set of Afghans and on the whole rather quiet, so that 
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to pass the time my friend Mr Darahshah Shroff who 
knew Persian well, began amusing the passengers 
with his anecdotes and his knowledge of the 
Ancient Persian Kings \Mien he started talkmg 
of Firdausi they pricked up their ears and felt 
greatly interested to learn who he was and what he had 
done Naturally, though speaking Persian and not of 
the first order, these way-fairers were an ilhterate lot 
and were not supposed to know of the immortal Homer 
of the East It might be of general interest to the 
reader to learn who Firdausi was and what connec- 
tion he had with our undertaking such a dusty and 
uninteresting hard ]ouTney of mnety miles ofi Kabul 

A Turk slave by name Subaktagin, once went 
out shooting and caught hold of a kid whose mother 
to save her hfe ran away into the jungles as fast as 
her four legs could carry her But every few seconds 
she began casting a backward glance and bleetmg as 
much as to say to Subaktagin that it was shameful on 
his part to thus make her so unhappy by separating 
her from her heart’s dehght Subaktagin felt pity for 
her and let off the kid which joined her mother in 
no time The same night, it is said, vSubaktagin 
heard a voice in a dream telhng him that as he had 
done an act of grace that day, he would one day become 
a king And so he did, and estabhshed his kingdom 
in 977 A D He was followed by his son Mahmud 
of the historic fame who was very fond of heanng talcs 
of the Ancient Persian heroes v, ritten in a book called 
Bastan Namah. Being very fond of Per'^ian Poetry, he 
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entrusted the work of trAnslatmg tlic book in Persian 
verses to Firdau*^!, the greatest genius among the 
poets m Persia Tins Liglit of tlic Court, as bis title 
given Inm b} Mabmud suggests, tbougb bis real name 
i\as Abul Kassim Tusi, laboured liard for thirty years 
during vbicb be composed some sixty tbousand Persian 
couplets AMien tbc vork was entrusted totbis gifted 
poet, tbc King bad oficred bim one Mobor (Guinea) 
for e\ cry couplet, so that for thirty 3 cars’ labour this 
gifted but jioor jioct ought to have got sixty tbousand 
pounds sterbng But Mahmud was avaricious and 
Firdausi bad made an enemy m tbc Cbaiicellor 
of the Exchequer, so that one day when the Iving 
was in au ill mood,- be was told that the Treasury 
was nearly empty and it would be folly to waste 
sixty tbousand Guineas (i^Iobors) on Firdausi’s 
couplets Ibo King took the Royal Treasurer by 
bis word and ordered that Firdausi bo sent sixty 
tbousand sihcr coins instead, in other words, less than 
sixty tbousand sliillingb The poet was at a public 
bath, some miles away from where tbc King was, 
when an orderly presented him w'ltb three bags, 
each of twenty tbousand silver coins, and the 
King’s letter, informing him of the change of bis 
mind This enraged the old poet, wKo was then 
nearing seventy, so much, that be presented one bag 
tq the man who brought the message and one to the 
keeper of the bath and one to nn old lady nearby 
and tearing ofi the letter asked the orderly to convey 
to the Eling that bo bad not wasted bis thirty precious 
years over this miserly reward. It would be long to 
narrate subsequent developments as to bow Firdausi 
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satimed the great ^Malmiud by writing a q^uartettE in a 
Mosq^tie, ironically telling the King that had he been 
born of a lady and of a king he would have showered 
pearls and diamonds on him instead of proving himself 
a miser, how the king ordered him to be trampled 
underneath the feet of an elephant, how Kixdausi 
saved himself from this miserable death by fieeing 
to the Court of his new patron, how eventually 
he roamed about from place to place, and died in a 
pubhc street, on hearing a little boy repeat hk self- 
same quartette which had driven the kmg to such a 
great rage And then the history ends with even a great- 
er tragedy than depicted above It so happens, that 
late one evenmg the King returns from a hard day’s 
work and is much worried and wishes one of his 
personal attendants to read Firdausi’s great work 
>Shah Kamah as it is called. Some very sweet and 
philosophical verses arc recited which gladens the 
heart of the kingi who suddenly recollects what 
grave injustice he has done to that genius whom he 
himself called the Light of the Court, and at once 
orders that sixty thousand gold mohors be sent to 
him forthwith A courtier runs as fast as his 
horse can carry him and comes to the town where 
Firdausi was last supposed to be staying. As 
he enters the gate he sees a funeral procession. He 
enquires who was thus being earned to his grave 
and staggers to find it is none else than Firdausi for 
whom he has come. The king’s atonement is too lato 
and thus ends the life of the greatest Persian Epic 
Poet, who has left an immortal name for hiroEelf, and 
an invaluable treasure in the Persian literatoie. 
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It was partly witli a view do homage to 
this once mighty kmg Mahmud, who, directly or 
indirectly immortalised the Ancient Persian Kings 
through Firdausi’s great work, and partly with a 
view to see this ancient historic capital city, that we 
started for Ghazni. 

Once did we stop at a dilapidated village for 
refreshments, but there was hardly anything to be 
had except huge watcr-mellons, and the dust had 
accumulated so much all about us and over our 
luggage, that I was afraid oven to open the tiffin 
basket and contented myself by sharing a water- 
meUoii with my friend 

Along with us there was an Afghan with a 
huge long Naan round his waist belt, which he from 
time to time used to break and eat and looked so 
content over it the whole day 

Late in the evemng we arrived at Ghazni so 
full of dust that we looked as if we had risen from 
our graves There was not a sign of any broken 
down castle or palace or even a park or a garden, 
and I was greatly disheartened to find Ghazni, the 
once mighty city of an equally mighty king, so barren 
and void of any life around And it was only nine 
hundred years ago that he was one of the mightiest 
Kings of the East, with his capital in that city The 
buss stopped at a Serai, as miserable looking as the 
city itself, and it was fortunate that we had a friend 
from a noble Afghan family, so that we decided to 
go to his place for the mght. 
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There was an old Fort on a hill, rather unique, 
in which the whole of the population of Ghazni had 
their quarters Our friend was no exception and we 
therefore wended our way through the gate of the 
fort To my surprise I found there was only one 
entrance to the fort, and as it was evening time, along 
with the farmers and other men and women labourers, 
their cattle too were driven in through the same gate 
Inside the gate was a long narrow lane, on either side 
of which were shops of gram, mutton and munition 
dealers, goldsmiths, ironmongers, etc., etc The lane 
was so narrow that hardly three men could walk 
abreast and the reader can then imagine how difficult 
it must be for the cattle and the farmers late in the 
evening, to go through it All the houses inside were 
very quamt m their structure, mostly thatched, with 
very low doors and windows It was a perfect maze, 
'and but for our friend and his servants we would have 
been lost in that fort An old maid greeted us and 
told us that the Agha (the lord of the house) had 
gone shooting but would be back presently We 
loitered about the fort for over half an hour and 
found the place most uninteresting and I was most 
disappointed in not finding the slightest vestige of 
the existence of the once famous city All that could 
be seen was miles and miles of flat plains with a 
patch of green here and there and with some sign of a 
ruined bmldmg 

Our friend came, a well-built, brov.n-eycd, fair 
and rather handsome Afghan, with polished manners, 
and apologized for having kept us waiting so long 
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llo led into hi^ hinall buildmp wliicli v\as llic only 
one of its Kind in llie nliolo of Glmzni ^\]ncll Imd 
Mnnll doors and v\mdo\\s with glp.sscs Others ncro 
of n different, de-ign and not so good 

lie at once ordered tea, late though it was, 
whirh w IS sorvetl in unique Afghan fashion, not 
unlike Persian A beautifully embroidered cloth 
V. as spread on which cujis and saucers were laid 1'he 
tci was served In the host himself , usually no 
milk* IS t iKen with tea (Jrcen tea is used all 
iliroiighoiit \f'ihanistan and as it is rather weak 
without mill: it h.irdh suits the taste of those who 
are used to drinlciim good liulian tea with milk ami 
simar 

\ftcr some time was sjieiit in jilcasant chat 
our charming host ordered out dinner which was 
served on the same style us the tea 'Iwo huge dishes 
of nee mi\ed with meat were placed in the middle, 
as also some deln loiis fruits, and one had to help 
himself from these accoiding to his requirement Of 
course fingers were used in eating the food 

It was the fourth of Sejitcmbcr, and yet the 
height of CJha7ni being nearly 7,2S0 feet I found it 
very cold and had to put on mv overcoat to keep 
myself comfortable Our host was a good musician 
and, as stated before, Indian music is mostly pre- 
valent in Afghanistan, so that he entertained us to 
some good music on harmonium, and rubab (a 
stringed Afghan instrument like a mandoline) as well 
as on a Dcccaphone w'hich he had obtained from 
Bombay. 
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Tke nest morning "^e were supposed to be 
returning to Kabul and so we got up very early to 
go to Mabmud’s grave Our friend being rather 
fond of shooting took a man with hirn to carry his 
gun for him and only a few yards from the fort we 
came across two beautiful minarets each 140 ft. high 
and about 400 yards apart, which are the only 
remnants to remind one of the once famous Mahmud 
of that place. The inscriptions on the top of the 
minarets are in Kufic, the language which was in use 
prior to the Arabic language, and they are built 
somewhat on the style of Kutub Minar, though not as 
beautiful as the latter. It is said that the first 
minaret was built by Mahmud himself to com- 
memorate his victory of Somnath and the other one 
was completed by his son after his death 

We walked on after having taken photographs 
of thes*3 beautiful minarets, as will be seen from the 
picture on the opposite page, and met with some 
Afghan farmers carrying grapes on donkeys all the 
way to Kabul, in exchange for which they brought 
back from that city wheat for their family 

At a distance of a mile and a half, we came to 
the village of Rouzah, where lies the tomb of the once 
mighty monarch who had invaded India no less than 
seventeen times, and brought untold treasures to his 
countr}^ The outside appearance is very unprepossess- 
ing, unlike the beautiful Mogul structures at Delhi and 
Agra. The walls are thatched with mud and straw, 
and it almost appears an irony of fate that such a 
mighty monarch is laid in such a dilapidated place 




The view o( tlio court o( Justice it Knndahnr not very fir from 
the British Consulntc 
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\\ illi surli A jioor ^iruriurc <ncr lii^ graAC. Inside tlic 
little IiaII is tlio marble grn\c of l\Inlimud sMtb Kufic 
diameter*', iiuoKing bleK'-ings on the soul of the dead 
long 'I here are on the walls, inscriptions describing 
the times of Mabmud’s reign and Ins death, etc It 
IS saul that this tomb was found in such a dilapidated 
eoiulition that Ind lutt the late King Ilabibullah 
Khan t,vK<'n special interest in it and hejit up the 
strueture In oceasuinal repairs, there would liardly 
ha\e bee'll left an\ trace of the gra\e of the world- 
hnown foiifjueror of India Many Afghan ladies daily 
\isit the tomb, where thev go in expectation of 
realisin': their most cherished desires in life, taking it 
to be the tomb of a saint It is said, that the dust 
collected from near r^Iahmucrs grn^c is sold in Kashmir 
and other jilaces to deluded folks 

The heroes of all nations carry extraordinary 
tradition with them and Mahmud is no exception to 
the rule Sirdar Ikbal Ah Shah in his “,(Vfglianistan 

of the Afghans” writes, “ m Ghaznee they say that 

Jlahmud on his sc\enteenth invasion of India 
plundered and ransacked tlie temple of the rich 
Soimiath I'hcre stood an idol m the centre of the 
mxindcr (temple) of gigantic height This was made 
of gold and was hollow' and the worshippers used to 
dro]) their jirc.sents of jewels in its mouth Mahmud 
struck the idol with a hammer b}' his own hand, 
and when his officers bcscachcd lum to spare the idol 
and accept money from its worshippers, he replied 
that on the Day of Judgment he w'ould like to be ealled 
‘j\Iahmud the Idol Breakei,’ and not ‘Mahmud the 
Idol Seller.’ 
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"Cartloads of rubies and diamonds, gold and 
silver fell ont bke a torrent of rrater from tbe idol s 
interior vben Mabmud stnick tbe idol. Tbe wealtb 
vras brought to Gbaznee, and a portion of it was 
ordered to be placed at tbe Jiimma Mosque at 
Gbaznee, wbile two other pieces were sent to Mecca 
and Medina in Arabia, to be used as steps of the 
Mosques Tbe Hindus, it is said, came to Gbaznee 
and sent a petition to Mabmud to say that the jewels 
of tbeir idol might be retained by the lung, but 
tbe idol should be exchanged for money 

"Mabmud, they say, ordered tbe idol to be 
reduced to powder, and that powder, mixed with floui, 
made the bread for tbe Hindus at night The next 
morning Malimud said in reply that be had no idol 
left, for they had eaten their object of devotion in 
their bread the preceding night 

The V. 01 shippers of the Somnath veie 
"ric\cd at heart to know what bad been done to 
them, and in agony and clcspuii they returned to 
India ’ ^ 


"NVe hurried back to the fort and on the wey 
saw the tomb of ^labraiid's father Subaktagm, some 
two miles from the fort. This was lost sight of for 
years till Abdur Rahman located it and made a 
simple structure on it Both these tombs, so simple 
and almost dilapidated and forgotten by the world, 
reminded me of bow avaricious Mabmud was and bow 
be on bis death bed ordered out the whole of tbe 


1 Afgham^'an of the Ajgt (int, p 148 



Tlif exterior ol the rrent Mnhrmid of Gltnrnl’r tomb at tlio vlllngo 
of Rouji f omo four mllco from GhnznI 



Hero llos tho fnmouo Idol Bronlior and tho plundoror of the 
tronsuroB of Somnnth tompio 
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iroasuTo lio lird acinimulAiod by constant f'gliting 
and blood.^bod, to be biouglit near bim, and bon 
lie tlion nept. lilvC a child ‘^cMng he nested .so much 
of his energy in uselosa lighting and accumulating 
of ncalth e\cn at Hie cost of .so much blood and 
after all tlicrc he was unable to carry a single com 
nitb bim to the world bevond Such is indeed life 
and I was grc.dlv struck In the contmst of CJliazm .as 
ne re. id of it in histoiv .md as 1 .ictually .s,n\ it 
with its two f.Muous kings King .dmost forgotten 
•iiid le.aMiig not A ii.iec behind of then gre.at pomp 
and power 

^Vo 1.111 foi oui Inns but it n. is gone by ' 
]lon ’ We could not ‘an l’erh.i))S oiii Kind host 
was too aiiMoiis that ne should enjoy Ins liosjntahty 
.1 day longer and he had ine-ariaiigcd it Perhaps 
the wily clianficni did not c. ire to wait foi ns when 
Ills buss was full At any late ne neic theic per- 
forie a second d.i) 'Ibcrey. .is iiotliing to do the 
whole d.i} but to e.il loiel} fruits and pillao and 
keep on looking long di..l.>n(es tliroiigh the ficld- 
gkasscs from the toji of oui host s house In the 
evening ne went round the ba/,.iar .and ncic intcic.stcd 
in natclung the poshtins' that ncie made from the 
goats’ hair These .mc well-made .and aic faiilj'- cheap 
hut the Afgh.ins, not knowing the .scientific method 
of cuimg the sluns, they stink very much and one 
hardly feels like putting them on Theic were bullets 
and cartiidgcs as well as guns .and swords made in the 
bazaar and neie sold ficcly to any one The question 
of license uevci occuiied to the Afghans and as they 

1 Poshfins^Long ooate and ovcrconta made from eheop’B skins 
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are a brave race tbej flunk by right they ought to 
own arms Afterwards I learnt that Amanuliah Khan 
was trying to make it compulsory for people to have 
license before they could keep arms But this 
was evidently too late. There were lamps manu- 
factured m a crude way though the top portions v ere 
imported from Germany Among other local indus- 
tries I saw soap and cloth being manufactured. 

There are some beautifully painted walking 
sticks to be purchased in the Ghazni bazaar and I 
have brought two with me But the peculiarity 
about these is that they are much too long and 
not comfortable in walking as we usually find 
ordinary sticks 

The next day we got our buss waiting for us 
at the (Serai and we wore thankful to leave the place 
at about 9 am The journey back vas marred by 
stoppages due to the petrol trouble but we had an 
optimist of a driver -uho had nothing to say but 
IKSHALLaH to all our questions and even though 
he kncv he v ould not reach Kabul till late in the 
evening. vhonevc-T asked if ve vould be there by the 
afternoon, he would cooly say, ‘ IK(SII.VLLAH, you 
V, ill “ We vere at a distance of .some thirty miles 
from Kabul and I knew it would not be po-^ible 
v.itlun an hour to reach there and yet when I a4.ed 
mv optimist Afelian how long it v'ould take to 
reach there, ‘ IX&HALLAH,” was the prompt reply, 
“within ten minutes We never got in there till 
after two hours due to punctures and engine trouble, 
you bet. 



In'crlpllon In Kuflc clinnctcr on one olde of the tomb of 
Mnltnnicl of OlinznI 



The fort of GhnznI, within which romnins tho whole population 
of that city 







CHAPTEE IX 

KANDAHAR, THE FRUIT GARDEN OP AFGHANISTAN 

As stated in tlie beginning, due to want of 
time I bad to change my intended motor trip to 
Afghanistan, and instead of entering the country from 
Kandahar, I entered it by Turldiam However, after 
having returned to India, I had to make a rush for 
Kashmir on business, and after finishing my work 
there, I returned to Quetta for Kandahar I was 
surprised when again difficulty was created over my 
Passport, which stated that I intended going to 
Afghanistan lua Peshawar, and as such I could not 
enter it again via Kandahar, unless a fresh Passport 
was made out However, after much difficulty I 
managed to get my Passport vised, and left Quetta 
on the morning of the 14th October 1928 I reached 
Chaman the same evening, after having passed the 
famous tumiel, supposed to be more than three miles 
long, and ha^^ng slept the mght over in the Dak- 
Bungalow, I made preparations to leave Kandahar the 
next morning There are one or two Indian motor 
car companies runmng their motors to and from 
Kandahar, and I engaged a front seat in one of these 
After a short run, I came across a huge plain, miles 
in length and breadtli, from where one could see a 
fort Imown as Killeh-Jadid, which was the Afghan 
Custom House on the way to Kandahar The Bri- 
tish Border on that side is marked by white stone 
pillars, placed at short distance, beyond which bes 
the Afghan territory Just as our motor proceeded 
between the white stone pillars, we found a very tiny 
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little tent lierdly a foot or two above the ground, 
wliere tlie motor stopped, and two or three Afghans 
jumped out fiom underneath the tent and began 
looking at our passports They then permitted our 
proceeding further and the motor dashed on To my 
surprise there wrs no road to Kandahar It was a 
wild barren sandy track of land, wherein the chauf- 
feur had to find his way m the best manner he could, 
and so one could see motors proceeding m all zig zag 
manner, and sometmies tyres penetrated more than 
nme inches into the sand The Customs House of 
Killeh-Jadid being at a distance of only seven miles, 
i.'O should have been there m le'^s than fifteen uimutes, 
bat there bemu no road and the sand being deep, oar 
motor fully took an houi to do the distance Our 
Umgage v. as cxaiuiuf'd ^anie as at Kabul , every little 
ort.clc having been taken out of the bag I had a 
‘'P’uple tin of cigarettes, and the Customs man 
coollv helucd himself to ncarlv half its contents 

mi. m 

pu'J “^hoved it into his poclcct smibnglv, as much as 
to say if vou grumble I will detain voii for hours ” 
One of the jic^^engcrs with me had brought a 
new blanket ”, Inch evidently he had boueht at 
Chamrn and not declared m the Cu'^toms 'Jcliedule, as 
require 1 bv the Afghan Customs This rroatod a 
lotofhov.bnc: and bw^tbn!! about in the Custom 
Hous'^ and th*^ man jilorded not euilty, a‘^ it v as for 
his p'j*- (in'"! use Aiuv, ry tlie rather fit and ro-v 
lookiiur Afahaii at tlu Cu->tom Home vrs m no mood 
to put up V ith explanations and icry nonciy 
otilorcd the poor man out, aivl % elkri out to the 
subordinate to confiscate the blanket I founfi our 
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motor was being detained by the chauheur more 
than was necessary, and on enquiring I was told the 
passenger whose blanket was confiscated had not 
come and was still busy argmng with the subordinate 
of the Custom’s Collector. After having waited for 
him full half an- hour, we proceeded on to Kandahar 
and to our great surprise, after the motor had run 
about five minutes, the passenger came along and 
behind him came the blanket with some unknown 
man, which he smilingly took with him and the motor 
proceeded, as if notlung had happened Upto this 
tune I have not been able to make out what wonderful 
trick was played by the fellow passenger to get back 
his blanket, so emphatically ordered by the Custom 
Collector to be confiscated 

After another couple of hours’ tiresome run 
we came to a place called Takht-e-Pool and once 
again we had to bring out our paraphemaha for Cus- 
tom’s crude exaimnation The journey was most 
dusty and I was feeling hungry and thirsty and was 
hoping that in a short time we would come 'across a 
way-side mn, from where we might get something to 
dnnk, but instead our motor stopped near a place 
where there was a shallow streamlet and a man sitting 
nearby, selhng water-melons My tiffin box got so 
buned in dust that I was almost frightened to open 
it, so I left it alone and contented myself by pertaking 
of a water-melon which was my only lunch that day. 
I then proceeded down the stream to fill my water- 
bottle for a drink and as I proceeded, I saw the seeds 
and peels of water-melons lying about and a man 
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performing ablution of a most delicate and fillby 
nature It vi'as a sbock to me to see tbat tbe only source 
of -erater supply betu'een the huge track of land from 
Chaman to Kandahar should be so lightly treated and 
made poisonous for any other purpose. I dropped my 
bottle on the spot and returned in disgust, and reached 
Kandahar late in the evemng, without ha\ung taken 
a drop of water ; and yet to my surprise other passen- 
gers with me and in various other motor cars thought 
nothing of dnnking the water from the same defiled spot, 
or of washing their faces and hands with it Proceeding, 
a few yards away from the mam motor road, we 
saw some armed Afghans with nfles across their body, 
waving their hands to ns as if in salution, and our young 
chauffeur on seeing this speeded the motor so much 
that I was almost wondering if he was suddenly taken 
ill. Later on he explained that these \\ ere the robbers, 
who since the past week were harassing passengers 
and robbing them of their property. At last we reach- 
ed the Custom House at Kandahar and once again u cut 
throuuh the tedious task of Custom’s examination. As 
I was entering the mam gate of the city called Sheher 
Darwara, I was greatly surprised at another Afghen 
stopping the motor and wanting to rc-cxamme the 
goods I strongly protested and explained to him that 
it was hardly a hundred yards from there that the 
mam Custom officer had seen my luggage ap.art from 
three previous examinations cn rovte, and he coolly 
told me I had done him no obligation by so doing 
However, on my flatly refusing to show the luggage 
the mitter enlel anl I entered the gate, and met 
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uiyliost, EHian Baliadur Sardar Molid Edian, His 
Majesty’s coimsel at Kandaliar 

It took me fully six hours by motor car from 
Chaman to reach my destmation 

As I was entering the walls of the city of Kan- 
dahar, I was curious to find out why people ran in 
batches of fives and tens On enquiry I found that 
three dacoits were to be blown through the gun within 
a few minutes I ran to the spot, which was crowded 
by Afghan men, women and children. There were 
three nasty looking dacoits, who had been captured 
a few days before by the king’s soldiery, for lootmg 
and harassing the wayfarers passing to and from Kan- 
dahar and Chaman on business With a view to set 
an example, and to keep the road perfectly safe for 
travellers, the special council of people at Kandahar 
had ordered that these culprits be blown through the 
guns It was an experience of my life to have seen 
this rather revolting spectacle The culprits were 
marched through the city, with heavy chains round 
their body and with a strong escort of soldiers with load- 
ed guns and were eventually brought near the hiU, in 
front of which was installed a sohd gun A blacksmith 
was asked to break the chain, which was so strong and 
thick that it took him fuUy five minutes to break ofi 
the fetters The culprits were then tied in turn to 
the mouth of the gun, facing the hill At a sign from 
the officer, a brand was apphed to the gun powder 
A loud thunder was followed by a bhnding flash of 
bght and a huge column of smoke, and in less than a 
second the man was high up in the air, coming down 
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in a rapid twirl and dropping witK a tliud starlc dead. 
One was cut clean lialf across tlie body and tbe otter 
came rattbng down in pieces Wliere I stood, a piece 
of flestfrom tte dead dropped near my feet, and before 
I could realise wbat it was, a bttle Afghan boy, hardly 
ten years old, picked up the piece of flesh and began 
examining it most curiously No doubt, to people 
with stern hearts, suohn deterrent punishment is neces- 
sary to preserve law and order in the country. I was 
told by a resident of Kandahar, that five years ago 
when there was a similar occurrence, one arm of the 
culprit was wrenched ofi the body with such force, 
that it struck a spectator on the forehead and killed 
him on the spot, and the man next to him caught the 
same arm in his eyes and was permanently bhnded. 
And yet it surprised me to see the people of Kandahar 
watching this heart-rending spectacle nonchalantly 
and with a serenity with which we might see a 
boxing tournament or a football match 

I returned to the Consulate and after a good 
dinner and congemal talk with my friend, the Khan 
Bahadur, ivent to s^leep. Next day I went round the 
bazaar on business 

Kandahar is a square built city, surrounded by 
a wall of 3f miles circuit from 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, with 
an average width of 15 ft Ihe bazaar is all white wash- 
ed and looks much cleaner and more open than the 
bazaar of Kabul There are few buildings of which 
Ahmed Shah’s tomb with his twelve children pls^y® 
prominent part and really looks -artistic. The popula- 
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tlimg that I am glad of about KaudaliaT, is the novel 
experience of seeing the dacoits hlovm throng 
the guns, and hut for it, I should have felt most 
disappointed that I ever vrent to see Kandahar vrhich 
othervrise boasts of nothing. 



CHAPTER X 

FOLK-LIFE OF AFGHANISTAN 


“Even before be enters the -world tbe Afghan 
crea-fces a stir” VTites Sirdai Ikbal All Sbab in bis 
“Afghani stall of the Afghans ” According to him, 
“preparations are made for his arrival, because 
ceremonies have to be performed which will, as is 
beheved, exercise an influence on his future life ” The 
mother--to-be, is confined to her loom in the eighth 
month or even earlier, according to the state of her 
health, and she is watched over by midwives These 
midwives are not trained, as is the case in the West, 
A woman practises because her mother was a mid- 
wife, and although her knowledge as a nurse may be 
limited — too seveiely limited in not a few cases — 
she is invanably expert in a sense that the folk-lorist 
understands, and is inclined to encourage, if the truth 
be confessed 

‘Tlelatives begin to arrive a few days before 
the birth is due T^Oien it becomes kno-wn that the 
birth IS imminent, others arrive, the men armed with 
matchlocks "When it is announced to those wai-fcing 
ou-tside the house that the babe is born, the guns 
are fired, tom-fcoms are beaten, and the players of 
musical instruments set up a clamour at once shrill 
and deafening But everyone striked the appropriate 
human note “Happy and prosperous be your days 
each says to the other “Happy and prosperous be 
your days '’’is the wish expressed on behalf of the 
new-bom babe too The guns and -tom-txims scare 
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away all evil influences, t]ie good wishes are produc- 
tive of good influences All lieaids are opened in 
tiiis time of rejoicmg and congratulation for a living 
motlier and a living ckdd, sjid buckets of grain are 
distributed to the poor Tbe imagination as well as 
tbe heart of the Afghan is touched by the mystery 
and crisis of birth. 

“^'In connection with the shooting, this is a well- 
defined custom. If the babe is a girl, seven or five 
shots are fire'd, but if a boy, fourteen shots or even 
more. It matters not about what time of the day 
or night the birth takes place The clamour is as 
loud m the darkness as in the dayhght Iso one in 
an Afghan village requires to wait for a morning paper 
to advertise the hour and place of birth , often m the 
dead of night people are awakened by the birth 
demonstration, only, however, to repeat one to 
another the appropriate good wish “Happy and 
prosperous be your da vs ” 

“The date and hour of the child s birth is 
of great consequence Friday is a lucky birthday. 
Happy is the babe who sees the hght on that day 
A child born at early moriimg is assured of success 
in hfe, a child bom in a storm is expected to endure 
ill-health or to have to face other troubles m the days 
to come. 

“When a few months old, the head-shaving 
ceremony is performed by the family barber The 
child is dressed in gaidy clothmg , the barber spreads 
an embroidered handkerchief wets the hair with 
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rose-wfttor fiom a silver cup, and .slia\cs with a new 
razor Tins jiraetice has onginaled in the belief I hat 
the hair of a new-born child is unclean 

"Friends and relatives attend the ceremony. 
They ibnc after the barber docs his part, and arc after- 
wards ontcrl allied to a musical jirogrammc 'WTiilc 
the instrumentalists arc engaged the barber presents 
the silver cii]) that held the rose-water, and each 
guest drops a com into it All the coins must be 
silver, and they all go to the barber’s banking account. 
The shaMiig is rcjicated time and again until the child 
IS four or fne \oars old The first shaying alone, 
howoi cr, IS a ceremonial one 

‘AMicii a child is cutting its teeth, the eyent 
IS celebrated by a gathering of relatives In time, 
when the milk teeth begin to come out, they are thrown 
into a mousehole, so that the new teeth may be sharp 
and strong as those of a mouse 

"The child is kept on irulk diet until about three 
years of age Then it is put on "grain and hard diet.” 
The occasion is celebrated in ceremonial manner 
The fainil)' collect in a room, and the parents recite 
long passages from the Koran The child’s neck 
IS adorned by charms, including luck-stones, luck-wmod, 
and the canmd claw' of a lion or tiger In addition 
to the charms, a sacred pendant is w’om , the pendant 
for a girl is more ornamented than that given to a 
boy The sacred pendant may be a com, or a piece of 
metal inscribed, or perhaps a jewel attached to 
gold or silver chains, For a year or two the child 
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is freed from ceremonials Wlien, however, a new 
dress is put on, a visit is paid to the relatives, who 
drop coins into the pockets 

hoy’s education begms at eight or nine. 
He may attend a mosque school or a public school, 
which is partly supported by the Government. The 
books used are prepared by educationists, chiefly 
notable Mullas, and the Mullas appoint the teachers. 
Every village has its school. The more important 
towns, such as Kabul, Kandahar, Ghaznee and Herat, 
have large and well-organised educational institutions, 
the more advanced being somewhat hke Western uni- 
versities In these a training is given in the more 
linportant Oriental languages Science is not neg- 
lected, but religious philosophy bulks largely m the 
curriculum. Sufis and Mullas have almost complete 
control of these universities, which are attended 
by students from many lands The schools at 
Badakshan, a town on the borders of Afghanistan 
and Turkestan, are attended by many students 
from Bokhara 

“I now come to the betrothal and wedding 
customs and ceremonies The contracting parties 
do not act on their own account There is no pre- 
liminary love-makmg period, as in the West, but as 
arranged between parents or guardian, a proceeding 
not entirely unknown in the West The young people 
have no opportunity of making advances or proposals. 
Purda (seclusion) makes it impossible for the young 
people to meet. When a boy is advancing m his 
teens, his parents open negotiations with the parents 
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of some coy maid wlio lias been discovered by some 
woman lured to pla)'’ tlie part of social spy Tlus 
lady, Avbo keeps ber engagement secret, visits various 
bouses and reports to tbe gentleman wbo bas 
engaged ber on tbe babits and manners of famibes, on 
tbe beauty and behaviour of possible brides, and, 
last but not least, on tbe financial position of desirable 
girls Tbe pedigrees of a girl’s father and mother 
are scrutinised, and, if the parents are dead all par- 
ticulars regarding the cause of death and tbeir ages 
when they passed away If a beautiful orphan bas 
parents wbo died of some disease, there is hesitation 
about contracting a family alhance Tbe Afghan 
gives some consideration to eugenics 

“Of great importance is the question of class, 
and of great importance the question of sect. Men 
with long pedigrees do not wish their sons to marry 
the daughters of upstarts Shiahs wiU not inter- 
marry with Sunnis, for, although both sects are 
Islamic, there is a gulf between them as there is 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics in the 
Christian world. Shiahs aie of Persian extraction, 
and are called Quzilbashi, or merely Quzilbash Then 
Syeds will not give a daughter except to a Syed 
Syeds are direct descendants of the Prophet Mahomed 
A Moslem girl will not wed a Hindu, although there 
are Hindus in Kabul Spiritual leaders, i e Peers 
or Sufis, will not give their daughters to a commoner 
The young man mus't, however, belong to the family 
of another spiritual leader. 
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"One Tveek before the mamage tbe bfitJe 
seeks tbe solitude of ber cbamber surrounded by bet 
companions )Sbe bas to undergo a course of beauty 
treatment. Early eacb morning sbe is massaged vritb 
a paste made of almonds, aromatic substances, and 
flour and butter, and then bas a hath. Tbis operation 
is repeated in tbe evening, lileanv'bile sbe is put 
on light diet. 

"'In tbe meanwbile tbe poor girl-bnde is sub- 
jected to very severe beauty treatment Some elder- 
ly ladies massage ber face, wasb and put oil and per- 
fumes on ber bair Tbe most cruel part of tbe toilet 
is tbe Custom of Tar Zaddani — removing of tbe 
superfluous bairs of tbe face Tins tar zaddam is 
composed of Persian words — tat stnng, zaddani, art 
of beatmg — and ft is efiected in a curious manner 

" A tbin silken string is held by one lady, and 
brought in contact with the skm a second lady pulls 
tbe thread out, and, giving it a spin vritb ber index 
finger and thumb, lets it go It strikes the skin Tbe 
string motion puUs tbe hair out, and the position of tbe 
string is changed after eacb stroke. It is a very 
painful operation, and must be performed on every 
lady whether she bas these hairs or blemishes on her 
face or not. Tbe face having been washed with 
warm water, without ^ap is weU powdered. 

‘ Tbe old ladies m charge dress ber and see 
her repeatedly m her wedding clothes before she is 
finally passed Her tresses are perfumed, her face 
powdered, ber eyes are bngbtened, and, as a finishing 
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toucli, sitaras (stars) are struck liere and there over 
her face These ‘^stars’’, oi beauty-spots, are small 
round discs, with a hole in tlie centre and a sht across 
Sitaras are of various colours — golden, silvery, red, 
blue, purple and green Crescents of the same kind 
are also used, and the shine on them produees a re- 
markable variegated effect A cap is put on her head 
and a feather fixed in it 

“The financial strain of the wedding is in 
large measure placed on the bride’s people They 
have to erect the Shadi Khana, provide accommoda- 
tion for the guests, and the numbei of the guests often 
reaches as many as a thousand people The eost of 
the food IS divided between the bridegroom’s father 
and the bride’s father 

“The bridesmaids prepare a place m the largest 
hall of the house for another ceremony, called aina 
mushaf (Persian-aina, mirror, mushaf, charming and 
beautiful face, meamng a mirror m which a charming 
face is reflected) This is, perhaps, the oldest custom 
in connection with the wedding ceremony A mirror 
IS placed before the bride, and the bndegroom is asked 
to sit on the bride’s left A shawl is held over them, 
and the bride has to unveil and look in the mirror. 
Then husband and wife see each other’s faces for tho^ 
first tune It is, as a matter of fact, their fierst real 
meeting The bride is shy and does not open her 
eyes, and the bridesmaids and others pass many 
humorous remarks, chaffing hei freely. 
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“A Silver engraved bowl is tben brought, with 
a little sherbet, and a plate of white rice pudding. The 
bridegroom is to drink a little of the sherbat and 
offer the bnde a sip Often she closes her lips tightly, 
but force is applied and a spoonful dropped into her 
mouth, so also with the rice pudding. Sherbet and 
rice must always be tasted first by the man A shower 
of roses announces the termination of the custom, 
and when the bridegroom attempts to rise he finds 
he IS held down to the floor, a corner of his coat having 
been sewn to the carpet while he was engaged in aina 
mushaf At this there is a roar of laughter. The 
offender is found, and is probably a younger sister 
of the bride She refuses to undo the stitches unless 
a gold coin is given to her. As soon as this toll is paid 
the bridegroom calls his attendants to bring his 
shoes, but it is found that one of them is missing Some- 
one declares that she knows who possesses the shoe 
and that it will be duly returned on payment of two 
gold coins 

“The bridegroom IS rescued from his tormen- 
tors after the payments are made.” 

The following chapter from the same author 
on the Customs, Rehgious Rites, Ceremonies of Burials, 
etc , may be of interest to the readers — 

“As soon as it is known that a man is about 
to die in African phraseology, the physicians have 
“declared their reply” (jawab dadand) that the 
patient will not bve long — ^the news spreads like fire, 
and relations begin to collect. 
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“If tlie dying man lias not made a will, lie calls 
a qazi and dictates and signs one Tlie women-folk 
dislike to hear of a will , tlic word is never uttered 
ulien anybody is unwell It is equivalent to express- 
ing an ill wisli If they enquire as to bow tbe patient 
is, they generally say, ‘We have beard that tbe 
enemies of your husband are indisposed ’ 

“A dying man calls bis sons, daughters, and 
wife to bis bedside He makes a short speech to 
them in which he u ishes them good-bye, and advises 
them to live in peace and harmony as they have done 
during his lifetime Then he places lus hand on his 
wife’s head and asks her to be considerate to her cluld- 
ren, and appoints his eldest son as the head of the 
family All weep most profusely The dpng man warns 
them — as a rule — that his soul will not rest in peace 
if they weep after his death or do not live together 
in hannony and peace 

“When death at length comes, loud Availing 
resounds through the fort Eelations and servants 
Aveep profusely Someone sits down near the dead 
person and reads the sura yasin (one of the chapters 
of the Koran) Other members of the family and clan 
come to join in the burial procession, and the house 
IS soon qmte full 

“No one is allowed to go into the room Avhere 
the dead person may be lying , a dun hght burns there, 
and two or three hafiz, or chanters of the Koran, by 
rote read the suras in a low tone, Avhile all without is 
wailing and crying Some are wrapped in mournful 
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silence A man is at once despatclied to make tke 
grave ready, another to bring wbite sbiouds and 
incense and eartbenwares In a piece of ground in 
tbe family garden is dug a temporary grave, called 
JaMi and there the dead is wasbed and batbed. Then 
tbis grave is closed up and made green witb turfs of 
grass 

‘‘Water- earners and others engage them- 
selves in the act of -wasbrng the corpse, and two or 
three near relations rub the body, while the water- 
carrier spurts water from his masTik — a goat-skin 
containing water. The big toes of the dead person are 
tied with a strip of white muslin, and a white sheet is 
carried nght upto the head and knotted there. Ben- 
zoin burns all the time, and the lahi is curtained all 
round Then the wooden frame, like a bedstead, is 
brought forward, a white cloth is spread on it, and 
the corpse, supported by six people, is transferred from 
the lahd board on to the bedstead Two sheets 
cover the dead body, and the comers are tied at the 
ends by white strips, and then the jenaza (the funeral) 
preparations are completed. 

“A rose peifume is spnnkled over the jenaza 
no flowers are laid there, but m some families the 
outer cover of the bedstead is inscribed with verses 
from the Koran The bunal takes place as soon as 
possible A short prayer, called fatiha, is read before 
liftins the bier, which is then carried on shoulders, 
the six nearest relatives supporting the bedstead, one 
at each comer and two in the middle; no one goes 
m front of the jenaza. 
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“If (he (lend IS n woman, all the ceremonies 
are the same, but (he washing, gliusl (Persian, bath) 
IS done by a female of (he family — usually the mother 
or some o(her elderly person The bicr is then ear- 
ned from the female quarters to the courl.yard, where 
(he funeral ser\]ce is perfonned 

“^\^len people hear that So-and-So is dead, 
(hey utter those sentences from the Koran “Inna 
Lillaha wa iiina alaih rajayun” (.Vrabic, “We arc 
owned by CJofl, and to Him \\e must all return ’’) 

“The funeral service is held m the courtyard 
or a field where large numbers of people may be able 
to prav 'I'he bier is placed in front and all arranged 
facing it The Imnm, or priest, leads the prayer All 
fold their arms, one o\cr (he other, round their waist, 
direct their ga7e downwards at the words of “Allaho 
Akbar’’ — “God is Great." — from the Imam, and a 
silent prayer is read for (ho peace of the soul 

“^^^lcn the prayer is over, the bier is carried 
to the grave, and all the mourners follow in procession, 
repeating pra3'crs for the dead The grave, which has 
been prepared beforehand, consists of a ditch six feet 
deep, w’lth an underground chamber running to the 
right side, m wduch the body is to be placed This 
chamber is called baghh, or caress 

“It IS the custom that if any one meets a funeral 
procession in his way, whether ho knows the person 
or not, he must accompany it for at least forty steps 
and repeat the prayer for the dead. If he is m a car- 
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riage or riding a iLorse, lie must come down and 30m 
the mourners, and must not pass the jenaza, but wait 
till the procession passes, before he continues his 
journey. 

“When the bier reaches the grave, two men 
descend into the grave and the corpse is lowered gently 
and placed in the chamber. The direction of the 
grave is determined according to the situation m which 
lies the Holy City, Mecca The feet of the dead man 
must be towards the west, and the head to the east, 
the face being towards Mecca. When the men come 
out of the grave, a short prayer is repeated by all who 
are standing round Then the boards are placed in 
position and a mat laid over them and the earth thrown 
m All the mourners throw handfuls of earth, and 
finally the grave is closed and a mound raised over it. 
A temporary gravestone is erected, and below it a 
small lamp burns feebly Men are appointed to watch 
the grave, and, one or two Mullas having read passages 
from the Koran, the party wend their way back to 
their respective homes. 

“It may be mentioned here that in some cases 
the chamber in which the body rests is constructed of 
bricks and a space two feet high is left below the 
covering planks. It is beheved that when the horn is 
sounded on the Day of Judgment all the dead will 
arise. It is desired that when they awake their eyes 
will gaze at the Holy Kaba at Mecca. The .space left 
above the grave is' the height of an average man when 
he si'ts erect, as every one will sit when he hears the 
last summons. 
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“llio of many graves arc not lined 

witli liritk'. n«a an> am shu( lines placed over tlicm 
for ‘omo pco])!*' llunlc lliat Hie body vdl ]ia\c a bard 
in !c, liny Hie trra\e at Hio Blomng of tbe 
Ibtrn if Hie gra\<"' ere ro\ered i\iHi cement and stones. 

“Afler Hie biin.il Hie ibief inourncrs return 
to Hie Ionise of Hie doce.ised 'Jlieic Hic bead of tbe 
( l..n •ublre'-^f's Hio woimiifollc. coimscllnig tbem not to 
giro\e f<tr it n.is Ibe will of Allab tlwt Su-and-So bas 
died and Hiat Ins soul sbould be accorded Divine 
Adept DU f 'llien tbe jiarl} is asked to dine, and 
aft(.r a jir.dor tbe} disperse 

*‘Jbc widow and tbe female relatives of tbe 
dcooased wear no colours and no ornaments. Some 
widows ne\cr ag.nn use colours, but always appear 
in i>urc wbite, wiHioiit oinamcnts 

“Feasts called Jum’aiah (Persian, of Iburs- 
da}) arc bold c\ cry Ihursday, and mourners are 
iiiMted to dinner and to read tbe Koran for tbe dead 
Similar ceremonies arc also observed on tbe fouiteentb 
da} and tbe fortieth day aftci tbe death On tbe for- 
tieth day, which is called Chahluin, friends and rela- 
tions come from far and near to join in the mourning, 
and all go to the grave to pray tbcio The women 
attend on this occasion When a iclation comes from 
a distance to join in the Cliahlim — one w'bo bas not 
been at the buiial ceremony — be shakes bands with 
all and exjn esses S}mipalby 

“C'bablum being over, there is no other formal 
function till a year bas gone past Then the mourmng 
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Galled salt (Persiaiij pertaining to year, yearlv) is iield. 
All relatives go to tlie grave and spend a vliole day 
tHere in monming. Tlie lamp-ligliting takes place eack 
Tlmrsday for long aftenrards, and a MuHa may he 
appointed to read tke Koran regularly over tke grave 
for a ntimber of years On Fridays after tke prayer, 
people visit tke graveyard end read a portion of tke 
Koran and send blessings to tke soni of tkeir relatives. 

“On Tknrsdays after is/ia (last prayer or night 
prayer) one may see a vrkole kousekold sitting round 
tke lakd. vkere tke body of tke dead kas been vrasked. 
Ckapters from tke Koran are read for tke benefit of tke 
departed. Tke scene is one of great solemnity, and is 
very toucking. Tke mourners read a portion of tke 
Holy Texts, and pause vitk uplifted beseeckingkands. 
W'ltk deep reverence tkey first send tke blessings of 
tke Koran to tke soul of tke Propket Hakomed. Tken 
very tenderly, tkeir sorrov sv eetened by piety, tkey 
send keartfelt blessings to tke soul of tkeir ovrn 
xememkered dead »S'o do love and duty endure, for 
deatk cannot cause tkem to v. itker and decay.'" 
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the other two being liberty and money. No one will 
ever stand a reflection which may be made on any 
female of -his clan, for the female respect is regarded 
as the nose of the Afghan nation. Yet henpecked 
husbands are the butts of humorous remarks A 
proverb runs : 

"A tor'toise is no fisb, though it swims, 
Nor a bat a bird, though it flies. 

So a henpecked man is no man, though 
he wears male garments.” 

“Many other good sayings are plentiful : 
The throne for the Ameer, the scales for the mer- 
chant, the plough for the farmer, and the sword for 
an Afghan” ^ are really suggestivd. 

“Some of the Afghan sayings and proverbs 
are terse. The vices and virtues are dealt with. 
Hypocrisy is well indicated in the phrase . 

“Under his arm the Koran and his eye on the 
bullock.” 


“Like a mad dog he snaps at himself” and 
“You cannot clap with one hand alone” illustrate 
bad temper. 

“Courteousuess^is beautifully expressed : 

“Be it but an onion, let it be given graciously.” 

“Decision and resolution are contained in 
the advice . 

1 Afghanistan of tho Afghans pp, 116 117 
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"Do not take liold of sword-grass, but if you 
do, grasp it tigbt.” 

"Industry is somewhat equivocally dealt with 
in the short phrase 

"AVhoever loves, labours.” 

“Some other sayings are proverbial, as • 

“Doubt destioys faith as salt does honey.” 

"God will remain, friends will not ” 

"Parents say "Our boy is growing”, they 
forget that his life is, in reality, shortening ” 

"An Afghan will on certain occasions say : 
"Is the Ameer dead that there is no justice 

“Though God is Great, yet He sends no ram 
from a clear sky ” 

"Though your enemy be a rope call him a 

snake ” 


“The ungrateful son is a wart on his father’s 
face. To leave it is a blemish , to cut it a pam.” 

“Shoes are tested on the feet, a man on trial.” 

“When the knife is over a man’s head, he 
remembers God ” 

“A frog mounted on a clod and said that he 
had seen Kashmir ” 
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“If a mouse were as big as a bullock, it will 
be always tbe slave of a cat.” 

“To say 'B^smillab’ brings blessing, but not 
in wicked pursuits ' 

“Our silver Iming to every cloud is repro- 
duced in : 

“Tbougb tbe clouds be black, yet white 
drops fall from them.” 

“Love of riches in old age is denounced in 
the following : 

“0 Greybeard, thou eatest earth ' ” 

Afghanistan of the Afghans pp. 119 120. 

Ibid p 120. 



CHAPTER XII 
THE FALLEN IDOL 


On a beautiful moonbgbt niglit, sortiewliere 
in tlic inontli of February, I was dining with 
an Afghan friend in my bungalow, when sudden- 
ly the evening’s Newspaper announcing in big 
type some serious troubles in Afgbamstan, came to 
hand I atonce enquired from my friend, who was 
a high Afghan Official, whether there was any truth 
in the report He began laughing at the idea that 
anything so serious could happen in Afghamstan, 
when there was Amanullah Khan as an Idol on its 
throne He lightly passed the matter, saying these 
informations generally filter through chaufieurs 
and other ii responsible men who have no accurate 
knowledge of any sort, and as such, such reports have 
no value whatever However, I little dreamt that 
the matter would come to such a pass when Aman- 
ullah Khan would have to bid for his throne 

^Vhen I was in Afghanistan, AmanuUah Khan 
seemed to be so secure on his throne and he appeared 
so sure of his safety, that he went through the nar- 
rowest lanes of his capital any tune, unarmed and 
unguarded, and the remotest part of the country 
appeared to be as safe for travelbng, as Kabul itself. 
However events did change, and the once mighty 
monarch is now a fallen Idol The reasons are not 
very far to seek An independent, war-hke, biggoted 
nation, with a staunch faith in reUgion which debarred 
all foreign education, manners and customs from 
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entering into tlieir lieartli. and liome, could not brook 
interference even from a monarcli wben be wanted to 
strike at tbe very root of tbeir social manners and 
customs. For instance, bow can a man wbo considers 
tbe wbite races of foreign countries as Kafidrs, (beatben) 
tolerate tbe very idea of puttmg on a Kaffir’s dress ? 
How can a nation that so jealously guards its women 
folk, tolerate tbe idea of leaving tbeir wives, daughters 
and sisters, to go unveiled* How can a nation so 
staunch in its faith, as to be almost biggoted, tolerate 
tbe change of its social manners and customs ? How 
can a nation wbo consider the knowledge of tbe 
whole world to have centred in tbeir sacred Koran, 
tolerate tbe idea of sending tbeir ladies to Kaffir 
countries for modern education, the idea of which to 
them is so revolting * How can a nation entirely 
under tbe influence of Syeds and Mullahs (Priests and 
Ecclesiastics) tolerate tbe shooting through guns and 
banging by ropes of those, whom they consider next 
to tbeir prophet, and as such rebellion was inevitable 
and religious intolerance got upper band, and sided 
with a mere merauder, called Baccba-e-Saqa He 
according to the reports was once a water-carrier’s 
son, and bad worked in a tea shop as well as 
on roads as a stone breaker And pray wbo is 
this merauder King, wbo changes bis name from 
Baccba-e-Saqa, (water-carrier’s son) to Habibullab 
Gbazi (Habibullab, the defender of rebgion.) I 
would rather let my friend Mr N. D. Mallik speak 
of hi m in bis own language, as it appeared in tbe 
Sind Herald of Karachi. 



Bncchi 0 Sim or Hnbibullnh GInzI who ii«?urpod the throne Oi 
Annnullnh nnd his brother Amyntullnh 
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lOf 

“ ‘Husli Koo, pcsli marau’ stoutcd. a score of 
Patlians on tlic road between IstalifC and Sarai Bdioja, 
the latter place being about 22 miles from Kabul 
towards Kobistan Tbey spoke in Persian wbicli 
meant, 'take care and do not proceed furtlier,’ and 
w'lucb was apparently tentamount to a serious 
warning. 

“But wliy'^” I enquired, at tlie same time 
telling my ebauffeur to stoji tbc car 

“Salnb, a party of outlaws is lading itself 
beyond yonder wall of tbc nuned building They 
ba\c set fire to a motor lorry and bave Icdled tbe 
dri\cr Look at tbc body of tbe unfortunate man 
lying across tbe road,” was tbc reply. 

“Wbat should w'C do, Sabibzada Sabib I 
asked my bost -wbo bad taken me out to show tbe 
Switzerland of Kabul as IstalifE is called It is a 
lovely place witb three thousand bouses on the top 
of the biU, with beautiful gardens of dainty fruits at 
its foot and with a copious supply of water from a 
running stream. 

“We should not take the risk and bad better 
pass the night elsewhere than at Sarai-Kboja (which 
was our destination),” said my friend 

“ Better tell my chauffeur where to go,” I 
told my friend 

“ We turned to the loft as directed by tbe 
Sabibzacla Hardly bad wc piocccded about 200 
yards when I saw' a bouse on fire. On enquiry^ I was 
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told tliat tiiere was a small village nearby and the 
bouse in question formed a part of it “Let us help 
in putting out the fire,*’ said I. 

“ Don't you attempt any such thing, Sahib,” 
said one of the Pathans. “ The outlaws who have 
killed the motor driver also did this mischief. They 
have warned the villagers that any one trying to save 
the property will have their own property treated 
in that way,” added the man 

“ Whose house is that and why has it been 
set fire to I enquired, 

“ The house belongs to one Abdul Samad. 
Some days back the outlaws visited the village and 
demanded a sum of one thou'^and Kabuli rupees from 
him as their dues as ‘uncrowned Kings of Af^an- 
istan.’ The man pleaded poverty. He sought the 
protection of the Kabul police as he feared he might 
be done to death. A guard of policemen wes deputed 
to beep watch and ward over his house The outlaws 
got the ^vlnd and waited for an opportunity to avenge 
themselves on him. In a fev days the guard was 
withdrawn and Abdul Samad went to Kabul on busi- 
ness The outlaws came to his house and told his wife 
to get out of the house as they were going to set fire 
to it. She begged and appealed for mercy, and even 
went to the extent of borrowing a sum of one thou'^and 
Kabuli rupees from her neighbours to pay their ' dues ’ 
but they did not listen to her entreaties They cet 
fire to the house and made the Mllagcrs, ”,hom they 
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collect-cd, to talcc an oath on the Koian not to help 
Abdul Saiuad s ^^lfe in cxtinguislung the lire,” 
explained my informani 

“ But who arc these outlaws, do you know ^ ” 
I enquired 

“ One of them, is Halnbullah uho is the leader 
of the gang, and the other is Saul Hussan. Ihey 
have forty to fifty followers 'I'he leader fell out with 
the Afghan authorities some tbiec years back and 
has taken to phuidcrmg The gang visits off and on 
a village here and a village there and collects provisions 
in the form of atta, ghee, sheep and cash ' They had 
not been arrested up till non as the orders of Bbs 
Majesty Amanullah Khen are to catch them alive 
Besides, they aic ^oly sure shots and so the Govern- 
ment officials do not want to risk then lives Once, 
it IS said, the Uakim of Char-i-kar in whose jurisdic- 
tion the present raid was committed, tried to pursue 
the party The leader had a few' followers wuth him 
They all cbmbed on the hills like goats w hile the Hakim 
was at the foot of the hills just thinking how' to follow 
them up Habibullah saw him and said “ You better 
go away and do not risk your hfe, I am a sure shot 
which I want to prove I wull tear oft a small piece 
of flesh from your right heel wuthout causing any 
senous injury to your body ‘ Be ready ’ Immedia- 
tely there w'as a click of the rifle The Halum touched 
his nght heel and found that he had received a scratch 
from the outlaw’s bullet He quietly withdrew' and 
distributed ahns for being sa\cd So I was told 

1 Atta^noUr, Ghoh^Clanfied butter 
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“ Have they committed many murders before 
this I asked. "No, this was the first victim who 
came under the fire of the outlaw’s rifle They never 
killed anybody but stopped wayfarers of cash and 
clothings The unfortunate motor driver was going 
to Kabul side with a number of passengers in his lorry 
The outlaws, after burning Abdul Samad’s house had 
come on the public road to stop the traffic as they 
wanted to gain time to disappear and not to be pursued 
by the military or the pohce. Habibullah asked the 
driver to go back but he did not care. He was given 
another warning yet he did not heed Then he was 
given an ultimatum either to return or to be prepared 
to lose his bfe He still insisted upon proceeding 
towards Kabul with the result that he was shot dead. 
The passengers were asked to go back which they 
did. Then a match was applied to the petrol tank of 
the motor lorry and the conveyance burnt,” said the 
man. 


“ Sahibzada Sahib, we had better send your 
servant back to Sarai Khoja to tell your womcn-folk 
that we all are safe, as otherwise they 'would be 
naturally anxious to know what became of us as soon 
as the news of the murder of a motor dnver reaches 
them, which is bound to spread before long,” said I. 

" So the servant of my host left for Sarai 
Khoja and we all took shelter in a fort belonging to 
one Abdul Qayum who was a friend of my ho.st. He 
gave us meals and beddings and made us comfortable 
for the night. He bolted the gate of his fort from 
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inside and dejmled a conjdc of sentries to keep ^^a^cll 
I liad an Afghan oflicial of importance with me 
^\]^o had acromjianicd me from Kahnl after accepting 
mv host's inMtation. AVc heard the buzzing sound 
of the bullets (iMiig all night but it was at a consider- 
able distance from the fort v.liich led us to believe 
that the outlaws’ gang was having an encounter with 
some other iifleiuen 

“harly next morning we had tea and were 
thinking of taking loa%o of our new host after thank- 
ing him for the shelter he had guen us for the night 
and for his hospitality, wdicn the scr\ant of the 
Sahibzada returned from Sarai Khoja 

“ "Why ha^c you come back asked my host 

“To find out as to how you all fared last 
night ’ ” said be. 

“Did ) 0 u meet the outlaws and their gang 
on the wa} ’ “ asked in) host 

“Yes, T saw Habibullali and Said Hassan sitting 
near the broken wall of the dilapidated building, about 
100 yards from tlic place you had turned your motor 
to the left You did w ell not to proceed further other- 
wise you w'ould have been made a sure target for them. 
Allah be praised.’’ said the servant 

“The next day wo returned to Kabul and met 
a Bania, a well-to-do businessman He told us that he 
had very recently paid a ransom of five thousand 
Kabulis for his freedom to the very outlaws “How did 
you happen to fall into their trap ?” I asked 
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^SalubJ I "was one day sitting in my house when 
one of the outlaws came to see me He told me that 
there was a very paying business going a-begging, and 
that if I would accompany him I might make a fortune. 
He asked me to take my son, a young boy of ten, and 
my servant with me, as it was ]ust possible it might take 
some time to come to terms like a greedy man I at- 
once followed him, taking my son and my servant with 
me. After a short distance the outlaw was followed by 
four men of his. I even then did not suspect any foul 
play ‘What is the good of the Seth’s boy and the servant 
accompanying us said one of them If it gets late to 
settle the business I will biing Sethji back to his place, 
he added. 

“Yes, you are right Sethji, better send away 
your boy and the servant”, said the outlaw 

“I complied with his wishes After walking for 
about an hour we came to a small village, where we 
halted to have little rest The outlaw turned round and 
told me that he was a thief and that he had kidnapped 
me to get some money out of me If I did not arrange 
for the money I would be shot I shuddered at the dis- 
closure but what could I do except comply with his 
demand I had perforce to agree to the payment of the 
high ransom exacted from me So I vTote a note to my 
Muium (agent) to send me 5000 Kabulis to enable me 
to strike the bargain. One of the followers of the out- 
law took the note to ray shop. As my servant and my 
son had heard the conversation between the outlaw 
and myself about the “so-called business” the Munim 
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rondil}’ pnid Hic money without suspecting any mis- 
clucf Tlic money was lirouglit and I was set at liberty 
to return to my liousc ^^^lon I came back my Munim 
wanted to know the nature of the business as well as 
about the amount spent on it I made a clean breast of 
my ha\ing been made a fool, but had to thank my stars 
for being saved oven at a \eiA- cxhnrbitant cost,’ was 
the store told to us ” 

And so to save himself and his family from being 
molested bv this robber king. Amanullah Khan, 
thoucht it advisable to relinquish Ins claim to the throne 
and pass it on to his elder biother Sardar Ana\atullali 
Khan, who was the rightful heir to the throne ofMghan- 
istan, being the eldest .on of his father ^Vinir H.ibibullali 
Klian Ihis handsome and hning Prince evidently was 
no match for B.accha-e-Saqa ^\hcn I came in con- 
tact with Sardar .Vna^atuIleh Khan at Kabul, I alwavs 
thought he made an excellent fiiend and a keen .sports- 
man, but hts-voung brother Anvnullah Kh.ui,A\as better 
suited to rule. Anatatull.ih Khans reign lasted 
for tliree dats only and he too h.id cxentually to flee 
from his capital, and join his younger brotjicr In 
spite of his best endeaiours to regain power, Amanullah 
had no great support in Ins own country, and had therc- 
foie eventually to bow down his liead to the me\itable 
and to proceed to Italy, exiled from his people and 
countr}" As sa’d before, Ins grandfatliei was exiled from 
Ins own country in Kus.sia for over ten years, and may 
we not hope that histoiy may repeat itself in ca.se of 
Ins grandson for the benefit of the nation and the 
country itself ? Inshallah, it will ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

AFGHANISTAN’S TREATY WITH THE BRITISH 

Signed at Kabul, November 22nd, 1921 
{Ratifications exchanged at Kabul, Fehuary Gth, 1922) 

Preamble. — TEe Britisli Government and tlie 
Government of AigEanistan, witE a view to tEe 
establislmaent of neiglibourly relations between tbem, 
bave agreed to tbe Articles written hereunder whereto 
the undersigned duly authorised to that effect have 
set their seals • 

Article 1 — The British Government and the 
Government of Afghanistan mutually certify and 
respect each with regard to the other all rights of 
internal and external independence. 

Article 2. — The two High Contracting Parties 
mutually accept the Indo-Afghan Frontier as accepted 
by the Afghan Government under Article 5 of the 
treaty concluded at Rawalpindi on the 8th August, 
1919, corresponding to the 11th Ziqada, 1337 Hijra, 
and also the boimdary west of the Khyber laid down 
by the British Commission in the months of August 
and September 1919, pursuant to the said Article, 
and shown on the map attached to this treaty by a 
black chain line ; subject only to the re-alignment 
set forth in Schedule I annexed, which has been agreed 
upon in order to include within the boundaries of 
Afghamstan the place known as Tor-Kham, and the 
whole bed of the Kabul nver between Shilman Khwala 
Banda and Palosai and which is shown on the said 
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mnp 1)\ a rod rliatii Imo Tlic Brifisli Govenimcnt 
agrees iliat tlio Afghan auiliontjcs shall be permitted 
to dra\\ water in reasonable quantities tlirough a pipe 
which shall be proNided liA the British Go\eninient 
from Landi Ivhana for the use of Afghan subjects at 
Tor-Kli.'iin, and the Govennnent of .‘Vfghaiustan agrees 
that British Oflicers and tribesmen Ining on the British 
side of the boundar) shall be permitted without let 
or hindrance to use the aforesaid portion of the Kabul 
rncT for purposes of naMgation and that all existing 
rights of irrigation from the aforesaid portion of the 
rncr shall be continued to British subjects 

Article 3 — I'lic British Go\ernmcut agrees 
that a i^linistcr from llis I\Iajesty the Ameer of 
Afghanistan shall be rccencd at the Royal Court of 
London like the Bino}s of all other Powers, and to 
permit the cstablisluncnt of an Afghan Legation in 
London, and the Go\ eminent of Mghanistan hkewise 
agrees to rcccn c in Kabul a JLiuster from His Britanmc 
Majesty the Emperor of India and to permit the 
establishment of a British Legation at Kabul. 

Each party shall have the right of appointing 
a iMilitary Attache to its Legation. 

Article 4 — The Government of Afghanistan 
agrees to the estabhslmient of British Consulates at 
Kandahar and Jallalabad, and the British Government 
agrees to the establishment of an Aighan Consul- 
General at the headquarters of the Government of 
India and three Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, 
Karachi, and Bombay. In the event of the Afghan 
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Government desiring at any time to appoint Consular 
officers in any Bntisli territories otlier tlian India a 
separate agreement shall be drawn up to provide for 
such appointments if they are approved by the British 
Government. 

Aeticle 5. — ^The two High Contracting Parties 
mutually guarantee the personal safety and honourable 
treatment each of the representatives of the other, 
whether Minister, Consul-General, or Consuls within 
their own boundaries, and they agree that the said 
representatives shall be subject in the discharge of 
their duties to the provisions set forth in the second 
schedule annexed to this treaty. The British Gov- 
ernment further agrees that the Minister, Consul- 
General, and Consuls of Afghanistan shall, within the 
territorial limits within which they are permitted to 
reside or to exercise their functions, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the said schedule, receive and enjoy 
any rights or privileges which are or may hereafter 
be granted to or enjoyed by the Mimster, Consul- 
General, or Consuls of any other Government in the 
countries in which the places of residence -of the said 
Minister, Consul-General, and Consuls of Afghanistan 
are fixed , and the Government of Afghanistan like- 
vise agrees that the Minister and Consuls of Great 
Britain shall within the territorial limits within which 
they are permitted to reside or to exercise their func- 
tions, notwithstanding the provisions of the said 
schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges, 
^\h^ch are or may hereafter be granted to or enjoyed 
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by llic ]\Imi‘'tcr or CohmiK of nnv ollicr Go\cnimcnt 
lu ilic counlrios m wIirIi tlic places of resulcnec of 
llic Saul I\lnu‘'tcr and Consuls of Greet Britain arc 
fixed. 


Articih' G. — As it IS for l]ic benefit of Uic 
British Go\crnmcnt and the Government of ^Ughonis- 
tan that the Go^ ernment of Afghanistan shall be strong 
and prosperous, the British Go\ ernment agrees that 
A\hatc\cr quantity of material is required for the 
strength and welfare of Afghanistan, siuh as all kinds 
of factory machinery, engines and materials and 
instruments for telegraph, telejdiones, etc vhich 
Afghanistan may be able to bu} from Britain or the 
British dominions or from other countries of the ^\orld, 
shall ordinanl} be imported ^\lthout let or hindrance 
by iVfghanistan into its o^\n tcintoiics from the ports 
of the British Isles and British Indii Sinularly t]ic 
Go^ eminent of Afghanistan agrees that c\ cry kind 
of goods, the export of w huh is not against the internal 
law of the Goveinmenfc of iVfghanistan and vhich 
may in the judgment of the Go^Cl]^nent of Afghan- 
istan be m excess of the internal needs and require- 
ments of Afghanistan and is required by the British 
Government, can be purchased and exported to India 
V ith the permission of the Go^ ernment of Afghamstan. 
With regard to arms and munitions, the British Gov- 
ernment agrees that as long as it is assuied that the 
intentions of the Government of Afghanistan are 
friendly and that theic is no immediate danger to 
India from such importation in Afghanistan, permis- 
sion shall be given without let or hindrance for such 
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importation If, liowever, tlie Arms Traffic Conven- 
tion. IS Kereafter ratified by tfie Great Powers of tfie 
world and comes into force, tfie nglit of importation 
of arms and munitions by tfie Afghan Government 
shall be subject to tfie proviso tliat tbe Afghan 
Government sliall first have signed tfie Arms Traffic 
Convention, and that such importation shall only be 
made in accordance with the provisions of that 
Convention Should the Arms Traffic Convention not 
be ratified or lapse, the Government of Afghanistan, 
subject to the foregoing assurance, can from time 
to time import into its own territory, the arms and 
mumtions mentioned above through the ports of 
the British Isles and British India 

Article 7 — No Customs duties shall be levied 
at British Indian ports on goods imported under the 
provisions of Article 6 on behalf of the Government 
of Afghamstan, for immediate transport to Afghan- 
istan, provided that a certificate signed by such 
Afghan authority or representative as may from time 
to time be determined by the two Governments shall 
be presented at the time of importation to the Chief 
Customs Officer at the port of import setting forth that 
the goods in question are the property of the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan and are being sent under its 
orders to Afghanistan, and slioving the description, 
number and value of the goods in respect of which 
exemption is claimed , provided, secondly, that the 
goods are required for the public services of Afghan- 
istan and not for the purjioses of any State 
monopoly or State trade , and provided, thirdly, 
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that the goods are, unless of a clearly distinguishable 
nature, tianS2iorted through India in sealed jiackages, 
which shall not be opened or sub-dividec1 before their 
exjiort from India. 

And also the Biitirh Government agiees to 
the grant in lespcct of all tiade goods impoited into 
India at British jioits for ic-export to Afghanistan 
and exported to Afghanistan by routes to be agreed 
uiion between the two Governments of a rebate at 
the time and place of cxjiort of the full amount of 
Customs duty levied ujion such goods, provided that 
such goods shall be transported through India in sealed 
packages Avhich shall not be opened or sub-divided 
hefore their export from India 

And also the British Government declares 
that it has no piesent intention of levying Customs 
duty on goods or bvestock of Afglian oiigin or manu- 
facture, impoitcd by land or by river into India or 
exported from Afghanistan to other countries of the 
world through India and the unport of which into 
India IS not prohibited by law In the event, how- 
ever, of the British Government deciding in the future 
to levy Customs duties on goods and bvestock 
mrported into India by land or by river from neighbour- 
ing States, it will, if necessary, levy such duties on 
mrports fromAfghamstan , but in that event it agrees 
that it wiU not levy higher duties on imports from 
Afghamstan than those levied on imports from such 
neighbouring states Nothing in this article shall 
prevent the levy on imports from Afghamstan of the 
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present Kliyber tolls and of octroi in any town of 
India in wlncli octroi is or may be hereafter levied, 
provided that there shall be no enhancement over the 
present rate of the Khyber tolls 

Article 8 — Ihc British Govenimcnt agrees 
to the csfcabhslmieiit of trade agents by the Afghan 
Government at Pesliawar, Ouetta, and Parachinar, 
])rovided that Ihc ^icisonnel and the property of the 
said agencies sheJl ]jc subject to the operations of all 
British lavs and orders and to the jurisdiction of 
British Courts , and that they shall not be recognised 
by the British authorities as having any official or 
special pnvileged position 

Article 9 — The trade goods coming to 
(imported to) Afghanistan under the proviffions of 
Aitjclc 7 fioni F/uropc, etc Can be opened at the 
railuay termuu at Jnnrud, in the Kurram and at 
r'hamsn foi packing and arranging to suit the capacity 
of ba^gege animals v ithout tjus being the cause of 
reimposition of Customs duties, and the oaTryiiig out 
<ifthis v:!i be arranuod by the trrdc representatives 
mentioned in Article 12 

Article 10 — I he two High Contracting 
Parties agree to afiord facilities of every descnjition 
for the exchange of postal mattei between their two 
countries, provided tliat neither shall be authorised 
to establish Post Offices vithm the territory of the 
other In order to give efi ect to this Article, a 
separate Postal Convention shall be concluded, for 
the preparation of which such number of special 
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officers as tke Afghan Government may appoint 
shall meet the officers of the British Government 
and consult with them. 

Article 11 — The two High Contracting 
Parties having mutually satisfied themselves each 
regarding the goodwill of the other, and especially 
regarding their benevolent intentions towards the 
tribes residing close to their respective boundaries, 
hereby undertake each t-o inform the other m future 
of any mihtary operations of major importance which 
may appear necessary for the maintenance of order 
among the frontier tubes residing within their 
respective spheres, before the commencement of such 
operations 

Article 12 — ^The two High Contracting 
Parties agree that representatives of the Government 
of Afghanistan and of the British Government shall be 
appointed to discuss the conclusion of a Trade Conven- 
tion, and the convention shall in the first place be 
regarding the measures (necessary) for carrying out 
the purposes mentioned in Article 9 of this treaty. 
Secondly, (They) shall arrange regarding commercial 
matters not now mentioned in this treaty which 
may appear desirable for the benefit of the two 
Governments The trade relations between the two 
Governments shall continue until the Trade Conven- 
tion mentioned above comes into force. 

Article 13 — ^The two High Contracting 
Parties agree that the first and second schedules 
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attached to this treaty shall have the same binding 
force as the Articles contained in this treaty. 

Aetiole 14 — ^The provisions of this treaty 
shall come into force from the date of its signature, 
and shall remain in force for three years from that 
date In case neither of the High Contracting Parties 
should have notified twelve months before the expira- 
tion of the said three years the intention to termmate 
it, it shall remam binding until the expiration of one 
year from the day on which either of the High Contract- 
ing Parties shall have denounced it This treaty 
shall come into force after the signatures of the lilis- 
sions of the two Parties and the two ratified copies 
of this shall be exchanged in Kabul withm 2^ months 
after the signatures. 

(Sd ) MAroruD Taezi, (Sd ) Heney B. C Dobbs, 

Chief of the Delegation of Envoy Extraordinary and 
the Afghan Government Chief of the British 

for the conclusion of the Mission to Kabul. 

Treaty. 

Tuesday, 30th Aqrab 1300 This twenty-second day 
Kijra Shamsi (corres- of November one thou- 
pondmg to 22ud Novem- sand mne hundred and 

ber, 1921). twenty-one 

SCHEDULE I 

(Befereed to in Article 2) 

In the nulla bed runmng from Landhi Khana 
to Painda Khak Post, the Afghan frontier has been 
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advanced approximately 700 yards', and tte Tor Kiam 
Ridge, including Sliamsa Kandao and Shamsa Kandao 
Sar, IS comprised in Afghan territory. Rurther, the 
Afghan frontier has been advanced between the point 
where the present boundary joins the Kabul nver and 
Palosai from the centre of the river to the right bank. 

SCHEDULE II. 

Legations and Consulates 

(a) The Legations, Consulate-General, and 
Consulates of the two High Contracting Parties shall 
at no time be used as places of refuge for political or 
ordinary ofienders or as places of assembly for the 
furtherance of seditious or crnmnal movements or as 
magazines of arms. 

(b) The Minister of His Britannic Majesty at 
the Court of Kabul shall, together with his family. 
Secretaries, Assistants, Attaches, and any of his memal 
or domestic servants or his couriers who are British 
subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of the 
Afghan Government, provided that he shall furmsh 
from time to time to the Afghan Government a list 
of persons in respect of whom such exemption is claim- 
ed, and, under a hke proviso, the Minister of the Ameer 
to the Royal Court of London to which all the Ambas- 
sadors of States are accredited shall, together with 
his family. Secretaries, Assistants, Attaches, and any 
of his memal or domestic servants or his couriers who 
are Afghan subjects, be exempt from the civil juris- 
diction of Great Britain. If an ofience or crime is 
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committed by an Afghan subject against the British 
iMinister or the persons above mentioned vrho are at- 
tached to the British Legation, the case shall be tried 
according to the local law by the Courts of Afghanis- 
tan within whose jurisdiction the offence is committed, 
and the same procedure shall be observed mce versa 
with regard to offences committed in England by 
British subjects against the Afghan Minister or other 
persons above mentioned attached to the Afghan 
Legation. 

(c) (i) A Consul-General, Consuls, and mem- 
bers of their staffs and households, who are subjects 
of the State m which they are employed, shall remain 
subject in all respects to the jurisdiction, laws, and 
regulations of such State 

(ii) A Consul-General, Consuls, and members 
of their staffs and households, other than subjects of 
the State m which they are employed, shall bo sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of such State, 
in respect of any crminial offence committed against 
the Government or subjects of such State, provided 
that no Consul-General, Consul, or member of their 
staff or household shall suffer any pumshment other 
than fine ; provided also that both Governments 
retain always the right to demand recall from their 
dominions of any Consul-General, Consul, or member 
of their staff or household 

(ill) A Consul-General, Consuls, and mem- 
bers of their staffs and households, other than subjects 
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of the State in which they are employed, shall be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the said State 
in respect of any civil cause of action arising in the 
territory of the said State, provided that they shall 
enjoy the customary facihties for the performance of 
their duties 

(iv) The Consul-General of Afghamstan and 
Consuls shall have a right to defend the interests of 
themselves or any members of their staffs and house- 
holds who are subjects of their own Governments in 
any Court through pleaders or by the presence of one 
of the consulate officials, with due regard to local 
procedure and laws 

(d) The DiLnisters, Consul-General, and Con- 
suls of the two High Contracting Parties and the 
members of their staffs and households shall not take 
any steps or commit any acts mjunous to the interests 
of the Government of the country to which they are 
accredited. 

(e) The I\Lnisters, Consul-General, and Con- 
suls of the two Governments in either country shall 
be permitted to purchase or hire on behalf of their 
Governments residences for themselves and their staff 
and servants, or sites sufficient and suitable for the 
erection of such residence and grounds of a convenient 
size attached, and the respective Governments shall 
give all possible assistance towards such purchase or 
hire , provided that the Government of the country 
to which the Mimsters or Consuls are accredited shall, 
m the event of an Embassy or Consulate being 
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permaiieiitly vritli.dta'wn,, have the right to acquire 
such residence or lands at a price to he mutually 
agreed on; and provided that the site purchased 
or hired shall not exceed 20 jaribs in area 

Note — ^Each JaTih= 60X60 yards, Enghsh 

3,600 sq yards 

(f) The hlinisters, Consul-Greneral, and Con- 
suls of the two Governments shall not acquire any 
immovable property in the country to which they are 
accredited without the pemussion of the Government 
of the said country. 

(g) Neither of the two High Contracting 
Parties shall found a mosque, church, or temple for 
the use of the public inside any of its Legations or 
Consulates, nor shall the BLnisters, Consul-General, or 
Consuls of either Government or their Secretaries or 
members of their stafis and households engage m any 
political agitation or movement within the countrj- 
to which they are accredited or in which they are 
residing 

(h) The i\Iimsters, Consul-General, and Con- 
suls of the two High Contracting Parties shall not grant 
naturahsation or passports or certificates of nation- 
abty or other documents of indentity to the subjects 
of the country m which they axe employed in such 
capacity. 

(i) The !Mimsters of the two High Contract- 
ing Parties, besides their own wives and children, may 
have with them not more than thirty-five persons, 
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nnd ft Consul-General and Con'^uls, besides tlicir own 
wi\cs and cluldron. not more than twenty persons. 
If it becomes necessary lo employ in addition subjects 
of the Government of the country to vlnch they are 
accredited, Ministers can employ not more than ten 
jiersons and Consul-General and Consuls not more 
than fnc persons 

{]) The Jlinisters, Consul-General, and Con- 
suls of the two lliph Contracting Parties shall be at 
liberty to oommunicatc freely w ith their own Govern- 
ment and nitli other ofTici.al representatives of their 
GoNcnuncnt in other countries by post, by telegraph, 
and by wireless telegraphy in cypher or ch clair, and 
to receive and despatch sealed bags by courier or post, 
subject to a limitation m the case of Jlimsters of 6 Ib. 
per week, and in the case of a Consul-General and 
Consuls of 4 lb. per week, which shall be exempt from 
postal charges and examination, and the safe trans- 
mission of whicli shall, in the case of bags sent by 
post, be guaranteed by the Postal Departments of 
the two Governments. 

(k) Each of the twm Governments shall 
exempt from the payment of Customs or other duties 
all articles imported wnthm its boundaries m reason- 
able quantities for the personal use of the Minister of 
the other Government or of his family, provided that 
a certificate is furnished by the Minister at the time 
of importation that the articles arc intended for such 
personal use. 
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APPENDIX 

I. Letter from Bntisli Eepresentative to Sardar-i* 
Ala, tlie Afgiian Foreign j\Iinister, 

(After compliments). 

Witli reference to tlie provisions contained 
in Article 6 of tLe treaty concluded lietiveen the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan and the British Government 
regarding the importation of arms and munitions into 
Afghanistan through India, I have the honour to 
inform and assure you that, although the British Gov- 
ernment has in that article reser\*ed to itself the right 
exercised by every nation to stop the transportation 
to a neighbouring country of arms and mumtions, in 
the event of its not being assured of the friendly 
intentions of that country, the British Government has 
no desire to make trifling meidents an excuse for the 
stoppage of such arms and munitions It v'ould only be 
in the event of the Government of Afghanistan show- 
ing xdamly by its attitude that it had determined on 
an unfriendly and provocative course of policy 
towards Great Britain contrary to the neighbourly 
ticaty above mentioned that the latter State would 
exercise the right of stoppage There is every ground 
for hope that such a contingency will never arise, in 
view of the friendly relat’ons which are expected to 
spring from the treaty v.luch has nov,- been concluded. 


(usual ending). 
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11. — ^Letter No 112, from Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, to the British Eepresenta- 
tive at Kabul. 

(After compbments). 

Kegardmg the purchase of arms and muni- 
tions which the Government of Afghanistan buys for 
the protection of its rights and welfare, from the 
Governments of the world (and) imports to its own 
territory from the ports of Great Britain and British 
India, in accordance with Article 6 of the treaty 
between the two great Governments, I, in order to 
show the sincere friendship which my Government has 
with your Government, promise that Afghanistan 
shall, from time to time before the importation of the 
arms and munitions at British ports, furnish detailed 
list of those to the British Minister accredited to the 
Court of my sacred and great Government, so that the 
British Government having known and acquainted 
itself with the bst and the number of imported articles 
should, in accordance with Article 6 of the treaty 
between the two Governments, afford the necessary 
facilities. 


(usual ending). 

Dated, 29th Aqrab, A H 1300. 

Ill — ^Letter No 111, from Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, to the British Eepresenta- 
tive at Kabul. 


(After compliments) 
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As in Article 7 of tlie treaty (between) tbe two 
great Governments of Britain and Afghanistan, your 
Government has with great sincerity granted a dis- 
criminating exemption from Custom duties on the 
goods required by my Government and on the trade 
goods transported to Afghanistan through the ports 
of Great Britain and British India and has not 
imposed Customs on goods produced and manufactured 
in Afghanistan, I therefore also, in consideration of 
the friendship (between) the two Governments, write 
that my Government will not give the opportunity 
of establishing a Consul-General or Consul or repre- 
sentatives of the Bussian Government at the positions 
and territories of Jelallabad, Gha 23 iee, and Kandahar, 
uhich are contiguous to the frontiers of India If the 
Consulates or representatives of the Government of 
Eussia are allowed in the parts mentioned, the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan shall not have the above- 
mentioned right of exemption. Of course, the tempo- 
rary association of the Russian Minister with his 
Majesfy^s move to Jelallabad in winter will be an 
exception. 

(usual ending). 

Dated, 30th Aqrab, A. H. 1300 

IV. — ^Letter from British Representative to Sardar-i- 

Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister 

(After compbments). 

As the conditions of the frontier tnbes of the 
two Governments are of interest to the Government 
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of Afghanistan, I inform you that the British Govern- 
ment entertains feebngs of good-wiU towards all the 
frontier tribes and has every intention of treating 
them generously, provided they abstain from out- 
rages against the inhabitants of India. I hope that 
this letter will cause you satisfaction. 

(usual ending). 


The following Treaty of Peace, between 
Amanullah Khan and the British on 8th August 
1919, IS briefly reproduced for general information 
of the reader — 

Article 1. — From the date of the sigmng of 
this Treaty there shall be peace between the British 
Government, on the one part, and the Government of 
Afghamstan on the other. 

Article 2 — In view of the circumstances 
which have brought about the present war between 
the British Government and the Government of 
Afghanistan, the British Government to mark their 
displeasure, withdraw the privilege enjoyed by former 
Amirs of importing arms, ammumtion or warlike 
mumtions through India to Afghamstan. 

Article 3. — The arrears of the late Amir’s 
subsidy are furthermore confiscated, and no subsidy 
is granted to the present Amir. 

Article 4. — ^At the same time, the British Gov- 
ernment are desirous of the re-establishment of the 
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old friendslup that has so long existed between 
Afghanistan and Great Britain, provided they have 
guarantees that the Afghan Government are, on their 
part, sincerely anxious to regain the friendship of the 
British Government The British Government are pre- 
pared, therefore, provided the Afghan Government 
prove this by their acts and conduct, to receive 
another Afghan mission after six months for the 
discussion and settlement of matters of common 
interest to the two Governments and the re-estabhsh- 
ment of the old friendship on a satisfactory basis. 

Article 6. — The Afghan Government accept 
the Indo-Afghan frontier accepted by the late Amir. 
They further agree to the early demarcation by a Bri- 
tish Commission of the undemarcated portion of the 
hne west of the Khyber, wheie the present Afghan 
aggression took place, and to accept such boundary 
as the British Commission may lay down The Bri- 
tish troops in this side will remain on their present 
positions until such demarcation has been efiected. 
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72 
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Dost Mohammed, 14 
of Afghanistan, 18 
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58 
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Arjasp, Turanian king, 10 
Attan, Afghan dance, 62 
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B 

Baccha-e-Saqa, AnayatuUah 
Khan no match for, 113 
water earner’s son or, 106 
Bactna, Greek form of 
BaJihdhi, 9 
Bactnan, 10 
Badakshan, 1 
school at, 90 
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Bnminn, beauties of, CO, 02, 
CD 

cool in August, 3 
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Barber, cctcnt of liis realm, 85 
on climate of Afghanistan, 3 
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tomb of, 17 
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Indian, 50 
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Beer, 37 
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Afghans domed from, 13 
Bhatikoto, Sayad Jlukhtad 
Badahnh’s Serai or, 30 
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TiitmiUah, 101 
Bokhara, students from, 90 
visited by Burncs 1832, 14 
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marched through, 17 
Sir John Keen advanced 
through, 14 
Boot-e-Khak, 33-34 
British, legation, 3G, 124 
treaty with, 40 
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Lord, GO 
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Burncs, Sir Alexander, was 
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C 
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99 
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G3 
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Climate, of Afghanistan, 3 
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Russian Afghan boundary, 1 
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Afghan, 26 
British, 32 

British at Kandahar, 83 
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Consulate, Afghan, 26, 84 
Custom House, 34-37, 79-80 
at Kandahar, 82 
Customs, 35, 37, 120 
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collector, 81 
duty, 36-37 

D 

Dak Bungalow, 32, 33, 79 ’ 
Dakka, 29, 30, 32 
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December 23rd, 1841, Alex 
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1842, British evacuated 
Afghanistan m, 15 
1879, rebellion at Kabul 
in, 18 
Delhi, 74 

Dtlrvia (musical instrument) 35 
Dost Mahommed Khan, Alex 
Burnes sent to, 14 
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Durani, Afghans, 12 
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(J 
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63 
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diBmnndctl, 15 
in 111 story, 77 
population of, 72 
Inkcn by storm. Id 
unlking sticks in, 78 
ucnltli from Soranntb 
brought to, 7G 

Ghunl, bnth m Persian called, 
97 

Governor, of Bombay, 25 
of Chnr-c-Knr, GO 
General in India, sent Alex 
Burnes to Dost Moham- 
med, 11 

Grcecian, legions, 27 
Greek, pcric^, 39 
Greeks, conquered Afghan- 
istan, 39 

Qxirhay Miskeen, a mcak man 
or, 101 

Ourgay Aataehce, wolf of firo 
or, 101 

GusJitasp, King of Balkli, 9 
H 

Habibullah Khan, father of 
Anayatullah Khnn, 113 
palaces of, 39 
palatial buildings of, 47 
preserved Mahmud’s grave, 
75 

son of Abdur Rahman, 23 
Saetnmant, river Helmund 
or, 10 

Hamun, lake Kansaoya or, 10 
Hazara, tnbes, G1 
valley in the country of, 61 
Helmund, river Eaelumant 
or, 10 

Herat, carpets made near, 7, 41 
educational mstitution at, 90 
Persian seige of, 14 
population of, 4 


Hindu Kush, Dost Md. fled 
to, 14 

Homer, of the East, Firdausi 
or, G8 

Horses, in Afghanistan, 8 
Hotel, Bahar, 64 
in Kabul, 37 
Ta] Mahal, 51 
Vnh, 38 

Hsunn Tsang, th'o Chinese 
pilgnm, 63 

I 

Ice, cheap in Afghanistan, 2 
Idols, 64 

as pieces of beautiful art, 63 
Noories worshippmg, 39 
Indians, 52 
Inshallah, 67, 78, 113 
Iran, 11 
Iron, 4 

Istaliff, Switzerland of Kabul, 
107 

Ishah, mght prayer or, 100 
Italian, 20 
legation, 22, 36 
style, 46 
Italians, 52 

J 

Jaffer Mullah, had a shawl 
carpet, 7 

Jalalabad, army took up po- 
sitions at, 17 
Bntish consulate at, 46 
Dr Brydon reached, 16 
Habibullah Khan shot at, 24 
hot durmg August, 3 
Jag-Dalak, between Kabul 
and, 16 

left Dakka for, 30 
reached, 32 
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Jamrud, fort of, 27, 28 
railway tennini at, 120 
January 6tli, 1842, British 
marched out of Afghan 
camp on, 15 

Jashn-e-Hingham-e-Tstakhalali, 

24-25 

Jenaza, the funeral or, 96, 98 
Jengiz Khan, 13 
beseiged Barman, 64 
Jeremiah, son of Saul, 12 
Jirga, 46 

Jug-Dalak, pass of, 15 
July 25th, 1839, Ghazni 

taken on, 14 

Jumma Mosque, at Ghazni, 76 
Jum'arah, feast called, 99 
June, Piperno lolled in, 21 

K 

Kabul, 15, 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
28, 32, 33, 36, 38, 40, 

41,' 43, 46, 48, 49, 60, 

61, 66, 68, 74, 78, 80, 90, 

105, 110, 111, 115, 122 
abundance of fruits at, 2 
Baber planted Cherry tree 
at, 3 

British army remamed un- 
til 1879 m, 18 

British destroyed bazaar of, 
16 

Cinema in, 39 
Climate, 3 

Custom house of, 34 
hospital m, 47 
hotels in, 37 
ice or snow at, 2 
known as Vaeltereta, 10 
liquor prohibited in, 42 
Mosque at, 44 

Motor Transport Co/s head 
office in, 27 


Museum at, 65 
Paghman 18 miles from, 24 
pohcc, 108 
population of, 4 
river, 123 

Russians sent envoy to, 16 
sanatorium near, 47 
Shere Ah routed from, 17 
Sir Alex. Burnes visited, 14 
Kafar Kala, 18000 men died 
of frost bite at, 4 
Kaffirs, heathen or, 106 
Kafixistan, 1 
Kataniavit, 9-10 
Kais, converted into a 
Mohammedan, 12 
Kandahar, 14, 17, 25, 26, 79, 
80, 81, 83, 84, 86, 90 
British consulate at, 115 
Brobdin^naqiun from, 57 
fruits to Chaman from, 41 
ice dearer at, 2 
rums of the old city of, 85 
water supply between Cha- 
man and, 82 

Kamaova, modem Hamiin 
or, 10 

Karachi, 25-27 
Kashmir, 1, 79, 103 
Kataghan Badakshan, 6 
Kathiawar, the Hindu temple 
at, 66 

Kavah, the blacksimth, 12 
Kamd, modern Kabul, 10 
Keen, Sir John, made a Peer, 
14 

Kerans, 4d or 4 annas, 26, 33 
Khan Jehangir (Khan Baha- 
dur), British Consul at 
Jalalabad, 32 
Khiva, Russians took, 16 
Khost, 6 

Khyber Pass, 17, 25, 27, 28, 
114 
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K.illcli-Jtidid, fort known ns, 
70 

custom house of, 80 
King, C3-5G 
Abclur Enhmnn, 39 
believed in higher education, 
4d 

changed the Sabbath, 45 
Mahmud, G9-70 
of Persia, G1 
played tenms, 58 
schools and colleges estab- 
lished by the, 44 
Ejngs, ancient Persian, G8 
of the East, 71 
Persian and Roman, 39 
Knott, General, took Afghan- 
istan, 15 

Koh-i-baba, Caucasus no 
called, G1 

Koran, 19, 99, 100, 102 
passages from, 89, 9G, 98 
WTittcn by Usman, 39-40 
Kotwali, 20 
Kufic, character, 74-75 
Koran written in, 39 
Kulah, village, 33 
Kurram, 17, 120 
Kutub Minar, 74 

L 

Lab-c-Darya, river side called, 
38, 41 

Lahd, temporary grave called, 
9G 

Landikhana, 29, 30, 115, 122 
Landikotal, 28 
Lapislazuli, 4 
Lasbella, 25 
Legation, 21 
^ghan, 116 
British, 36, 124 
French, 36 


German, 36 
Italian, 22, 36 
Persian, 36 
Russian, 36 
Turkish, 36 
JAlh'putians, 57 
Liquor, allowed by special 
permission in legations, 42 
Jjohrnsp, abdicates in favour 
of Qiishlngp, 10 
done to death, 10 
Loi-Jirga, newly constituted 
parliament called, 49 

SI 

Macnaghten, Sir W,, left as 
envoy, 14 
murdered, 15 
Madina, in Arabia, 76 
Mahmood Shah, 7 
Mahmud, collected wealth and 
wept, 76 

dust collected from the 
grave of, 76 

followed Sabaktagin, 68 
grave of, 74-76 
of Ghazni, 13 

prophet of Islam, 12, 40, 
44, 100 

struck the idol at Somnath, 
76 

the great, 66, 70, 71 
Mahmud Khan, Mit Munshi, 
23 

Mahommedan, Kais convert- 
ed into a, 12 
world, 44 
Maimena, 5 

March, 1919, Amanullah de- 
clared war in, 24 
Mashk, water bag made of 
goat skin called, 96 
Masudi, calls Buikh beautiful. 
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May, 1879, treaty at Ganda- 
mak made in, 17 
Mayo, Lord, met Shere Ah, 16 
Mazar-i-Shanef, population 
of, 4 

Shere All died at, 17 
Mecca, in Arabia, 76 
the holy city, 98 
Medea, Afghans carried as 
captives to, 12 
Meeankhail, tnbe of, 6 
Mthrab, King of Kabul, 11 
Millennium, 10 
Mmerals, 4 
Mission, 14 

Moghul, structures at Delhi, 
74 

Mohammedans, 37 
Mohor, guinea or, 69 
Mongols, conquered Afghan- 
istan, 39 

Mongolians, looks of, 68 
Motor Transport Company, 
26, 27, 66 
Mullahs, 46, 106 
appomted teachers at 
school, 90 

appomted to read Koran, 
100 

Murray, John, 23 
Museum, at Kabul, 39, 66 
fountain-pen of AmanuUah 
in Kab^, 40 

N 

Naan, bread or, 31, 33, 38, 
40, 60, 62, 71 

Nadirshah, looted old city of 
Kandahar in 1738, 86 
the Persian, 13, 27 
Napoleon Bonaparte, intn- 
gues of, 13 

Nanman, G. K., at Bamian, 64 


N ebucTiadnezzar, ih.Q'Ssng, 12 
Nimla, Dak Bungalow at, 
32, 33 

Noories, a tnbe worshippmg 
idols, 39 

November, 1878, second 
Afghan war began m, 16 
Nuhahar, the sacred fire, 10 
Nukus, 4 

0 

October, 1901, Abdur Kahman 
died m, 19 

1879, Lord Roberts entered 
Kabul m, 18 
Octroi, 33 

Orus, Abdur Rahman came 
across the, 18 

nver called Amu Darya or, 
4 

P 

Paghman, beautiful gardens 
of, 60 

charm of, 64 
cool m August, 3 
exhibition at, 68 
feast at, 24-26 
few m Afghan dress at, 49 
fruits covered with nets at, 
68 

mosques at, 44 
sanatonum near, 47 
thousands of people gather- 
ed at, 61 

transformed mto fairy land, 
62 

Tnumphal Arch at, 66 
Pahlavi, 10 

Pahlawans, wamor heroes or, 
’67 

Palastme, Afghans carried as 
captives from, 12 
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rntnir, 1 

rnrnrhmnr, Afglmn Go\f. nt, 
120 

rnr'co, rfidcnt of Knl>nl, 17 
I’nrFip, 11 
PfiFi, Bolnn, 17 
Klijbcr, 17 
Phiil<'rpnr(lrn, 18 
Pnttn IliF'-ar, 1 

Pc'cr, Sir John Keen mndo n, 
II 

)'(rrr, Fpiritiinl lontlcrs or, 91 
Porpin, 1, 3, CO 
ho\F nnd pirlB sent for edu- 
cation to. 1 1 

jnlngues of Nnpolcon T\ifh, 
13' 

UFurper king of, Cl 
PorFinn, Cl, 73, 92, 107 
epic, 57 
1 inpF, 30, 70 

Inngunpe taught m Kabul, 
•11 

legation, 3G 
literature, 70 
poelr) , C8 
FCipc of Herat, 1 1 
terntory, 57 
^crFos, GO 
uarnors, 57, G3 
Perfiianfi, 43, 52, G3 
came in contact u ith Sindhis, 
40 

conquered Afghanistan, 39 
rulers of Afghanistan, 40 
Peshnuar, 25, 2G 
Afghan Govt at, 120 
Caravans to, 28 
fruita from Kabul to, 41 
Pharaohs, 12 
Pillau, 41, 42, 50, G5, 77 
Piperno, 20, 22 
PtsMadtans, dynasties of, 9 
Prince, 15, 60, 113 


Police, 20 

Pollack, General, took Aigban- 
istan, 15 
Population, 1 

Poshtins, coats mndo from 
pheep’s skin, 77 
Post office, 20 

Post-offices, run by Afghans, 
13 

Prophet, Mohammed, 40 
Purdah, Bcclusion or, 90 
\ oils or, C2 

Q 

Queen, merry laugh from the, 
51 

played tennis, 58 
.Sounyn, 53 
Quetta, 25 79 
Afghan Go\t at, 120 
fruits from Chamnn to, 85 

R 

Rnualpindi, British-Afghnn 
t renty concluded at, 114 
Registan, 4 
Rcno\ation, 10 

Roberts, Sir Frcdenck, defeat- 
ed Afghans nt Charasia, 18 
marched m Afghanistan, 17 
Itodaheh, daughter ol Mthrah, 
11 

Roman, Kmgs, 39 
Romans, conquered Afghan- 
istan, 39 

Rourah, village of, 74 
Ruby, 4 

Russia, Abdur Rahman exiled 
m 115, 

proceedmgs of, 14 
Russian, language taught lU 
Kabul, 44 
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legation, 3G 
pnests, 49 
style, 38, 48 
T^kestan, 1 
Eussians, 52 

Abdur Eabman exiled ^vitb, 
18 

hotel occupied by, 37 
Sheie Ah made overtures 
to, 16 

style of architecture, 44, 46 
took Khiva, 16 

Eustom, son of Zal and 
Eodaheh, 11 

S 

Sabaktagin, a Turk slave, 68 
tomb of, 76 

Sale, General, took Afghan- 
istan, 15 

8ah, yearly called, 100 
Salt, 4 

Sam, house of, 11 
Samarkand, climate of, 3 
Saoshyant, Zoroastrian Sav- 
iour or, 10 

Sarai Eloja, a place 22 mdes 
from Kabul, 107, 110, 111 
Sardaa, 34 
Sassanian penod, 9 
Saul, the Kmg, 12 
Sea of Aral, Oxus falls mto, 4 
September, cold at Ghazni m, 
73 

1879, Sit Louis Cavagnan 
massacred m, 17 
Serai, 30, 31, 33, 66, 67, 71, 
78 

STiadi KJiana, 93 
Shagar, fort of, 28 
Shah, 14 

Shah Kamah, Persian epic, 
12, 67, 70 
Shah Shujs, 14-16 


British sent mission to 
court of, 13 

proclaimed ruler of Afghan- 
istan, 13 

Shatroiha-t-Airan, treaties of, 
10 

SJieesha-DiU, heart made of 
glass or, 101 

Sheher Darwaza, mam gate 
of the city called, 82 
Shere Ah became ruler 

of Afghamstan, 16 
routed from Kabul, 17 
uncle of Abdur Eabman, 18 
Shiahs, •n'dl not many Sunnis, 
91 

Shuter Garden Pass, 18 
Shiiter KeenaJi, spiteful camel 
or, 101 

Smdlu(s), pictures of, 40 
top hats, 40 
Simla, 26 

Solomon, Sulehman or, 12 
Somnath, Hmdu temple m 
Kathiavar, 66, 75, 76 
Sounya, greets her children, 
64 

Queen, 63 

Starr, Lihan A,, (Mrs ) 5 
Statues, of Buddhistic penod, 
39 

of Greek penod, 39 
of Lord Buddha, 60, 63 
Stewart, Sir Donald, entered 
Kandahar, 17 
Sufis, 90, 91 

SuleWan or Soloman, 12 
Sulpher, 4 
Summer, 26 

Sunms, will not many Shiahs, 
91 

Surkh Pool, paid toll at, 33 
Syeds, descendents of prophet 
Mahmud, 91, 106 
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S\\it7crlnud of Kabul, Istnhff 
or, 107 

T 

Takhi-c-Pool, place called, SI 
Talbot, the Hon M Cr , G4 
Talcs of Tirali and Lesser 
Tibet, 5 

Tauns, climate of, 4 
Tn"?is, in Kabul, 39 
Telegraphs, run by iUghans, 
43 

Thornton, 19 
Timur, death of, 13 
the lame, 13 
Tongas, 28 

Tor Kham. 30, 79, 114, 123 
Tola CliasJnn, parrot eyed or, 
101 

Trinklcr, Emil, 19, 30 
Triumphal Arch, 18, 55 
Turauiaus, stormed Bulkh, 10 
Turks 52 

Turk Slave, called Sabaktagin, 
08 

Lillifutians from, 58 
towards, 01 

Turkey, boys and girls sent 
for education to, 44 

U 

Usman, apostle of Mohammed, 
40 - 

V 

Vaele)ela, modern Kabul, 10 
Vail, hotel at Kabul, 38 


Vendtdad, 9 

speaks of river Haetumant, 
10 

Viceroy, 16, 25 
Vice Versa, 25 

W 

War, against British, 24 
first Afghan, 14 
second Afghan, 16 
third Afghan, 56 
Watcr-Mcllons, 29 
Whisky, 37 

y 

Yakub Khan, acknowledged 
Amir, 17 
sent to India, 18 
son of Shere Ah, 17 

Z 

Zabul, heroes of, 11 
Zabulistan, home of the house 
of Sam, 11 

Zal, father of liustom, 11 
Zia Humayun, private secre- 
tary of AmanuUah Khan, 54 
Zohak, imprisoned by Fandim, 
13 

legendary usurper kmg of 
Persia, 12, 64 

people rose in rebelhou 
agamst, 12 

Zoroaster, the magian kmg of 
Bactna, 9 
Zoroastrianism, 10 
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Nachiketas, the seeker, is here enquiring 
of his teacher the Nature of Reality. 
Instead of stating it directly he is here 
putting the question as though it were a 
confusing conundrum This is not to 
confuse the issue, nor is it a futile attempt 
to look himself very “ wise On a 
closer enquiry it becomes obvious that the 
three parts of the question, in themselves, 
and together, point out the vast area that 
he had covered himself independently 
during his endless meditations upon the 
life’s happenings which so far had visited 
him 

His enquiry points out to a Truth that 
hes beyond virtue and vice, which is neither 
the cause nor the eflFect and which does not 
belong either to the past or to- the future. 

By the term virtue and vice it would be 
wise of us to understand that these repre- 
sent the entire list of the pairs-of-opposites 
as ]oy' and ‘sorrow, success and failure, 
hope and despair, health and disease etc. 
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thought pursued by a highly cultured in- 
tellect sedulously trained in the wisdom of 

the Sastras. 

Thus the question of the Brahmin boy 
to Lord Death was a demand for an ex- 
planation of that Unknown Factor which 
is Eternal and Immortal, which in itself is 
neither virtuous nor vicious, and without 
which neither virtue nor vice can have any^ 
existence, at all ! The question clearly de- 
mands a discussion of the Atman, which is 
Pure Consciousness or the Awareness in us 
which is the Eternal Witness beaming to 
illuminate equally both virtue and vice. 

The street lamp of its very nature- 
throws a pool of light on to the road. 
Whatever portion of the passing parade 
comes into that light gets illuminated 
and remains illumined so long as they 
remain within the area lit up. The lamp 
is a mere witness; the light neither dances 
in joy when a honey-moon couple passses 
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that way, nor does the light reel in drun- 
kenness when a reveller passes by, nor dpea 
it weep when it comes to illumine a tearful 
funeral procession !! Irrespective of the 
merits or demerits of the scene, the light 
in its own nature brightens up that which 
comes within its umbra. 

Similarly, there is an All-witnessing 
Eternal Light-of-Wisdom the Divine Spark 
within us which is the source of All Life 
and the Light by which we become aware 
of the vice and virtue idea in our mmd 
and intellect Certainly this great Witness, 
the Atman, is that which is other than 
virtue and vice, being Itself only a Witness. 

Taking now the second part of the 
question let us enquire what is thativTiich is 
neiihei the cause nor the effect. Every effect 
is the fulfilment of a cause and as such 
it is nothing other than the cause itself 
with reference to another period of time 
and changed conditions, A. seed, sown, the 
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<5ause, in time and nhder certain favour- 
able conditions, becomes the effect, the 
seedling or the plant. All effects can be 
reduced similarly to their causes, and yet, 
each time, the question would arise, 
■“what has caused this cause ?” Thus, we 
would arrive at an unending chain and this 
difficulty IS termed in Sanskrit system of 
logic as Anatastha Dosliani (Regress Ad 
Infinitum). In order to circumvent this 
absurdity, the God-Principle, the accepted 
First Cause for the manifested Jagat, is 
considered by all schools of philosophy as 
SicayamhiA\ the Uncaused Cause, the 
Self-caused-Cause or the Self born 

But the question of Nachiketas goes 
even beyond the God Principle or the 
Uncaused Cause, for, even though It is 
Uncaused, It is accepted as a cause and a 
cause has a justification and an existence 
only with reference to its effects. But the 
theme of enquiry here, it is to be clearly 
•understood, is of that Principle which is 
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neither a cause nor an efifect. 

Thus, by this term also the Brahmin 
boy IS enquiring of Lord Death for the 
Nature of the Witnessing Light of Intelli- 
gence which 18 the Knower of all the 
causes and effects, Himself being neither 
the cause nor the effect. 

Lastl\% by asking his teacher to ex- 
plain ihut which is ncxilm the past nor the 
future the Brahmm seeker is hungrily 
asking for instructions upon the Nature of 
the Ultimate Reality in us, the Self or 
the Atman which is realisable as Pure 
Awareness when we are neither rambling 
with our hopes and ambitions in the uncer- 
tain lands of the unborn time (the future) 
nor when we are not identifying ourselves 
with a team of ghost-hke memories recrui- 
ted from the cremation-ground of dead 
moments, months and years (the past). 

We become aware of the Eternal Aware- 
ness in us to be ourselves only when we 
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cut away our meaningless chains with the 
past and stop our dangerous flirtations 
with the unborn future through the co- 
webs of silky hopes, ambitions and desires. 
In short, the contents of an immediate 
moment is Eternity or Immortality To 
capture a moment without the shackles 
borrowed from the past or the future, 
und to thus become fully aware of the 
moment in itself and as sucliy is the 
culmination of the pilgrimmage of a 
Sadhaka. This is called 8 amadhi , and the 
Experience gained therein is the Experience 
of Truth. 

Nachiketas, now it is clear, must have 
spent many days and nights pondering 
constantly upon the happenings about 
and around him, as well as those within 
him The All-witnessing Presence of 
Divinity, the Prompter, the Controller and 
the Regulator of our memories and 
yearnings, in short, the Recogniser of the 
future and -the past, the Atman in us, is 
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the theme indicated by the question 

Supremely self-confident of his own per- 
fect book-knowledge (hjan) Nachi- 

ketas is carefully warning Lord Death not 
to repeat what the have already 

informed or what he had already heard 
from his own Gw u, but to expound upon 
That which Lord Death is ‘seeing’ (Ynth 
TafJi It means, on the whole, 

that Lord Deatli is to discourse upon His 
own subjective experience of Truth 

W ^ 

^ 1 1 ^i{ H 

Sarve Veda Yat Padaraainananthi 
Tapamai Sarvani Cha Yat Vadanthi 
Yadichantho Brahmacharyara Charantbi 

Tathe Padam Sangrahena Bravimi-Om Ithyatat. 

(16) Yama said: “ The goal (word) 
which all the Vedas speak of (praise). 
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which all penenoes proclaim, and wishing^ 
for which they lead the life of Brahma-- 
charain, that goal (word) I will briefly 
tell thee — It is Om. ” 

Here the preceptor with this Stanza^ 
starts his famous discourse which is the> 
very core of this Upnni.'^had. To begm 
with, Lord Death vi brief summarises all 
that he has to say upon that which is 
beyond Dhanna and Adharma, which- is 
other than the cause and effect and which 
is something different from the past and 
the future Upanishad itself conforms to 
a style wherein a redundant alphabet is 
considered to be a collosal sin and, in such 
a brief literature noted for super-human 
brevity, for maintaining which at placea 
even language has been sometimes sacri- 
ficed, we are surely heading to some 
insurmountable difficulty, when Lord 
Death Himself warns us that He is going 
to be deliberately *^brief’’ !! 

The word Padam though looks so small 



5 fiji volum« of nn niiinu f»vor 

n t) rNr-n T it^x\ l'nr»k crm hr* writtt'ti 
n '-.rr ‘-dtnr'thinj' hUo 1!L' mraninj^fl for 
V innoronf •loolvUip Orel : 

h 1' pln^ r*. nlunlr, olo 

'‘.Ml ?’i«' 1 r,u7>' , mcniiiiif: nil (ln> t j>>i~ 

, ‘rtf', {htnt;:li th**y nrjriir* rlilTprciitlv, 
t'njnf r>\\i Jo {jir- f'Tmi* fJoal of'l'rtjth. I’lie 
f ' »M, 'aid llinv !)«' ronHuIon’fl ns f-0 

tn »n'. nrf'iu .nnrksrtlonjMl'^* f’irciiniforcnco 
»»; !k»> ‘-n’li* f'jrrlt*. nil of ihuii pointinp 
lui* ui il.c f-nino < »>ntr«*: just ns pfoinetri- 
trill*, nn t \wi nrro;v 8 on the* rirouinfcrcnco 
ffni in *-tn'h n t fiHf’ lu* jinmllcl. 80 loo, no 
t*no nnjnoirluH bclonj’inp to two diflorent 
i , 1. 1 run pnrnllnl : nnd %ct, nil of 

th‘Mn \\lnn jirotluced nif< i nt one nnd the 
Mitii' pfunt. iIk Centre, ihi* 'JVuth. Thus, 
“ih* flonl thnl is pointed out by all the 
rpnu-hnd^ 18.’ Fnyp Lord Death, “the 
1*11' tor that you are nnking mo now nnd 
that Factor in in brief indicated by the 
pfLOiant formula OM*’. 
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All Thapascharya (all severe and cons- 
<3ious practices at self-control) are pursued 
and long years of studies are undertaken 
by living with a teacher a life of service, 
surrender and devotion, by seekers, only 
to realise this Truth (which you are asking 
for) which tn hi ief is indicated by the 
symbol OM. 

A close echo of this immortal stanza is 
heard in Snmath Bhagavath Gita Chapter 
VIII, stanza 9. And it is also noteworthy 
that in the Gita we have the second-half 
of this Mantra repeated substantially. 

The Beality is hinted at by tlie signi- 
ficance of the symbol OM ; but, thereby 
we shall not say that OM defines Truth, 
for to define Truth is to defile it. In the 
technique of self-perfection, as conceived of 
by the Bishis of the Upamshads the symbol 
OM is at once a formula indicating the 
Goal and a Pi at/iela (an idol of Brahman) 
for purposes of worship and Sagiina (with 
Form) meditation 


I 
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iTR^ 

^ ?TF7 ^1?J) II 

Yot-'Hfllnnr-V.tlv'lnrnin Ur ihiii.i 

I!nilT»lh\nc-VaK4mrniii r/irun 
'\’r'l Tliiin nn X'nLuiinrTin ^■J\nfiiwn 

Vo Lphrlilnt ill 1 n*'} a 'I'.it. 

(IG) Till'' word IS vcnly Brahm.in ; tins 
wor<l is vonly the Inghost ; he who knows 
tins \^ord, obtain*! ^fTJI\. r^hatever lie 
tlosircs 

JuBt as ne found in I lio previous *>tanza 
that the vorri yn<t,im has twenty two 
meaning. Jicrc is \ct .mother word AL'^hma 
which lias something like fourteen different 
meanings ! Hence, the very language is 
called, in its pregnancy of suggestion and 
free scope of import in each word, as “ the 
cultured’ , the '/ ; /Vrr, or the .SVmi ■./ antha 
This 18 a language which the Aryans, 
probably, by generations of effort and 
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experimentation, evolved for the purposo 
of explaining to us through its mere wealth 
of suggestion and suggestiveness, the 
inexplicable Absolute Reality. Just as 
in this Ara of Speed words as U.N.Os, 
UNESCOS have crept into our language 
not only in America but even in this land 
(m such cases as the PEPSU etc.), to 
serve the purposes of the very spirit of the 
age, so too, in an era of deep meditation 
and seeking of the Self, they too had to 
evolve a new vocabulary and a fit language 
to serve their purposes. In fact, through 
no other language can we so effectively 
convey the Science of the Self and the 
Nature of the Reality as through Sanskrit. 

In the stanza under discussion. Lord 
Death is explaining the worship of the 
very symbol OM. We have already stated 
that OM, besides indicating the Supreme 
Goal through its significance, also pror 
vides the meditator with a symbol or form 
of the Supreme Reality. We have also 
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seen earlier how, in the technique of the 
Upanishadj self-less worships and sacrifices 
in themselves constitute the most effective 
way of raising the inner purity and conse- 
quently the intellectual potency of an 
aspirant. Here, in this mantra we have 
an unequivocal declaration that the very 
formula OM is Reality* just as the very 
Siva Linga is to a devotee the very Siva 
TathiDa or as, we have in our world, the 
very crown, even when it is without the 
bald head of the king, is a symbol of might 
and royalty. Those who doubt this fact 
would do well to experiment upon a piece 
of the Indian Tn-colour upon the streets of 
any market place cursing and stamping it 
under their feet > If they are not mobbed 
by a patriotic crowd, it would be, perhaps, 
because, the insulting action was enacted 
f 00 late in the night ’ 

A Vedantm is not as is generally 
believed by the fashion-crowd, a blasphe- 
mer' of religions or an' iconbclast. That 
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he is not an idol breaker is clear from 
the very fact that in his very Bible, the^ 
UpamsTiads, you are now reading the 
worship of a symbol advised and advo- 
cated by the all-knowing Godly Rishis 
themselves ! If at all there be in India any 
sect that to-day dances to the mad tunes 
of some immaginary fanaticism and goes 
about condemning idol worship, they are 
doing a great injustice to themselves and 
to the very Science of Self-perfection. As 
individuals the erring ones may be ignored in 
our understanding that they are victims of 
their own ignorance of our great Srufies. 
But, as regards the sect they shall deserve 
among the intelligent and the educated 
as much respect as the social criminals de- 
serve Beware of them ! Shun them ! 
Avoid them as you would the ’pox !! 

The OM symbol is not only an idol 
representing the Absolute Reality but it 
also represents the “Relative” Reality 
The worshiper or the meditator can. 
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incilitato upon it as the Supreme or as the 
‘Tvolativc ' And through deep and long 
meditation when the meditator, comes 
to discover a personal identity with the 
verv thinp the ^syrabol stands for, that is. 
V hon lie realises his identity with the 
s\ mbol lie gams tlie Realm of his Identifi- 
cation. If a meditator has become one 

with the meditated and il to him the svm- 

»/ 

bol i‘' a representation of tlie Apaia 
Ihalunan (Hiranyagaibha). or the Total 
Mmd he gams that state of existence 
available in IJrahinalota If on the other 
band, the symbol represented for a success- 
ful meditator the Supreme Reality he 
comes to gain in stages a greater inner 
purification, a deeper power of concentra- 
tion and through long pondenngs upon 
the Nature of the Self he gams m the 
end an identitj'’ that Ayam AJiammasm/^ 
meaning, ‘‘this I am”. 

“Obtains verily whatever he desires'^ : — In. 
tins statement Lord Death is indicatmg a 
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Truth now accepted as a verified fact 
supported by observed happenings in life in 
the world of modern psychology. “As you 
think so you become ”, when the thinking 
comes to gain the necessary potency. In 
fact, we have only to wish or desire, and 
our desire or wish must come to be true ' 

You may wonder whether the Swami 
has now gone shghtly off his head, since, 
it must be your experience in life that 
almost none of your desires has ever come 
true ! Friends, Chinmaya is not yet mad 
nor IS the Sruti a mere textbook of mad 
ravings of a generation of lunatics. Since 
the Sruti cannot go wrong this Sadhu who 
is only trying to unfold the significances 
in these mardras cannot also be wrong. 
Again, just because there is a declara- 
tion, “fire is cold’^, we shall not handle 
fire carelessly or put a few glowing coal 
pieces tied in a kerchief on our head and 
eyes on a summer afternoon ! If personal 
experiehee iS seemingly against the Sruti 
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words certainly tho tSruii text must be 
taken to mean and hint at some signifi- 
cance deeper than the obvious word 
meamnji. 

Wli\ it then that none of our desires 
conics to be true’ Tjet us analyse ourselves. 

We are under a delusory idea that 
thought IS an idle, impotent happening, 
mereh within ourselves. In this mis- 
conception IS the very seed of our 
limitations and sorrows. Thought 
has Godly powers As each thought 
sweeps across the mind its secret potency 
rises up in front of us as an agent willing 
and read}' to manifest that thought as 
a reality around us. This is something 
like the mysterious Djmny in the Aladdin 
and (he Wonderful Lamp'\ Aladdin had 
to merely rub the Lamp and out came 
the Ljinny who saluted his master, ,a 
ready slave to execute any wish , the 
master might express ; and yre know 
that nothing was inapossible for the 
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Lanxp’s Djmny. lA thousaud-iold power- 
ful, magnanimous and adorable is the 
Djinny of the Mmd that rises in us, a ready 
and willing slave, to execute our thought- 
commands. 

And yet, Friends, you are still asking 
the same old question with your blinking 
eyes, “but Swami, aren’t you mad ? You 
are talking just the opposite of what we 
are experiencing, although the Djinny 
idea is, we admit, quite an entertaining 
idea of hope” 

May be, dear seekers, we may yet dis- 
cover the cause of our failures, if we are 
■actually failing. As we said before, the 
adorable spirit of thought, the Djinny of 
the Mmd, rises up in front of us as it were, 
with each desire that whistles through 
our mental plane ! With the ending of the 
thought the Djinny with faithful anxiety 
and sincerity turns upon his heels to sail 
forth to execute the order given by man’s 



Unt nln^! Kre fho ppin’t 
cntjl<i tsThv the lir*'! lo ru^^h out «)n Ins 
nuollur Uu)uulu wn\o of lia« 

rj*-''!! up in till’ itiivr world «'nilim: tho 
Djinnv hiit^k to Jako tirdiT-^ : and ,it, 

th' roinuruid «if tin* mind tlu* Djinny 
ri’VoUv - round upon hi*' hcfda a«nin to 
fa' t* hi*' nia*-i‘'r 

Sad indecft i*- tin* pht^ht of thia Oorlly 
ap'-nt. the pr( *'idinir «luily of tho hiitnan 
mind! Pin*' i roaturc of uli-mipht and all- 
jiowor 1 * ni idc. uiid'T our own confusing 
ooiunrind*' .oifl < oniradiclorx order*^. t,o 
stand and v. )url liki ,i top fn it half of tho 
rtr< 1« r'prt*-! Ilium a <lciiniti' '■onituand 
given and tie citln r half •showing a dofinito 
hut xnjM att. nifii made by the apirit at its 
ex<f ution ! lint the devirc power does not 
allow it any chaneo at all to fulfil itself ! 

A mind taiRsed b\ oonUmding thoughts 
-or a mind plagued by an eruption of pox- 
bke desires is the mind that is weeping 
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over its own impotency ! If a single- 
pointed, mind, can wish for anything fo'the 
exclusion of'ainy other contending thoughts 
or desires, it shall at once befulfiled. 

Yoga viewed m this senseis a techniquo 
of controlling, conserving, preserving and 
directing the mental dynamism through 
a chosen channel of application One 
who IS well- versed in this technique and 
has, therefore, a complete control over his 
mind is a God upon earth whose wishes 
become, as they cross their mind, accom- 
plished facts. It is because of our own 
mad thinking that we are exhausting in 
vain all our Godly potencies within. 

If you start from your home to thfr 
office and on your way allow yourselves to 
be a slave to your own indecisions and 
thus start walking foi iiai d (as the thought 
of duty calls you office ward) and bad tea) d 
(when the thoughts of the joys of idle 
■sleep pass through your mind ) then. 



■cvrn Into nt nicht \<>n *^11011 pf-ill bo walking, 
Imvinc ronolu’d noithcr I ho oflloo nor t ho 
homo ! 'Plio onl\ way to ronoh Iho office 
IP to mnuUain the <loRiro to ronch the 
office ronslnnlly in tin* mind and physically 
worlcing up to it. lynoring. and t.hiis 
controliincr. all other djppiniilnr tliouyhl 

WP\ CP 

So too in the accomlislimonts of our 
dosirc*- And in fact all of up shall find 
that to a largo ovtont- ■a hat. uo arc torlnv 
is the product, of or a fulfilment; of our 
own dopircp which have gained the 
rorpurod, malunty and potency in us 

If vou arc onlv a typipl you have only 
desired with Hufficicnt potency to become 
onl3' a successful typist If vou can 
desire yourself to become the President 
of this country with a consistency of 
purpose and sincerity of devotion, and 
maintaining this idea can faithfully work 
up to it without any contradictory desires 
reaching your mind to dissipate the mental 
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energies, tlie'* 'Mind’s Djinny shall" take' 
you ultimfelt^ly in a ‘flying-carpet’ ta 
Delhi wherfe you shall sit in that august 
chair and perhaps regret its pin-pricks ! 

I j 4 ' > 

We have indulged in rather too long 
a discussion; but if thereby the pessimistic 
crowd of suicides who form the majority 
of our sadj desperate, immoral , and 
degraded generation could regain for 
themselves a little more of self-confidence- 
and the awareness of their own potencies 
that he uncultivated and unclaimed within, ^ 
this sadhu feels that he will be justified in- 
this necessary digression. 

Thus, if a meditator meditates upon' 
OM with a desire to enjoy the subtler joys 
of Brahma LoLa he gains that plane of 
consciousness; and if the meditator with 
single -pointed devotion meditates upon 
OM, in a Nachiketa-like-spint of seeking 
the tlltimate' and the Immortal, he shall 
bertaiidly' become ‘That’. 
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mi I 

Yetatalaiubannm Sreahtain Yetatalambanam Param 
Yetatalambanam Gyatn-a Brahmalokae Maheeyate. 

(17) Most glorious is this support. 
This tlie supreme-most support. He who 
has realised (known) this support comes 
to revel in the Biahma-world. 

“ (!i/anc)iri afhu Kanalyam, ’ (by Know- 
ledge alone is liberation ) is the 
fundamental ^nldhanda of all Vedantins. 
However severely we may beat the 
serpant-in-th e-rope all through the night 
we can never kill it ’ But when a beam 
of light IS thrown on the rope and 
thereby we gain the knowledge of the 
[rope, the serpent shall end instantaneous- 
ly. Similarly by the subjective experience 
of the Knowledge Absolute alone can we 
become the Eternal and thus reach the 
Peak of Perfection and the End of all 


successes. 
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Bat here the Upamshad is advising for the 
benefit of the less evolved soul a discipline 
of Upcisana or worship. And it is the 
clear declaration of the St iiti in this stanza 
that the successful worshipper reaches the 
Brahma Loka^ the state of Hiranyaya) bha; 
which of course is not the highest 

In Sanskrit, Brahma Lol a can he milked 
to yield two meanings as Brahma-roopi Lola 
( a world of the nature of the Self ) or as 
Brahmans Tjola ( the world of the glorious 
Brahmaji, the creator). The worshipper 
(Upasala) through his actions {Karma) 
ensures only his entry into the World of 
the Creator, while the one who meditates 
upon the significances suggested by the 
symbol OM.and knowing or realising his 
own personal identity with that Truth, 
through this Knowledge {Gy ana) becomes 
the Absolute Himself. Thus, in this stanza 
we may discover that Lord Death has 
hinted at the goal of hoth. Karma (Worship) 
and Qyana (Knowledge). 
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loxft \\\^\\ 

Xa Tn^ Atlir Mrnntln‘ ^n Vn'T‘-cl)il)j 

XAvam Kul1n'^-Cln«^n U-ilthonvn Kn'icliitU 
\)ri Xit\n Sat<\vtiflir)\nni Piiraim 

Xn HTtiinaOmo H^tlM^ >nnn/io Sarccruc 

(IS) “I’iie intclljpenfc Atman is not 
liorn, nor does Ho die; He did nob spring 
from anvMiing, nnd nothing sprang from 
him; Unhnrn Hternal. Hverlnstmg Ancient, 
He IS not slnin although the body is slain. 

Earlier in our discussions we empha- 
sised how the h'lifliojiani'-had nianixt^ were 
evidently an immediate inspiration of 
Bhagwan Vyns to crystalise his matured 
thinking and full-reahsation of the Truth, 
in his own f panishad-poem, the Sieemat 
Piliaiinvnt (itia You all know how m Gita 
the entire first chapter nnd portions of the 
^second are spent out in providing an 
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enimitable background, similar to the 
story of the Nachiketas in this Upamshady 
wherein to the presence of an immortal 
Teacher, Lord Krishna, a disciple Sri 
Arjuna is brought, in an attitude of surren- 
der, devotion and seeking. And the tenth 
slokaiii the Divine Song(chapture II), sung 
by the Lord Himself, is a substantial 
reproduction of even the very words of the 
mani/a that is now under discussion 

You must all remember that the poin- 
ted question of Nachiketas was to explain 
to him that which Lord Death had expe- 
rienced Himself personally, that Eternal 
Eactor which is beyond virtue and vice, 
which IS other than cause and ejffect and 
which IS other than past or future During 
our discussions of the stanza we clearly 
found that the aspiring Brahmin boy was 
enquiring after the Nature of the Ever- 
witnessing Spark of Awareness, the Atman 
in the body. Lord Death, in answering 
him, we also found, had first dealt with 
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the Symbol of Truth, ' the OM. Now in" 
this stanzEl the teacher is directly hinting 
at the Divine Spark that presides over 
the matter envelopments constituting our 
bodj^ mind and intellect. 

‘ Atman /s notbcnn noi does he die’^ : — Alt 
perishable finite things undergo modifica- 
tions and the entire set of modifications 
are classified under five headings namely, 
birth, growth, disease, decay and death. 
In this stanza, we are told that the Truth 
Principle gracing our withm is without the 
first and the last of these pentamerous 
modifications i.e , the birth and the death. 
Natnially, they mean to incorporate withm 
themselves all the other unsaid three modi- 
fications also That which undergoes modi- 
fications is a perishable finite quantityj in 
denying modifications the teacher is hinting 
at the Eternal Nature of the Soul of man. 

The Soul IS unborn; only the body is 
born. You must be remembering our 
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preliminary talks when we discussed ex- 
haustively these points in general And 
yet, to help you at your recapitulation we 
may add here the following 

The pot maker makes a pot. The pot 
is born. But the space in the pot being 
itself eternally one with the outer space is 
not created or born. The pot may break. 
That which is made is perishable But 
with the breakmg of the pot the pot-space 
IS not broken. The unborn pot-space 
knows no death. *• 

Similarly, the Self or the Truth is never 
born and naturally never dies. The false 
ego-centre through vulgar meditations and 
ignorant thinking has moulded out a perish- 
able bod3% mind-and-intellect-equipmentin 
which the All-pervading Eternal Truth 
seems to be confined The body equipment 
might perish, but not the Truth Principle. 

And again, the Pot-maker did not make 
a pot and then pour “some space ’ into the 
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pot; the pot*mnker worked m space and a& 
he moulded the pot he could mould it only 
with space already inside 

Similarly, the bodv is born in Atman, 
with Atman and this Truth Principle is 
ever the presiding deity within and without 
the body during its birth, growth, decay, 
disease and death. 

With the above ideas m mind the 
‘second line of the irmntro must now stand- 
out self-explained. 

51 ^ u uii 

Hanla Cliaet-Manyathae Hantum 

Hata-scliet Manyathae Hatam 
Ubhow Taow' Na Vijaneetho 

Nay am HantheeNa Hanyathae. 

’ ' I I 

(10) If the slayer thinks “I slay,” and 
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if the slam thmks, '*! am slain”, then both 
of them do not know well This slays not 
nor is this slain. 

Again to point out a parallel in thought 
which amounts to almost an actual 
borrowing we may look up the nineteenth 
slolia in Gita Chapter II, were the above 
iminita is repeated, especially in its 
second line. 

If a murderer feels that by wounding 
the body, the Atman is killed, or if the 
murdered comes to despair at his death- 
bed that his Atman is dying, both of them 
are under a delusory conception that the 
body IS the soul. The 8tiipidit3’- of such 
thmking becomes more pioguantly appa- 
rent to us if we were to sB.y that we 
have broken the space-in- the cup when we 
threw the cup down !'! 

This mantra reveals itself its meaning 
■to anyone who has carefully followed our 
discussions upon the previous mantras. 
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TOfg 

II Ro II 

Anoraneeyan Mahatho Maheeyan 

Atmasya Jantor-Nihitho Guhayam 
'Tama-krafchu Passyathi Veethasoko 

Dhathu Praaadad Mahimana-Matmanaha. 

(20) The Atman subtler than the 
■subtle, greater than the great, is seated 
in the heart of each living being. He -n^ho 
is free from desire, with his mind and 
the senses composed, beholds the majesty 
■of the Self and becomes free from sorrow. 

This IS one of the much quoted stanzas, 
a favomite one with all preachers and 
philosophic writers In charming brevity 
the mantra hints at a treasure of sugges- 
tions, almost indicating directly the 
Atman which-is the Goal of all seekers. 

i 

By defining the Atman as the smallest of 
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the small a mere dull intellect might under- 
stand that the Atman is not yet seen 
or discovered because the scientific world 
has not yet constructed a suflSciently 
powerful microscope'! But to a philosophic 
mind, cultured in the ways of the sasfias, 
the statement is an ample explanation of 
the most subtle nature of the Afma Tatwa. 
Had S') uti ended her definition with tho 
above statement alone it would have 
denied the volume and girth of things and 
beings any connection with Truth This 
probable mis-understanding is negated 
by the additional epithet that the Atman 
is also '‘^greater than the gieatest". Here the 
great is meant to cover the entire universe 
of manifested existence; and Truth, accor- 
ding to the Srut) not only pervades, 
envelops and penetrates through and 
through the Jagat, but also extends farther 
than the crores of universes that whirl 
round in space ! This is endorsed by a 
similar statement in Oita, made by the 
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Lord Himself, werein He says, “tbe Jaqaf 
formed of the entire manifested worlds 
spreads itself out in their delusions and 
disturbances, Oh ! Arjun, only a one-fourth 
of ray Real Nature ” This means that 
three quarters of Truth is yet in its Pure 
Nature, untouched by the play of duality, 
created by the mysterious jugglery of the 
mind, called Maya. 

Truth is described here as both the 
tiniest of the tiny and also wider than 
the widest This means that Pure Cons- 
ciousness is an Eternal, All-pervading- 
Essence, and that even the minutest space 
conceivable is pervaded by this great 
Divine Influence. And after these state- 
ments when a description that it is lodged 
in^the heart of all living beings comes, a 
western student becomes baffled, and 
hence their cry Kathopamshad is a compila- 
tion of floating slo/cas that had worn out 
in their usuage even at the time of their 
compilation. !1 
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There are but some false evidences to 
prove anything of this sort To say so is 
to tell a he Truth is here expressed as 
^residmg in the heart’ only to indicate the 
point where the individual can, through 
meditation, ultimately come to realise, It 

The vedantic sadhana of hearing and 
reflecting culminates in its final fulfilment 
only through the Godly vocation to which 
man alone is heir to, namely, meditation. 
Meditation is the process by which man 
oan rise from his shackles of bondages and 
attachment and come to the State of 
Freedom and Joy of a God. And this 
process by which we can realise the ideal 
of perfection, Eternal Bliss, indicated by 
the previous epithet, is hinted at m this 
stanza 

Indeed, the Aryan personality is not 
batisfied with a mere ideolog3 , however 
great it may be, if it is not advocated along 
with a practical system of methods by which 
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ono onii rcniiso nncl live that ideology. Free 
from desirc«. if one. (hrougli long and 
arduous pmclico'*, gains cnnfro! over one's 
sen'^e organs and mind, that, snored otic 
shall come to experience the iSell-efTnlgent, 
Kternal. Self. Tlierefore in his realisation 
of his true identity' as the Atmaii, he 
goes beyond the dcstmu-s (if sorrow and 
pain, because, they are t!ie destinies of th(‘ 
body .ind the mind onlv "Ah Atman 1 am 
not the bodv mind-intelleet instrument” , 
the fatigue of the car is not the fatigue of 
the owner riding in it and the owner knows 
fully well that he is not his car. 

With a view to entertaining you all the 
Swami may invite 3^011 here to a short 
ramble into the woods of tlie Eternal 
quarrel between monism and dualism. 
Both of them exist on the authority of 
the Syiiiics. Here in the stanza under 
discussion we have the phrase Dhalhrt 
Prawdad which is interpreted by the 
dualists as to mean Lord’s {Dhaihi 
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Prasadad) where Dhafhr means the sup- 
porter, namely, the Creator of the Universe 
which is of course the God Principle. 
Hence, the dualist claim that this Atma 
Taftca can be realised only when the seeker 
gets the permission and the blessings of 
Dhathr 

The same epithet is mterpreted by the 
Adwatins as to mean Dhathu Savip) asadad, 
meaning, “by the purification of the senses 
and the mind” To the non-duahsts the 
outer world of sense-objects has an exis- 
tence only with relation to their corres- 
ponding sense organs and the synchronising 
machine of a mind behind them all. 

Thus, the same word is explained in two 
different ways by the two schools of 
philosophic thinking. Both when viewed 
independently, or approached tnteUectuciUijy 
'' would seem to over power us with the 
strength of their individual arguments and 
the eflSciency of their irresistable logic. 
Naturally, the lesser folks who have studied 
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tb€se great masters only partially grow 
fanatical and fight among themselves in 
support of their beliefs as though they 
were annomted for that purpose ! But to a 
true seeker who is working on the Path and 
is trying industriously to live the life Divine 
the seeming contradictions m the philoso- 
phies of Madhwa, Ramanuja and Sankara 
whiters away into a cool understanding 
•of the different standpoints from which 
■each of them is talking to us. 

The sum total of the efforts put into 
any piece of work slowly rises in its potency 
until at last when it equates with the quan- 
tity of power and dynamism required the 
work gets accomplished in a glorious success. 
So too, in the various efforts put in by a 
seeker in perfecting himself These prac- 
tices add on their share to the total pool 
until at last, the cumulative effect of all 
the practices becomes a divine power by 
the blessing of which the final achievement 
is gained. To us pure Vedantms, hving 
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the principles of Vedanta, there can never 
be any school that opposes us • for; Vedan- 
tins’ wisdom can bring its hght into any 
problem and resolve it in terms of the 
Eternal Truth. 

t I 

TO 

II II 

Aseeno Durani Vrajathi 

Sa;\ ano Yatln Sarratb 

Kasthaiu '\Iada Madam Devam 
Mdaino G>atu-Marhatlii 


(21) “Sitting he goes far; lying he goes 
everywhere. Who else, therefore save 
myself, is able to comprehend the God 
who rejoices and rejoices not ? 

The indescribable Afni(f Taiva when 
forced to confine Itself to the limited mean- 
ings of a finite langnn£ie. the phrases 
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and sentencp'* employed must gel blasted 
out into a jig-javr-puzzle-liko confu«?]ng 
contranne'^'; ' Tt is only the fittest student, 
who has the necessary heart and head, 
that can, thrmnih the trellis of the words, 
peep beyond and actually discover the 
beaut}’’ and the fnith that he beyond ; and 
this becomes fully successful only when 
the student gets a chance to listen to dis- 
courses upon the S)ufi from a fit 

master 

ht IK)" — Pure Consciousness 
that seems In jircside over faculties in the 
body IS conceived of here as the Atman 
sitfuiq But the moment a mental wave 
vitalised b’s this Truth in us flies from here 
to Europe to contemplate upon the sunny 
land of Italy it seems to meet therein Exis- 
tence or Consciousness already present 
there. In this sense, the Atman is said to 
be making Ikdp!^ far into distances though 
in fact, the Absolute, All-pervading Truth 
cannot and will not move 
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When we say that we are going to the 
next room it is a clear indication that we 
are leaving the spot where we are now 
and travelling towards a point where now 
we aie not and where we shall be in time. 
This movement is possible only when the 
thing IS a limited entity. When it is an 
All-pervading Truth, it actually cannot 
go anywhere, since, there is no spot where 
it IS not already For example, my right 
hand cannot move into my right hand Bvace, 
my right hand is all-pervading m my right 
hand: no two substance can occupy one 
and the same place during the same period 
of time, is a scientific fact known, applauded 
and appreciated by the modern world. 
Thus, Atman or the Life Centre is a 
motionless entity, but seems to be moving 
only when it is conditioned by the mind 
and functioning as its manifestations, as 
thought waves ! 

The same idea is repeated for purposes 
of emphasis and clarification in “Ay/iiv he 
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•JI? 


1 hr < mul linr <»f tin* /) '/r/rw/ hCPiiiH to 
br .1 rjiiotrii ii>n Irrm .»n jirro;:nnt nlOIl^(er 
•of jm'>rriji))]( inul ocoi^'m, n( ihc 

p' »K ol 111 *\fnjnL' r>lIr^•• \\ hcrfin t lu‘ 

in r*- uci< p tin Ilf I ip>ii-:h lo cncoiirn^o 
lli*- \.niif\ In npj)l Ml*.* s thr 

'' r • I, (> I 'i}]!])! r hr })</ (hi 

ft ' . 1 nt'iwl*., M<» ‘'iK’li « L'ojMii is nicnnl 

hcr< n L'lril ht.uli \u*fr so rfioiKl.ir He 
not lii\e Ik cii tlieMnstcrofKnow- 
ledjie .ukI »''< 11 i <• ili-'.ilion as He uns. niul 
naturally iiol a (biru fit U^r Snili io bring 
into her p, tint (• at. a tutor for hei beloverl 
son, Xai iM]\rtaK. 

The Master inean.s to state that one 
who has pained suflicicnt control over his 
mind and intellect, through a sincere 

discipline of self-control alone can, tlirough 
the higher incditationb on the Nature of 
Truth, reach the cumulative glory of 
subjectively experiencing the All-pervading 
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Truth as described in the above pleasant 
language of con tradications If the mind 
is not pure, the Truth realised shall not be 
the Absolute. 

Like a mirror Truth truly reflects the 
object in front of it; Mr Das if he stands in 
front of his mirror in his bath-towel or in 
his office dress or in his bridal robe or even 
in any fancy dress he chooses to wear 
the reflection in the mirror reflects faith- 
fully the same Das in the particular 
form of dress he has worn. An impure 
intellect cannot experience but the sullied 
Truth ! 

^ II I! 

Asareerara Snreercslm 

Annvastheo-sshwasthitam 
Mahantam Vibhu-Mathraanam 

i'lalhwa THiPcro Nn Sochathi 
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(22) , The wise man, who knows the 
Atman as bodiless, seated firmly in perish- 
able bodies, Great and All-pervading, does 
never grieve 

Our wioug understanding that we are 
the body-mind-intellect-equipment and 
that there is no other greater Truth in us 
at all, IS the gurgling source of all the pains 
and agonies, disease and death, despairs 
and dejections, hopes and desires that 
befall us When in the maturity of 
descnmination an onvolved intellect and 
mind, like that of Nachiketas, come to 
enquire and know, seek and discover for 
himself the Atman within, such a saintly 
one, at the peak of evolution, dwelling in 
the Bealm of perfection comes to identify 
himself permanently as that Truth princi- 
ple, and thereafter, naturally, he shall 
know no pain or limitation. This idea is 
explained here in this mantra. 

All that man has to do to become God 
is to renounce totally Ins ego centric vanity 
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are the Mahatmas who cau recapitulate 
and sing all the mant)ai> m the ten main 
Upanif^Iiadt> often with the texts of the 
SanTcara Bimsyam Admirable though 
these achievements be in the material 
plane where we are ready to adore, admire 
and appreciate the powers ol the intellect, 
the Sruii here pooh-poohs them as a shear 
waste and a filthy discharge * A mere 
memorising of the stanza or even cultiva- 
ting a capacity to discourse upon the 
mantias shall not take any individual to 
the Goal pointed out by the Sruti 

Again, there are some who place an 
undue importance on merely attending 
Sat Saitgs. Such men are ready to undergo 
any amount of botheration, undertake 
any long journey, and however often it 
needs be. only if they can be in a hall where 
some spiritual discourse is at full swing. 
And having reached the hall many of them 
invariably discover a comfortable corner 
where in the diffused light the}’ 


cau 
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gloriously retire and, leaning on a wall or 
pillar, can silently set their minds to race 
backwards towards their homes and 
friends 1 Bodily they sit in Snt Sang but 
mentally and intellectually they are closed 
bottles ever revelling in their own poison 
contents !! 

This Swami is not exaggerating; there 
must be at least, half a dozen here who 
have not heard what we have been junl now 
roaring through this deafening microphone M 

If neither study, nor memorising, nor 
Sat Sang can give us a subjective experience 
of the Reality does it mean that Self reali- 
sation IS an impossibility ’ The Sruti 
mantra in its second-half asserts that reali- 
sation IS possible, only, that we have to 
pursue the methods advocated by the Rishis 
with sincerity, faith and consistency. Hence 
Sruti says that the aspirant who seeks 
dehgently the Atman lo him the Atman 
reveals Itself. 
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The seeking consists of the slow removal 
of all the negativities in our physical and 
psychological make up, such as caste and 
class prejudicess, vanities of being rich or 
preoccupation with the tragedies of oiir 
poverty, the selfishnesses, egoism, hatreds, 
jealosies, greeds and lusts, which in their 
aggregrate constitute the barricade that 
keeps us away from the land of our own 
Real Nature. The details of this gruesome 
Self-created mistake, by which we have 
come to sign our own Self-choosen exile, . 
are hinted at in the following stanza. 

: I 

srift 

11 11 

Na Viratho Diischantath 

Na-Santlio Na-Samahithah 
Na-Santhanianaso Vapi 

Pragynune-Nama-Mapnuyatli 
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(2-1) lint he who has not turned away 
from bad conduct, whose senses are not 
subduerl wliose mind is not concentrated, 
whose mind is not paciSed, can never 
obtain tins Atman by knowledge. 

This stanza is to be read along with 
the previous one, since, it seems to be a 
a continuation of the ideas expressed in 
the earlifi one where the Eternal Peace 
and the Jov of Perfection that accrue with 
the Dar^an of Atman, are denied to those 
who have merely learnt the texts by-heart 
or to those v ho can only give long discourses 
upon them or again, to those who are reli- 
giou'^lv regular only in reaching the halls 
of such disour'ses ” 

Here Lord Death continues explaining 
the inner barricades that we in our igno- 
rance have raised between ourselves and 
our own Self ' ! 

Self-realisation and the consequent Joy 
of God-hood are denied in this Mantra 



to him (a) who has not turned away from 
acts of Adharma. (b) who has not brought 
his senses under control, hose mind has 
not therefore gained any capacity tg 
concentrate and (c) who has not found in 
his mind a peace with itself, because of 
its thudding palpitations and anxieties 
regarding the fruits of its actions 

In this }f(int)a we have all the hints 
necessary by which we can come to intensify 
our spiritual nidhana. First of all the 
^(idluiLa must retire from all his actlvltle^ 
which are immoral and unethical Unless 
one IS well grown m his moral and ethical 
hie no amount of japa or fapu, hell and 
flower, sandlewood and camphor, temples 
churches and mosques can be of any help 
to him in his spiritual growth. The 
meaningless cry against the inefriciency of 
religion that we are nov so accustomed to 
hear is all raised, perhaps, by sincere devo- 
tees themselves, who are fathers to some 
twelve children, who will tell any he. (if 



t}ior<*hy tlu'V can uain ovi’ii ;i qiiartcr- 
nnna-coin ) and who ran tasli* thr ‘-iigar 
jn ilnnr rnjvof-nnlk hotter <•»/'»/ when they 
Imve the added ‘^ati'^fnetion of Kcalding a 
few ants along with tlieir sf)oonM of.siijar ! 
Neither are tliey ''olf-eont rolled nor .ire 
t])e\ lionoht, nor non*violent; and niir 
entire nhaion reM^ upon the tnple-pnnci* 
pk*^ of J't/ <iinn<f< ii<ii im, iSiifi/nni aiul Alnt/i n 

When an indi\ idual has lived at/lea-t for 
a tune re‘'poeting Uhamut lie has the ne.c s- 
ir,ir\ gate-p.iss to the arena of spiniiml pi.ii - 
tice*- 7’heii again, to gam tlie Inglier worlds 
of greater peifections the aspirant should 
learn elowl}' tlic art of controlling Ins sense 
organs fioin iheir habits of revelling mad 
and gushing loi th censelessh' into the ha' k- 
watersof soi row -breeding .sense objects By 
a pursuit of ////■< actions, an individual 
comes to limit his activities and when he 
gains a certain amount ofcontiol over his 
//ehn/l'^s the mind of its own accord, grows in 
Its potencies to concentrate and to applv 
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itself with greater vigour and efficiency. 
Even at this stage the seeker will not he 
fully fit for success if he has not disciplined 
himself to get completely detached from 
his mental anxieties for the enjoyment of 
the Ti ntfc of his Tapci'^cha) ya (self-denials and 
such other methods of subduing the senses). 

Lord Death, in short, means that there 
are very few, indeed, who are such full- 
fledged and sincere seekers ! At the same 
time a fit candidate for Vedania practices 
is not a fairy one who falls from the sky 
with the morning dew and who, nestling 
for a while in the opening buds falls down 
with the weight of his own sheer coinpe- 
tancy " A fit student is pressed out 
between the deligent urgency felt and the 
sincerit}^ of pursuit put in : and how rare 
are such Press-Houses " 

It was with tins idea in mind that Lord 
Death was compelled to cry earlier in 
]\lnn()a2\ Who else, ihe) cfo) <\ nn c 
j*- aide {o comj)) ehend the God”. 
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3% ^ I 

q: ^'TT ^ ^ m 11 ^.y 11 

( rfn ST'-PTTr-qrq f^'‘l'TT ^ ) 

Y i‘-\ I ]»rihini dim KHiintriiii dim 
I'liltfi* UImvntliu Odnmli 
MritiiN ur\ a‘'\ <ij)n'-< clmutim 

K fi I'tli I 'in Vatrn Siilm 

<l'Uii I’ri'llmiiK) \<ili\ji\T l)\\f>tci\a \ alli) 


(25) Of wlioin, the Hxi /niuinif and the 
K^Iiafin/ti cln‘>«e‘' arc (as it were) but food, 
and death itself a condimcnt(for pickle), how 
can one thus know w here tliat Atman is " 

(I'iiim the fcfaoiid .‘'eetion ni tlie Fir-^t dhnpttr) 

The Supreme Realit 3 ', which is the Self, 
sought by the seekers is the presiding 
Factor that makes possible the world of 
names and forms to exist and function 

Truth envelopes all Jagat. The inert and 
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dead shadows can work themselves out only 
in a medium of Pure Consciousness or Pure 
Existence. The perceived worlds of names- 
and-forms, can exist only in Existence. This 
idea is poetically hinted at in this Manha 
when it says that even the Brahmana and the 
K'^hatm/a classes, who are considered to be 
the very best among men, (and man is the 
very roof-and-crown of things) are but mere 
food to be swallowed and degested with 
comfort and ease by the Supreme! In short, 
all the manifested world is but a morsel for 
Him to be digested within a few moments 11 
And to such a Supreme, even the threate- 
ning process of death is but a pickle that 
adds extra taste to Its appetite I 

When such be the might and power of 
Pure Consciousness in Its Absolute Nature, 
the trend is that it is rather difficult for 
ordinary mortals to realise their identity as 
the Atman, unless, of course, they are ready 
to undergo the earlier explained processes 
of self-purification and self-perfection. 


CHAPTER 1 

m 

SECTIOX (III) 
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^ 5 : 

^r% II 

I am venly the servant of tlie servant of the 
servant of the servant of the servant of the servant 
of Karayana ' He is the Lord of the World of Men. 
and I am one of the two ” 

% HvfH': I 

W TTHFT ^^5^ II 

Mav I become, birth after birtli, a servant to 
the servant of thoie Bhaktas of A'a«iideva (The 
Supreme Reahta that is the Substratum for the 
phenominnl world of names and forms) vho vith 
inner peace and tranquillity have their minds 
absorbed in Him (Tlmt). 


{Pandaia GitJia ) 
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CHAPTER 1 
Section (III) 

(j2?F?Rt ^ ^ II 9 II 

Ritam Pibandoo Sukntasya Lokae 

Guham Pravisbto Pararaae Parardhae 
Chchayathapow Brabiuavidoo Vadanthi 
Panchagnayo Ye Cba Tnnachiketbah 

(1) The two who enjoy the fruits of 
their good works being seated m the cavity 
of the heart, the Seat of the Supreme, the 
knowers of Brahman call them shadow and 
light ; as also the performers of the Five- 
Fold Fire and those who have propitiated 
three times the Nachiketa Fire 
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In this section we have the famous and 
immortal metaphor of the charriot 
explaining the Atman and the body. In 
the charriot sits the driver and the owner. 
In the body staj's the Paramatnmn, the 
Self, and the Jivaiman, the Ego. 

To introduce these two factors, the 
Aiiim (Self) and the Jiva (Ego), we have 
here, in the very opening stanza of this YalUt 
a declaration unanimously made by all the 
realised saints of Knowledge and endorsed 
by the faithful householder Pundits All 
of them declare that though the body seems 
to be controlled and directed by these two 
factors, one of them is but the shadow- 
replica of the other !! 

The shadow or reflection has no 
independent existence of its own. It exists 
only with reference to the light or the 
illumined object. 

Desire-prompted thoughts rise and fall 
in waves eternally in their own rhyme and 



rlivthni in llio inentnl Inko of an nncnltured 
inan-animal 'Phis innd donlli-danco of 
the nnnblint! thonirht wave'?. Iciclnng about 
their prink'? in front of the Wi'^doin luuht 
in u-^ nauirallv thrown in front, of ihe mind 
a foninosite 'ihadow-form. ever Ireinbhncr 
and ' hanging 

The individual in hiB extrovertneas 

✓ 

LM/niL" on outwardly* views this shadow 
and identifies hnnselfwith it. The shadow 
rcpr =^’its the “ i-ego .. tlie iS(/in- 

wr/a. nlid suffers the mortal aiionies 
'i‘ hi' ph\sieal pains, mental toibures, 
intellectual failures, and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy ! This shadow is called the Jivai- 
rnav and the Light that causes it, the 
I-Ego the God Principle in us, is called 
the Piiifnn-dim'nt 

The fruits of actions are enjoyed only 
by the individual soul, (Jivaima), the 
‘b-ego”. Dual number is here used, instead 
of the singular, hence, the Sniii state- 
ment comes to indicate that both the 
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Svpreme Soul and the individual soiil are 
partners in enjoying the fruits of action^ 
This should not be understood in its literal 
word meaning, for, Sruti would be thereby 
contradicting Herself Her incessant decla- 
ration, oft-repeated and always maintained, 
that the Eternal, All-full Atman is neither 
a doer nor an enjoyer. He alone is the 
illuminator of all doings and enjoyments 

Any yet, there is in the mantra the 
usage of the dual number when it sa\ s, 
*‘the two enjoy the fruits of their good 
works' . This difficulty is solved by Sri 
Sankaracharya in his commentary. He 
says that the shadow “i-ego" has no 
existence at all without the presence of 
the Light Principle in the I-Ego, and so, 
they are coupled together in a geneial way. 
Examples'of this type of coupling are also 
seen often in our day-to-day transactions in 
life When a crowd of peoxile are moiling on, 
and, although there are some among them 
who have no umbrellas (nor Khadi-mps), 
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we, m our general conversations, indicate 
them all together collectively as the 
umbrella earners (the Congressmen). 

In a similar sense because of the seem- 
ing co-existance of the Jivdtmnn and the 
Pdrainniman, the “false-i” and the Real-I, 
the delusory enioyments of the fruits 
of actions, which is the lot of the 
Jir( tinnn is coupled with the Witnessing 
Eternal Licrht of Intelligence, the Pamma- 

im"7i 

Both of them are explained here to'’ be 
sea‘od in the cavity of the heart, where 
int'^ibgence resides This idea of the in- 
telligence being in the heart-space has been 
repeated before so often, that we need not 
pause here any more to discuss it m detail. 

li ^ u 
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Yah Setliuree]auana- 

Maksharam Bralima Yat Parani 
Abhayam Thithirshatam Param 
Yachiketam Sakemahi 

(2) We are able to know the fiie which 
IS the budge of those who 23erform sacri- 
fices, and also the highest Immortal 
Brahman, fearless, and the other shore 
for those who wish to cross the Ocean of 
Samsora. » 

These two opening stanzas of this sec- 
tion seem to be later inteipolations as they 
individually explain two different themes 
and in themselves do not seem to possess 
•any direct connection with the discussions 
that are yet to follow in this chapter. 

SetJni (budge or lefuge) — The ‘2sachi- 
keta Tire’ that was discussed before is 
desciibed here as a bridge that connects 
this moital world of ouis vith the shores 
of that immortal life in the heavens. This 
•Stanza seems to glorify both the Goals of 
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Karma (Worship) and Gijana (Knowledge) 
The first part of the asserts that this 

Sacred Tire, if performed with sincerity, 
faith and devotion, as prescribed earlier, can 
lead the Ego-centre-soiil to that realm of 
consciousness called the heaven, and the 
duration of existence in embodiment there 
being longer thau life upon this globe, in a 
relative sen^e it, is indeed an immortal lif6. 

In the second pait of the rnantm 
there is a glonfication of the goal reached 
by a Oyam through his meditations upon 
the Nature of the Soul and its relationship 
with the Total Soul 

1 

II ^ II 

Athmanam Radliinam Vidbi 

Sareeram R.adharaeva Thu 

J 

Budhim Thu Saradheem Vidhj 

ilanah Pragrahmeva Cha 
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(3) Know the Atman as the Lord of 
the chariot, the body as the chariot; know 
intellect as the charioteer and the mind 
again as the reins 

With this stanza we begin the discussion 
of an analogy, famous in the Hindu philo- 
sophical literature often quoted by authors 
and orators Herein, we may detect also 
the exact point in this famous UpamsTiad 
which probably gave all the firy inspiration 
necessary for Siee Vyas Bhagvan to write 
his famous U pamshad-^otm, the Gita 

The analogy of the chariot is, as such, 
most picturesqually depicted in the Divine 
Song the Gita. Therein we have the picture 
of a chariot led by five surging horses with 
Lord Krishna, the Supreme Intelligence, at 
the charioteer’s box and Arjun, the confused 
and confounded, sitting in the chariot, as 
the lord of it On both sides of the chariot 
stand the armies of the Kawavas and the 
Pandavas, drawn in array ready to strike 
their total war at the Sign. 
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It is at these tense moments, just before 
the actual war is started, that we have the 
setting for the great Gita. Arjun despired 
at the questions of rightousness and the 
call-of-duty, confused in mind and intellect, 
falls prostrate at the Lord’s feet, imploring 
of Him light and guidance; and the Lord, 
half turning towards Arjun, holdmg the 
reins tight and the five steeds steady, “as 
though smiling”, gives out a summary of 
the Truth declared in the various Upa- 
nishads. No wonder then that an artist 
as Sree Vyas Dev, while trying to express 
in simpler words the transcendental Truth 
declarations of the UpanisJiads, has to 
repeat often mantras or parts of mantias 
from this Upanishad in the Gita. We have 
already discussed many instances of such 
borrowings and we shall see later on again 
many more similar instances 

In the analogy of the chariot, the Self 
IS the master of the chariot, the pure dis- 
•crimmatmg intellect is the charioteer, the 
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body of the individual is the chariot, and 
the reins with which the intellect guides 
the movements of the body is the mind. 

Ifc is also noteworthy that there is a 
similar comparison in Swatshwatdi ci Upct- 
7iisliud>-2 9 

II y H 

Indnyam Hayanabu- 

Rvishayan Tbeshu Gocharan 
Albraendnvn-ManoyuktaiQ 

BhoktbetTa-Hur-Maneeshinah 

(4) The sense, they say, are the horses, 
and their roads are the sense-objects. The 
wise call Him the enjoyer ( when He is ) 
united with the body, the senses and the 
mind. 

Continuing the analogy the mantra here 
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explains what the horses m the chariot- 
picture stand for. The senses are the 
horses. Without the sense-organs such as 
the ear, the eves, the nose, the tongue and 
the skin the body-chariot cannot move. 
It is a well-known truth observed in modern 
psychology that a child born without any 
of the sense-organs is a dead one We 
generally observe that a blind man has 
in varibly an extra power of hearing. Rarely 
we find in life an individual who is both 
blind and deaf And still more rare (or in- 
deed, such men are notj who have neither 
the eyes nor the ears nor the sense of touch. 
In short, wo may have among us an un- 
happy man who has not one or two sense 
organs but rarel}^ indeed, can we have one 
living among us who has at once, more 
than two sense organs missing in him 

This is not a strange phenomenon. 
After all, there is a purpose behind our 
taking up the bodies and coming here to 
live this mortal existence. The individual 
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igo-centres take their individual embodi- 
ments and come to live a set of circums- 
tances, during fixed periods of time, to 
earn the experiences of living that fixed 
life The instruments through which we 
can gam the experiences of the outer world 
are our five indriyas. If our indriyas are 
all shut up, the world outside rolls up into 
nothingness, as far as we are concerned 
For example, in our deep-sleep-state we 
are not aware of the outer world at all, 
because, none of our sense organs functions 
for us during our sleep-state. 

If the eyes are not, the forms are not; 
with our ears surely we know we cannot 
grasp ideas of forms So too, with every 
other sense organ If the organs were not 
with us, our birth m this life would have 
been a mad man’s maddening extravagance, 
purposeless and idle. Lord, the creator, 
is no mad man There is a purpose, 
definite and sure, in each one's arrival 
here, be it a worm or be he a king. Since, 
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without the sense organs the purpose of 
our embodiment is defeated, the Law sees 
to it that no child is born with none of the 
sense organs, for, in that case, the child 
would be defeating the purposes of its 
Creator. 

I 

The Si uti here says that the horses that 
draw the body chariot are the sense-organs. 
There is indeed, a masterly thorough- 
ness in the inimitable expressions of the 
Hindu scriptures. Though they are so 
brief m their style, they never leave any 
statement half said. When they have 
discussed the chariot, the rider, the driver 
and the horses, the picture would not have 
been complete without the explanation of 
the road on which the horses are to run. 
The Upamshad says that the sense-horses 
trot the sense-objects ! 

The eye can illumine or function only 
in the realm of form; that is, "we can 
never come to hear with our eyes ! So too, 
the ears ; they can perceive only sound ; 
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with the ears we can never come to “see” ! 
The tongue can walk only the path-of- 
taste, and the skin, the road-of-touch. 
On the whole, it means that the sense 
organs, because of which the body exists, 
function each only m its own field of 
objects 

The wise, in the stanza, means the sages 
and saints, who have realised in their life 
the Total Perfection, which is God-head, 
and also those who, in declaring their 
intuitional experiences, have become the 
authors of the Upamshads, They declare 
that the true entity, in us who seem to ex- 
perience the joys and sorrows of life is not 
the Atman, the All-witnessing Intelligence, 
but the conditioned-Atman. The Supreme 
Intelligence as conditioned by the boclv 
and mind is the ego-centre (Jiva), which 
seems to enjov and sniffer the passing 
circumstances of this evanescent life, called 
the Samsar. By thus defining the enj'oyer 
in us the SruH is definitely making a 
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differentiation between the two entities in 
ns, one, the Truth Principle, the non-doer 
and the non-enjoyer, and the other, the 
delusion created ego-centre (Jiva) which is 
but a * reflection ’ of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence in the mental lake 

\ 

IST^cTT II II 

Yasthu-Avigyanavan Bhavathya 
Yukthena Mansaa tSada 
Thasyandriyanya-Vasyam 

Dushtaswaa Eva Sradhehe. ~ 

(5) One who is always of unrestained 
mind and devoid of right understanding, 
his sense-organs become uncontrollable 
like the vicious horses of a charioteer 

Having explained the analogy if the 
Sruti were not to expose her intentions in 
making the analogy it would have been an 
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idle indulgence in word-play. In the stylo 
of the Upanishads brevity is the law, and to 
use therein even a single alphabet unneces- 
sarily is considered as a great sin. Here, 
from this mantra onwards we have a team of 
four stanzas which in their contents express 
the purpose which was in the mind of the 
Sruti when she launched out this analogy. 

In this nuinlru an mefScient charioteer 
allows his reins to be loose and, naturally, 
the sturdy steeds run wild and mad as 
they list, dashing the chariot into bits and 
wrecking the Lord on the road side ! In 
the language of the analogy we are to 
understand that if we allow an indiscrimi- 
nate intellect to let our minds loose, then the 
indriyas (sens6 organs) running wild among 
the sense-objects shall wreck the body in 
sensuous excesses. The implication is that 
if an individual seeker wants to lead a 
religious life of perfections and hasten his 
evolution he has to keep bis mind steady 
with his discriminating intellect, and thus 
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guide the sense-horses properly in full 
restraint and perfect control. This is 
hinted at in the following stanza 

^ 1 

m 11 ^ II 

Yastbu Vijnanvan Bhavathi 

Yukthena Mnnnsaa Sadaa 
Thasya-Ndnyani Vasjani 

Sadswaa Eva yaradheb 

(6) But of Him who knows, and has a 
mind always controlled, the senses aro 
always controllable as the good horses of 
the driver. 

Just as an intelligent driver, by tho 
intelligent manipulations of the reins 
guides the horses along the road which 
the master wants to ride through, so too 
an intelligent seeker must, with his pure 
intellect keep his mind in restraint and 


A 


v- 
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control, and must thus guide his life 
through the Path of God without allowing 
the horses to run wild, down the embank- 
ments into the muddy fields of reckless 
pleasures there to break the chariot and 
end the ride, m a tragic way-side crash " 

I 

mrt II v9 II 

Yastbu-A\ igyanavan Bbvatya- 

Amuaekab Sada-Asucbib 
Na Sa Tat Padamapnotbi 

Samsaram Cbadhigaohcbatbi. 

/ 

(7) And he who is devoid of proper 
understanding, thoughtless, and always 
impure, never attains that goal, and gets 
into the round of births and deaths. 

With reference to what we have already 
discussed it must be quite clear that the 
tS7uti's intentions are to make the seeker 
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•»ind( rctniul thnt. iio fir'll of nil trains 

Iiim^olf to live' the day to-diu life inteili- 
ccntl\ follow in^ the code‘s of inoralit,y and 
oUnr*- ho ‘•hall not •-tand any chance of 
surcetdinn in (he life Diviix'. is 

never tired of reiientini: at (‘vcr,v stnye tlie 
all-important fact thnt spiritual jiractlces 
cannot jirnduce the total effeet of perfec- 
tion or haj)pine‘=‘< unless the devotee is 
rcad\ tirfri of all toleain to live a life ol 
truthfulnec': and ju'rfK I sdf-control 

In llie modern tunes \\( are heaiing ab 
all hands especially among the educated 
class, that our sacred religion is empty, 
ho]lo\\ and nsolc'^s ! There are some mon- 
strou'J university-educated illiterates, who 
in their puffed up vanitie'^ hurl shameless 
calumniations against the great religion 
of Hinduism This Saddhu bad met per- 
sonally some of them, and when cornered 
to explain why they condemn Hinduism, 
some of them at least seem to come out 
with a real cause; they say that they had 
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tried Blmkthi, Karma and other Yogas for 
a long time continously, but they were not 
able to enjoy even a trace of the j'oy and 
happiness which the Yogas promise as a 
reward ! Such desperados, indeed are, in 
themselves a sad criticism upon the fall of 
Hinduism, the Science of Self-perfection. 

Even in the Vedic days, when, we all 
know, the people lived a much more self- 
controlled life of honesty and goodness, 
the tSrutis were insisting with extra-empha- 
sis upon the need and importance of living 
a life of perfect self-control for every seeker. 
And, our poor seekers, living the broadways 
life of market-dishonesties, blackmarket- 
ing lusts and corruption -madness, if they 
do some minutes of Japa etc. how can 
they come to enjoy the blessings of the 
Absolute Perfection. All his Kirtans and 
Bhajans, Japa and Tapa, temple-going, 
and Brahmin-feeding, are a waste of time 
and m^ney, if the devotee is not prepared 
to keep his mind always under control and 
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thus ultimntoly come to control in 'jIow 
degrees the mad on-iush of the sense 
organ'? ! Tins famous fact is hinted at 
here by the Sruti 

TiiO'?c who fail to keep up an intellicrent 
self-control upon their own endless sense- 
demand'?. not only do tlicy fail to chra!) up 
the ladder of perfection and thus ultimately 
reafh tlic Supreme God-head (known to us 
in the scriptures as Tcd-Pad'im . . That 
State) hut, says the Sj vU^ they shall slowly 
fall m the scale of evolution and thus 
reach the lower states of animal existence 
Man. though he is an ammab is considered 
as the roof-and-crown-of-beings because of 
his reasoning capacity. He alone is the 
one animal who can, at each challenge in 
life, discriminate betwen the Path of Good 
and the Path of Pleasant, and firmly make 
a bid alwa^'B to stick to the Path of Good 

When Man, of his own accord, refuses 
the blessings of his powers of discrimina- 
tion, which his intellect is capable of, he 
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is deliberately flouting his previleges as 
Man. And' when one has thus, of his own 
free will, chosen to be an animal, certainly. 
Nature shall bless him with the sorrows and 
limitations of the animal beings !! Man 
alone is the glorious heir to the Supreme 
Joy rising out of the Knowledge achieved, 
and therefore, of the lived-Perfections. 

It IS the lot of the animals “to live to 
eat”, suffer meekly the gruesome burdden 
of voiceless sorrows and live a life of delu- 
sions and empty joys. The Sruti here 
clearly points out that not only do men of 
no Self-control fail to reach the Supreme 
State of Joy and Peace, but fall back into 
the sorrow-pit at the very centre of the 
whirl of birth and death ( Samsamm 
Ghadhi-Gachchathi ). 

H 11 = II 



Va^thu Vicnannran Bhnvalhi 

Snnnna'‘kal' Sada iSuchilii 
Sa Tti Tat Padamapiwthi 

Vi<;tna<h Bhu\oo Na .Tavathno. 


'$) But he who is intelligent, ever-pure 
and with the mind controlled reaches that 
goal from whence none is born again 

In the previous stanza we were told of 
the tragic end of a man who does not try 
to control his sense-appetites, but, like an 
unintelligent animal, ever lives the life 
of sensuous excesses and volumptious 
revelries. Had the Upcimshad left the 
statement at that, some of us might have 
come to despair at the feeling that there 
IS no hope of salvation after having born 
for once as a man; for, don’t we see around 
us and is it not our own experience that 
the sense demands are very powerful and 
that they are not urges easy to be ignored 
or controlled ’ This stanza shows how 
logical and complete is the style of tho 
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Rishies; and the style represents the men and 
their head-and-heart personalities to us M 

The stanza under review asserts posi- 
tively that one who, through steady 
practice, has come to have a large share 
of self-control, and therefore is naturally 
ever-pure, he reaches, through degrees of 
spiritual growth that State of Perfection, 
which being Eternal and Immortal, the 
Togi^ who has once reached It never comes 
back 

Yasmatli Bhuyoo Na Jayatliae (whence 
none is born again) : — A common doubt that 
often comes to the early sadhalas as well as ' 
to the unitiated students is being answered 
here. During life nobody can ever remain 
even for a moment without action : and 
actions have reactions ; thus at death 
there must surely be a fund of reactions 
yet to be expei lenced by every ego-centre. 
And, naturally, the Jivas are born again 
into such embodiments and are placed in 
such circumstances where they can find 
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the necessary field and the necessary instru- 
ments to reap the required reactions. A 
true devotee, having lived the life of the 
Vpanishads and having thus reached the 
Supreme Padam (State) too shall return 
again to this Samsaric whirl of birth and 
death; why not ? 

And if, man were to come back thus 
to the realm of delusions again, what is 
the use of his having undergone such an 
amount of struggle, and having practised 
so much of self-restraint and self-control ? 
In what way is he then different from the 
sensuous, vicious, self-indulgent animal- 
man 7 This doubt generally dabs the 
enthusiasm of the sadhaka. Kind Srudi 
here gives the answer that such a one 
reaches the Supreme Goal, ‘‘ from whence 
none is born again’’. 

The Supreme Goal is the reahsation of 
our indentity with the All-Soul, the BraTia- 
man. With this true mdenfication, the 



false indentifioations with the mind-mtellect 
equipment, the ego-sense, totally ends.^ 
We cannot have the Knowledge of the, 
rope and the serpent at one and the same 
time; so too, we cannot Siave the Know- 
ledge of the Self and "the false delusory 
identifications with matter, called tiie Ego, 
which 18 the J iva. Birth and death belong 
to the Ignorance-created sense of ego; when 
the ego has once for ever ended in the 
Knowledge of our Real Nature, all birth, 
and death dreams also end " v 


a.' II 

I 


Vigyana Saradhir-Yastlui 

Manah Praprabawan Narnh 
So-dhwana Parmapnntlu 

Tad Vishnnlid Parmam Pndam. 


( 9 ) The man who has Intelligence for 



hi*^ chnnotoer and Mind as (u'ell-controlled) 
rein. — iie nttnins t,he end of the journey, 
that J^upreme Place of Vishnin 

Concludinij; the analogy portion, the 
S!n(ti states in this stanza that, that indi- 
vidual ^’iho has allo-zed his Indriyas to 
function under the dictatoiial chaiges of 
his Pure Intellect alone can leach the 
^lUp^enle Destination In our ordinary 
drives, if the driver be a dead-drunken- 
fool, it IS obvious that we will not reach 
our place of appointment 

In our life ordinarily, we are careless, 
and, under the instructions of an impure 
intellect we run amock among the sense) 
objects whipped by the lashing strokes of 
an uncontrolled mind’s vicious urges. 
Panting and exhausted, weary and fatigued, 
emaciated and weak, the so called man-of- 
the-world lives a life of unrest and disap- 
pointment, even though he be ho, used m a 
palace, clothed m silk and rolling in a 
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feather bed ! None of the material successes 
and no amount of sense objects can give such 
a shattered human personality any taste of 
the real joy and the Godly peace-which are 
the birth-rights of a full-grown man. 

But, on the other hand, we find a sage 
or a saint without any of the sense objects 
about him, housed under some tree, clothed 
in rags, rolling on stones yet, withal, 
supremely happy and divinely peaceful. 
It becomes evident, if we just open our 
eyes and observe these two scenes, that 
the real shanh is not a product to be 
concocted from a favourable setting of 
the sense-objects around us. Contentment 
and inner joy can gurgle up from the 
bosom of an individual, only if he has 
trained his mmd to function m a well- 
disciplined self-control Unless we bnng 
the play of the mind under strict and 
continuous supervision of an ever-vigilent 
intellectual discrimination in us, we shall 
not, during our hfe progress steadily 
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towards our life’s goal, That, the Temple 
of Peace. This Supreme Goal is mentioned 
here as^fthe Place of Vishnu. It would be 
absurd if a student of Vedanta were to 
understand that the Place of Vishnu is the 
Puranic concept of a Vaihundha. For pur- 
poses of explaining the Scripture, Vishuu is 
not to be conceived as one of the Trinities, 
but, here, the meaning is, “ the all per- 
vading- ” 

TO W 
TO i%- 

- fV’mum.TOil \o II 

Indnyebhyah Para Hyartha 

Arthebhyasoha Param Manah 
Manasasthu Para Budhir- 

Budheratma Mahan Pa rah a 

(10) Beyond the senses are the sens© 
objects; beyond these objects is the mind ; 
beyond the mind is the intellect and 
beyond the intellect is the Great Self, , 
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TIiis arid the following mantra together 
provide the SadJiaha with a line of think- 
irig which he could pursue during his deep 
meditations upon the Immortal and the' 
Eternal Essence' which IS the core of his 
existence. Earlier we had already ex- 
plained that in the language of our philo- 
sophical text books, ‘‘beyond” or “within” 
indicate the comparative subtleties df 
two or more factors; subtleties in such 
cases being measured by the greater per- 
vasivness of one factor over the other. 
The Sruti here starts with the grossest 
manifestation of Truth, and, slowly 
guiding the student through degrees of 
greater and greater subtleties, ultimately 
introduces him into the very realm of the 
subtlest of the subtle, the Atman, that 
resides in the holy-of-the-holies in us. 

' This mavtra is clearly echoed in the 

third chapter of the Gita in its 46 th Sloha 

1 . 

The meaning of the various portions 



of this monira. though clear m themselves, 
obviouslVj there is some diffioultj^ in 
understanding the opening statement that 
the sense objects are subtler than the 
sense-organs themselves Tlie modern 
science explains to us that there is no 
mechanism concieved of by man in his 
laboratories -which is as subtle as the sure 
dectaphono provided ip our ears or the 
ready camera adjustments of our eyes, or 
for that matter the sensitive equipment in 
our organs of touch or taste. None of the 
above have ever been beaten even by the 

beat of the discoveries of man, even during 
this Era of Science ’ Yet, the SruU 
dares to declare that ^'•svhtUr than the 
'sense organs are the sense objects'\ It is 
natural then that the student reading and 
pondermg over this mantra should come to 
'wonder how the “forms” are greater 
than the “eyes”, or the “sounds” greater 
than the “ears” or the “taste” greater 
than the “organ of taste”. 
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This portion of the Tnantra is explained 
by teachers to their disciples in the Hima- 
layan valleies very clearly. For example, 
this very Sadhu found it difficult to gulp 
this statement down, and had to approach 
his master for extra-explanations. Doubts 
in philosophy have a knack of exhausting 
the student at their very first appearance, 
and when the explanations come from a 
true masterj all of a sudden, the student 
finds himself wondering how the doubts 
ever arose at all in him when their expla- 
nations were so simple and obvious !! 

Were it not for the different “forms” 
available in the world outside we would 
not have been able to feel or assert 
that we have “eyes” ; if, supposing, the 
world were to be ever steeped in silence 
all would have been deaf ; for, in such a 
condition the sense organ “ear” has no 
justification or proof of its existence. In 
this sense, the sense-objects are the very 
cause for the sense-organs 
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It may be more clear, if we take a 
modern example from onr own political 
life. The President of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, or for that matter the very 
Parliament itself would not have any 
existence, if the Indian Janta were not 
there' The people of a country is the 
cause for the State and for the Govern- 
ment of that country Certainly the total 
might and power of the State is not to be 
found in any of the individual Indian ; 
yet, the Janta of the country is all the 
same the cause for the State in that 
country 

In this sense the sense-objects are the 
causes for the sense-organs. Since, cause is 
always subtler than its effects, the Sruii is 
full}' justified in explaining to us that 
“beyond the sense-organs he the fields of 
sense-objects” such as form, sound, taste, 
smell and touch. 

Beyond the objects is the mind : — The 
significance is self-evident. Mind is 
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certainly much more subtle than the causes 
of sense organs. But for the mind, the 
•sense impulse reported by the sense-organs 
as they come in contact with the sense- 
objects would not have been registered 
and synchronised together to give us the 
total impression of the objects, as the 
table, the chair etc 

Beyond the mind is the intellect — In 
our early discussions on the fundamental 
principles of Vedanta we had discussed 
the scope and structure of the hum^-n 
mind when we said that the mind is the 
“ receivmg-and-despatching-clerk ” in the 
inner secretariate. The mind receives 
impulses sent in by the five sense-organs 
and synchronises them together into one 
■‘file’, and passes it up to the intellect. 

The decisiveness of the intellect is that 
which finally disposes off the- ‘file’, there, 
the impulses received are checked up with 
the previous experiences of similar impulses, 
which are stored away in thememorjs and. 



^ith reference to ctiff in terms of the pasi 
experiences, the pi e‘:ent impulse is revalued 
and correctly clas'sifi cl The intellect there- 
upon passes down itb j udgment, which, in its 
turn, is, forthe nec'es'-'iry execution of orders, 
pushed back by the niind, to the five sense- 
organs, who implien I V act as they are re- 
quired in theouter licMsof thesense-objeots. 

Here, the schei.w of the inner Govern- 
ment IS so elaborafely discussed, only to 
show the greater importance the intellect 
has over the niju<l The scripture is 
perfectly justified ;ii making her statement 
that the intellect ' ubtler than the mind. 

Beyond the h ts the Great Self : — 
Naturally so 1” j Gieat Self is, what we 
have so far discus^ m our earlier lectures 
ss the Total Mr d or the Total Intellect, 
the (Hiranyagarb'/' ) In our false sense 
of egoism and d l.mion-created sense of 
separativeness \r ,'ie^ume generally that 
we thmk our .lun thoughts, totally 
independent of ‘ thoughts of others ! 
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We also preaume that our thoughts are 
exclusively our own and nobody need 
worry about the texture or the quality of 
our individual secret thoughts ! This is 
an absurd and false statement worthy to 
be blabbered only by a thoughtless, unedu- 
cated, barbarian ! Nobody can think even 
a single thought in absolute independence 
and freedom from the whole. 

Let us take an example and try to under- 
stand it. Mr. Das returning from his 
office, takes his tiffin, and lying in his easy 
chair in his pyjamas, comes to entertain 
an idea that he must go to the ‘‘pictures”. 
He soon comes to feel that he has a wish 
to see the “pictures,’^ and that it is his wish. 
Now fnends, do you accept that this clerk 
after his day’s work resting in his verandah 
is tbe sole author of this idea ? Is he not 
a product of the thoughts and values of 
his age (his great grand-father would never 
have thought of such an idea, since 
there was no cinema in his time ), a slave 



to (lie ronpcious nnd the unconRoiouB 
Influences that he has been receiving in 
the society during the week and a victim 
of the silent murmunngs of the innumor- 
oblo advertisements that he must have 
seen and the thousand congratulatory 
statements heard from his friends which 
applauded this particular “picture’’ ? 
And, however intelligent he may be, he 
■would yet shamelessly declare that, “ go to 
the pictures ” was his own independent, 
individual, idea which came to him that 
evening V 

In fact, none of us can independently 
feel or think. We, each of us, live every 
moment of our life influenced by others; 
and if we be true in our convictions and 
noble in our values of life we shall be, to 
that degree, influencing the total. 

The Total Intellect is the concept of 
the God-principle. Here the “intellect’’ 
stands for the entire “inner instrument”, 
the AniaJearan. It must certainly be 



obvious to us now t'uit the Total Intellect 
is certainly subtler than the individual 
intellect. 


mi I 

S?^T5t 'it fer^g; 

HI gggi HT ggt ll ? ? H' 

Mahathah Paramavyaktam 

Avyakthatli Purusbah Parah 
Purusba-nna Param Kimohith 

Saa Kasbtaa Saa Paraa Gathih 

(11) Beyond the great (Mahat) is the 
unmanifested ( Avyahtam ) Beyond the 
Avyahiam is the PuYusha, beyond the 
Purusha there is nothmg; that is the end; 
that IS the highest goal. 

The Total Intellect described in the 
previous manlia constitutes, as we know, 
the Hiranyagarbha, which is the state of 
the world as it first emerges out of its very 
seed-condition, as a sprout. We all know 



<Unt in a Im-trop ‘•cod wo have, in fact^ 
in an un manifo^l oondition the entire 
tree il'^olf Undor faxonmlilc conditions, 
(lironch Ihe niinulo liolc in the skin of 
llie ‘■oed. wafer is ahsnrhed and tlie food 
cont^'iif^ of file .si*(‘d bloat out and tear the 
testa and the teamen winch are the coatings 
of tlie seed. 'ldi(' radicle and tlie jihnmile, 
fattening themselves upon the ready 
food .storofl away in the ootyledons slowly 
shoot out through the aperture made in 
the skin of the seed. At this stage the 
seed is said in be sprouting 

Similarly, tlie Supreme 'rrutb, the All- 
pervadmg. Pure Existence, Eternally 
remains in its unsullied State of Perfection. 
Due to the play of Maya, Pure Conscious- 
ness starts projecting Itself through 
various layers of grossness to end ulti- 
mately in its raanifestition as the Jagal 
In the analogy of the seed, if the 
Total Intellect be the condition of the 
sprout, where manifestation has gu8t started 
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becoming evident, then the condition of 
the tree in the seed as unmanifest would 
correspond with the State of Avyahtha, 
etated in the manlra. The Avyahtha State 
is the State of the Unmanifest Jagat; some- 
thing like the condition of each of us in 
our mother’s womb ; It may be noted here 
that Avyaktham, Pradhanay Moola-prakrithi, 
Avyaknthi and Maya are synonymous 
terms. 

Beyond Avyktham is the Purusha : — 
Subtler than the State called the Unmani- 
fest is the Supreme, Pure Existence, termed 
in the Upanishad, in this Tnantra, as 
Pwrusha This is the subtlest of the subtle 
factor which is the Supreme Goal of all 
the manifested world. 

In our enquiries into the last two 
mantras we were seeking from the grossest 
external manifestations of Truth, through 
layers of greater and greater subtleties, 
the supreme-most point of purity and 
subtlety, the Truth, We found in degrees 
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that the grossest are the sense-organs and 
beyond them are the sense-objects Still 
subtler is the mind. Beyond the mind is 
the intellect Subtler than the intellect is 
the Total Intellect Yet subtler the Un- 
manifest, and, herein we conclude by 
declaring, that subtler than the Unmani- 
fest, the Supreme Goal of our seeking, is 
the Purvshd^ the Truth As logic would 
have, it is possible that in this chain of 
varying degrees of subtlety we may yet 
come to enquire what is subtler than the 
Purusha. In this case we may tumble 
down into the logical absurdity known in 
Sanskrit as Anavaslha Dosliam (Regress 
Ad Infinitum ). To avoid this, and to 
satisfy fully an enquiring intellect. Sruli 
here clearly explains, “beyond the Purusha 
there is nothing ’ 

It may yet be wondered by the seekers 
whether this Purusha-tallwa be after all 
the Supreme Truth, by indentifymg with 
which we may reach that State of Supreme 
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Perfection and Peace. In order to alley 
all such vague doubts, and to rewind all 
the loose ends into one cord, the scripture, ’ 
here in this mantra^ definitely asserts 
(8aa Kashataa) “that is the end”. 

\\ l^w 

Yesba Sarveshu Bhutheshu 

Goodho-Thmaa Na Prakaeathae 
Dnsyathae Thwagrya Yaa Budhyaa 
Sukshraayaa SukshmadarBibhih 

(12) This Atman is hidden in all beings 
and does not shine forth, but is seen by 
subtle seers through their sharp and subtle 
intellect. 

Vedantic Self-realization is not a mere 
experiencing of the true nature of our divi- 
nity alone. To re-discover ourselves to be 
none other than the God is not in itself 



n full rcnlizat inn nr. ('ptr(i t!io sa^tras. 
No Mnlnt anri s w nrl" i*^ I' fl uiiIgs*? lie 
ronlcl foci '1 ficrfcc't oncuc-^^ ”, i.‘i all in l)is 
oun-Sclf If he \\ or«’ f n 1 u /<- lumsolf to 
he (lofl ntul all others; ns i 'n-uornis lii 8 
renh'''i(ion !«: fault V and ab wri The pot- 
‘’pnee 111 L'ottinp it‘-elf rid of i(' folso ideas 
of iflenlitv ^nlh the jio shall realize nt 
onro its oacnc*;.'? \uth (ho ■u'ir< timvorsal 
sjiare Similarlv. a sook(*r nhen, through 
piiK'iii and oonstant piactics, rids hini- 
M If ol his ego and the ego-houiifl indenti- 
fwalioii with his hodjh miiul mid intellect, 
will realize that (ho some* total-whole is 
I’riith alone, “which I am. winch I am”. 

In short “Prafhi/a-(f'ifhmaSrahma- 
iI:lya-Gyanai 7 i’ (the knowledge of tiio One- 
ness of the inner most Self with the Total 
Self) IS the process of the Puih of Know- 
ledge This IS amply made self evident in 
this 7 /iantra. In the previous mantra we 
had a discussion of the worlds of tiie sense- 
organs, the world of the sens -objects, the 
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world of the mind, the intellect, the Total 
Mind, and of the Unmanifest ; and before 
the mantra concluded its declarations, it 
also indicated the Supreme-most Factor, 
the PurusTia. In this mantra, which imme- 
diately follows the previous one, we have 
the discussion of the “secret Self” that lies 
concealed in “all beings” The idea implied 
therein is obviously the oneness of the 
“mner” individual Self -and the “outer” 
Total Self. 

Hidden in all beings ' — Atman the very 
Self of the individual can never be hidden 
from us, yet, under the veil of Igno- 
rance and the thick walls of negativities 
and delusions, the Self seems to be hidden 
from our ego-centre-instruments of cogni- 
tions, feelings and understandings, such as 
the sense-organs, the mind and the intellect. 
The Self is only as much hidden from us, 
because of our delusions and the delusion- 
created ego, as the rope is hidden from us 
because of our mental delusions and the 
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delusion-created serpant !! 

Just as, those who can approach tlie 
“serpent-in-the-dark” with a peaceful mind, 
in a spirit of enquiry and self-discovery, 
alone can rediscover the rope, so too a 
seeker of Truth, whose mind has calmed 
down from its agitations for sense-indul- 
gences and who, therefore, can approach 
the great Mission of Life m a spirit of 
enquiry and self-discovery, alone can come 
to discover the Atma-tattwa, the Source of 
all life, as himself I 

^ II II 

Yechohed Vagh Manasee Pragjma- 
Stad Yachohhe-Gyana Atmani 
Gyana-Matmam Mahathi Niyaohohheth 
Tad Yaohched-Chachanda Atmani 

(13) Let the wise sink his speech mto 
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the mind, the mind into the intellect and 
the intellect into the Great Atman and 
the Great Atman into the Peaceful Aiman. 

The Aryan nature is such that it not 
satisfied by a mere philosophical idea, 
however poetical and utopian it may be; 
for, the Aryan is too much of a creature of 
purpose and practical vision. Unless an 
idealism is supported by a perfect technique 
of self-discipline by which the practitioner 
can come to live as an experience for himself 
all the joys it promises, it is totally rejec- 
ted and laiuiheJ at by the sturdy intellect 
and courageous mmd of the true Aryan- 
stock ” 

True to tins spirit of the countri^ and 
its people, Indian philosophy is never 
a mere text-book of stale and fantastic 
ideas strung together to form a garland to 
applaud a passing mood of some tumbling 
generation! Heio^ in the Vpanisliach Jm- 
mediately foilovingan explanation of the 
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The scriptural text here is to be under- 
stood as indicating at once both the 
organs-of-knowledge and action by the 
mere mention of one of them, namely the 
speech (Vah). “All the organs-of-action 
and knowledge hare to be brought under 
perfect control of the mind ”, is the advice 
of the 8ruti, 

Thereafter the mind is to be sunk into 
the intellect, meaning, the mental tossmgs, 
doubtSj desires, emotions etc. are to be 
completely brought under the iron grip of 
the intellect and its powers of discrimina- 
tion. The process is continued by lifting 
our idenfication with our individual intel- 
lect and fixing it up with the Grand Total 
Whole This again is to be sublimated 
into its fundamental cause, the State of 
Sleepess Sleep, the Tliuriya Avaslha, 
transcending which the seeker m his higher 
meditations reaches the goal of life, there, 
to eternally re-cognise himself, in a power- 
ful subjective experience, to be the Punisha 
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Himself. 

JTFmRCMw I 

Uthi'^htatha Jagratha 

Prapya Varan Nibodhataa 
Kslmrasya Dharaa Niaithaa Durathyaya 

Dnrgam Padha-Sthath Kavayo Vadantlu 

(14) Arise, awake; having reached 
the great ('teachers), learn (realize that 
Atman). Like the sharp edge of a razor 
is that path dijBficult to cross and hard to 
tread, — thus the wise say. 

Upanishads are the declarations of 
Truth, as experienced by the Upamshad 
Rishies in the white-heat of their living 
meditations. An individual even when 
he comes to discover an ordinary Joy or 
beauty almost goes mad and strives to 
explain the experience to his fellow men^ 
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Thus, we have the songs of bards in every 
language, besides the various volumes 
■of literature on every branch of knowledge. 
Instances are not wanting where scientists 
have almost gone mad, when they sudden- 
ly, during their deep study, discovered 
for themselves one more secret of 
Nature. Newton, certainly, could not 
■have felt so much the pain of the apple 
falling on his nose as the joy of his thoughts 
over a gravitational force that draws every 
thing towards tlie earth * Archimedes 
ran naked, directly from his bath-tub, 
■crying ‘*Eureka\ ^^Eweka” through the 
streets of the city, when he discovered for 
the first time how volumes can be measur- 
ed by measuring the water displaced by 
material objects ! 

Similarly, the great Rishies of old in 
their silent contemplations upon Truth, 
when they came to realize the Godliness 
that Eternally is their nature, in their joy 
and feeling of the Absolute Perfection, 
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roared forth their jov-ealls and victory- 
frumpets to their pntierntjnn Instances are 
many in the various UpanT^Jmds, where the 
Rishies direct Iv call then generation to 
follow the Path, seeking I'ruth until each 
realizes for hiniaeJf Ins identity with the 
God-Head. 

Here in tlic m'ln^ra under discusion, 
we have the uotM-famous Call of the 
Spiritual Kingdom the Call of Hope 

and Glor}^ to man rotting in his 
dejections and sorrows. 'Pins famous call 
to man to arise and awake has been 
adopted by Shri Swami Vivekananda in 
his Mission’s emblem. 

“Arise, awaTcp ^ — Oh man rotting m the 
quagmire of Samsar ! Arise ! Turn towards 
the brilliant, sunlight Land of Perfection 
and walk thee tlirough the Path shone to us 
by the Rishies Walk the Path, and reach 
the glory-summit from where you can ex- 
perience that your sense of limitations and 
imperfections, hopes and desires, successes 
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and failures, loves and hatreds, birth and 
death were all but a gruesome midsumer’s 
night’s dream ! ! 

Mere rising from the bed is not at once 
a total ending of sleep. It is our agreed 
experience that although we have arisen 
from our pillows we are not immediately 
as alert, and fully awake to the external 
world as we would be after a time. Cer- 
tainly, there is a lot of difference between 
our sudden rising from the bed and our 
state of full awakening. 

Rude shocks in life such as loss of pro- 
perty, sudden bereavejnents, disappoint- 
ments in love and such other causes may 
temporarily make us realize the falsity of 
the values lived by us in our day-to-day 
life of compitition and selfishnesses. Man, 
under these stresses in life, comes to feel the 
hollowness of life and, for the time bemg^ 
comes to entertam a seemingly healthy 
Vyragya ' But this is only a passing mood. 
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In mnny of U8 this mood docs come at some 
lime or other, but soon it passes off as an 
impolant impulse. This state of tempo- 
rary opening of our mind to the liollovmess 
of life ns lived by us IS here indicated by 
the word “Arise”. At this state the seeker 
is not fully aware of the very change that 
has taken place in him. Hence the Rishies 
cry out : “Awake”; meaning that the one 
who has under the lash of the circumstances 
come to accomplish the command, “arise”, 
should try his best to come to a fuller 
realisation of what has actually happened 
within him in his personality, and thus 
fully get himself awakened. 

This awakening can be effective only 
when one, who has ‘‘arisen”, rushes to the 
feet of a real Guru (who is well-versed in 
the scriptures and also well-established in 
the Brahmic conscriousness) and learn the 
Brahma Vidya. 

Why should we at all have a Guru ? 
This is often asked by almost all the modern 
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edutated class ot people But they at 
once forget that when even as mechanical 
an art as typewriting cannot be mastered 
without an instructor who can persue the 
Path of Self-Realization without the help 
of a Master ? 

Again, the Path is very difiScult • “ like 
the sharp edge of a razor is that Path ” 
Anybody who has at least made even a 
sportive attempt to live always the of 
Good shall realize how slippery and narrow 
18 the Path !'! A life dedicated to perfect 
self-control and self-discipline, a life of full 
awareness and all discrimination is no easy 
life A Sadhu sitting under a tree may 
be an “Idler” to a city-bread Insurance 
agent or a jungle wood-cutter'! But if 
only the Insurance agent would try to do 
what the Sadhu is doing even for an 
hour I! 

The statement that the Path is as risky 
as the knife edge is made by the Sruti 
only to emphasise the importance in 
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strictly following the Path, under all condi- 
iiovs and circumstance.^ This should not 
n any sense of the term be mis-construed 
that tht Path is impossibly diflScult ; 
nothing of that sort is it to a true seeker. 

Lord Death could claim the statement 
as His own. But he does not, and, in 
this, he 18 not showing off any sense of 
assumed modesty. In Vedanta, we do 
not accept any statement made by any- 
body “ as his own experience ” with any 
credulity !! Immaginations and fancied 
ideas have no place in Vedanta We 
accept only words and statements that 
have come to us by a long line of teacher- 
disciple descendents Hence Lord Death 
is quoting here the Wise as having had 
made this statement m the ancient days! 
{Kavayoo Vadanthi). 

According to the Pvjshies any civilization 
or culture which precludes the experience 
and the recognition of the Divinity in man 
is an existance in continuous sleep and 
a progress through tumblmg falls ! ! 
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91 



g«rts^ ^ I 




Jifs^ II ?u II 


Aeabda-Masparsa-Maroopa-Mavyayam 

Tadha-Arasam-Nithya-Magndhava-Noha Yath 
Anadhyanantham Mahathah Param Dhruvam 
Niohayya Tan-Mrithyumukhath Pramuchiyathae. 

(16) He, who has known that which 
is without sound, without touch, without 
form, without decay, without taste, 
eternal, Without smell, without beginning, 
without end, beyond the Maliat (great) 
and unchanging, is freed from the jaws of 
death. 


You must be remembering that the 
burning question which Nachiketas sub- 
mitted to his master. Lord Death, was 
whether there was really an existence 
after death or not Lord Death refuses to 
give him a direct reply in a parliamentary- 
yes-or-no-style, and thus sceptics and low 
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atheists, not having the intellectual 
capacity to understand the correct import 
of the very method of religion and religious 
teachings, quote such instances and cry 
that even the greatest of Gurus have only 
succeeded m evading the questions directly 
asked by the ignorant seekers. But scienti- 
fically speaking, the question, though 
seemingly sincere and correct, is a philoso- 
phical absurdity, and no true thinker can 
afford to answer such a wrong question in 
terms of a completely scientific language. 
If supposing Lord Death were to say that 
there was no life after death he would 
certainly be telling a he, since, Pure 
Existence must eternaly exist. If on the 
other hand Lord Death were to answer 
that there waa existence after death, again, 
he would be false; he would be wrong 
scientifically, for, in the Realm of Pure 
Existence there could be no tface of now- 
existence, and the idea of existence can 
maintain itself only with reference to its 
opposite, namely non-existence. It was 
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under a similar awkward situation that 
Lord Buddha also had to keep mum when 
his disciples pointedly asked him if there 
was a God or not. 

Though Lord Death is not directly 
answering his disciple the answer is there 
in his words for the wise and intelligent to 
grasp intuitively. 

The mantra under discussion explains 
the true Nature of the Self in its Absolute 
State of Perfection, in terms of a language 
•conoieved of for explaining things and for 
narrating experiences which are finite 
and limited. Our concept of the world 
and the things in it is as we have already 
seen, only through the five small peep-holes 
in our body constituted by our five sense- 
organs. What we cognize or experience 
in our lifer- is explained in terms of the 
sounds heard, the touches felt, the forms 
aeem, the tastes enjoyed or the smells 
-experienced. / 



In short., the world constituted of 
matter is cognized, and the cognition is 
cxprc'^sed in terms of the properties of 
matter. In her attempt to discuss and 
explain (he Abode of the Spirit Sndi had 
to point out to us the distant horizon of 
the workhof-matter and explain to ns, 
^‘thcre, in the yonder lies the field of Pure 
Consciousness, the Kingdom of the Spirit”. 

At the boundaries of the finite world- 
of-matter all languages stop; beyond them, 
only the Language of the Soul, silent 
meditation, is available for the spirit to 
•converse with the spirit Naturally, Sniti 
finds no other convenient and scientific 
style of language to explain the inexpli- 
■cable, except by employing a language of 
repeated negations 

Thus, ip this mantra we have the Atman 
explained to us in all its transcendental 
glory m the language of negation as Asahda 
(without sound), Asparsa (without touch), 
Arwpa (without form), Arasa (without 
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taste) and Agandha (without smell). This 
is the only method available for the Science 
of Truth to explain Itself in terms of a 
finite language. 

In negating the properties of matter 
such as sound, touch, form, taste and smell, 
the Sruti is indicating that our sense-organs' 
cannot perceive Truth as such. 

Nithyam (eternal) : — Because Truth is 
beyond the comprehension of the sense- 
organs it IS also eternal, for, a pot or a 
table or a chair, perceivable by the Indriyas 
is finite. Thus, m negating for our sense- 
organs any play m the world of Truth 
Sruti has already indicated Its eternal 
nature too 

Anadyanantham ( without beginning 
and without end) : — Not satisfietl with the 
mere indication of the eternal nature of 
the Soul by the very language of negation 
employed, Sruti has already expressed in 
the first line of the mantra that Truth is 
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eternnl (Nifi/aw) And in her anxiety to 
drive home the idea into the raind of the 
seekers, she almost commits a sin of repeti- 
tion when she says that 'J'nith is without 
beginning and without end When we digest 
this epithet in a true understanding of the 
science of Braliama Vidya we shall find 
that it. without being a mere repetition, 
is a well-chosen word to give us a clear 
idea of everything suggested by it 

That which has an end, meaning, a 
perishable thing, perishes only to lose its 
present state of existence, and in thus 
perishing it can only go back into the 
•condition of its cause. If a clay pot 
perishes it can only become mud which is 
the cause from which it had risen. If a 
seed ends it can only be to become a tree, 
which 18 its immediate cause, or it can 
decay to become the very ehments from 
which it came. When we say that Mr. 
Gupta has died or is no more, we only 
mean that the ehments which, for a time. 
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constituted themselves into the “form” of 
Mr. Gupta are no longer keeping that 
‘‘form’* but have merged with the dust. In 
the language of physics, “nothing is lost 
when a candle burns” ! 

Thus, all finite things end only to go 
back to the cause from which they had been 
born. In denying an end to Truth, Sruti 
is indicating to us that Truth is the Cause 
of all causes and that it has no cause 
into which it can go back; this also means 
that Truth as such is not the modification 
of anything. It is the Ultimate Henco 
it IS also beginningless. 

Dhruvam ( immutable, changeless ) : — 
From the above it must be quite clear how 
Pure Consciousness, the Self, m his trans- 
cendental nature is ever changeless. 

If such be- the plane of Truth, beyond 
the cognition of the sense-organs, the 
mind and the intellect, even if it be 
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changeless, eternal, beyond the Hiranya- 
garhJia and beginningless and endless, why 
should a seeker after all seek to establish 
his identity with it ? Is it not more sure, 
certain, and profitable to reach the day- 
to-day market-places to play the sorrowful 
game of life, and there to strive and 
struggle, to sweat and toil, to sob and 
sigh, in between the flashes of, laughter 
and mirth, smile and dance, song and 
play ? 

Sruli is here explaining why man should 
seek and ultimately fulfil himself in estab- 
lishing his true identity with this Supreme 
State of Perfection. He who has known 
the State of Eternal Bliss is freed from the 
]aw8 of death. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that no other fear in life is so common to 
all as the dread for death. Here the word 
‘death’ is to be understood not m its 
limited aspect of men and beings breath- 
ing their last leaving their forms on the 
surface of the globe to perish in decay. 
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‘Death’ is used here in its widest scope 
bringing within its embrace all the finite- 
ness in the world of matter. 

Thus, the mantia explams to the 
deluded man that he who can seek constant- 
ly and ultimately succeed in estabhshing 
his identity with this State of Perfection, 
to him there is no more a world of finite 
sense impulses to wreck his perfect jovs 
by bringing their stormy sorrows and 
tumultuous despaires into his bosom. 

Nichayya (having known) : — This does 
not mean ‘to know Truth’ in the sense we 
know a table or a chair When the mantra 
has in Its very first Ime^ negated the sense- 
organs any play in the World of Truth 
it has negated in effect there the play 
of the mind and the intellect also Here 
the term “ /lainiq known’’' onlj" means 
“ experiencing subjectively Intuitive 
experience alone is the mode of ‘knowing’ 
the Truth Absolute. 



*0 

II \ ^ II 


Nnclnl^oti-MtipnKlij ntiiuii 

Mnlln u-Proktnm San itlmmin 
Ul'^lhwn Srutliwi f’lui Mcillirwco 
l?r 'liuininkno MnhtM>\ im Imc 

(IG) 'riu* ni<(‘lh!iPiil. one having heard 
nnd rej)catc*d thia ancient story of Nachi- 
keias told by Doatli. is glorified in the 
\\orld of /')> (III 111(1 II 

In the l(»lh and 17 th 7 Jianiias with 
which the fii si chapter of Kaihopamshad 
ends we have a brief statement glorifying 
the very U pamshad Such statements of 
eulogy are very frequent in the style of 
the scriptines and accoiding to Shri 
Hhankara ihese statements are often 
pronounced with a view to encouraging 
the seekers to stud}^ and follow the Path. 
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It is noteworthy that Shri Shankara- 
chariya m his commentary points out 
that Brahmaloka can have two interpreta- 
tions : it can be either “ the world of the 
creator meaning the Hiranyagarhlia 
State (Brahmin Loka), or it can be the world 
of the Self-efiFulgent Brahman (Brahmrupi 
Lola, where Loka means Piakasaroopa)^ 
In short, if an intelligent one. who has a 
large share of retentive capacity and has 
memorised the first three vallies of this 
Upamshad, were to repeat these mantras 
often in the presence of others, and thus 
contribute to the dissemination of them, 
he shall come to enjoy the transcendental 
j’oys ot the Brahma Loka. And if we were 
to accept the other interpretation of Shri 
Shankara v e sliall have to twist a lot the 
meaning of the vords ‘hears’ and ‘repeats’ 

In this case, “hearing’’ and “repeating” 
would mean hearnia the Truth from * 
a perfect Master and repeating it through 
ones own reflections and meditations 
until at last one becomes a full Gyani. Then 
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' .;r)i >^1 f '( "j! finj] * nin*' If* f’ljjcn IhiH 

/jV Ir ' ;-5 J.-n> ' for, *'th* kiu>\\f’r of 

T'r i^i'oTU ^ ' rt'iv.* lirahtiviti *, i"- ti fniioUH 
f-rru'; <ir il jojunt \ i<<ti 

=7 tA 

jra'i'TR I 

5r^?T: m 

•t^'R n% II ^.o[ii 

(r.'-i ’-M??: -7R jr\) 

^ ) ) • 1' .r I 11 til ' .till* nil 

''• 1 1 . il 1 J'.nii I T till nil 

J'f -i'lt.i li'.t \ fl 

1 '] '] i*. 1 iii . I*. 1 K ilji.ithiii' 

I h .'I 1' ii'it. ii*« •> K tilt' tilt* I Hill 
'hill }’r I'l’iiiiii' ■»'>!* \ iMi» '1 rith( ( \ (1 1 \ nlh ) 

fl7i \ f r uitli <ii\o(K)fi r( rites 

hr fon an a* •-* inl»lv of I/ralnnuiH or at the 
tini'* fi\ SrnddJiti of fon falhf'rK. fins lii^'lu st 
hecrri, filjlains tiunln’ inunortnlit ^ , ob- 
tains nnniortalily. 
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Thus ends the first chapter, the third 
section of KATHOPANISHAD. 

Anandyaya Kolpaihe (obtains immor- 
tality) — This statement should not be 
confused by the student of Vedanta to 
mean what it directly says Immortality 
cannot be gamed bj^ merely reading some 
text books, however great they may be in 
the presence of any assembly Knowledge 
alone is the cure for ignorance; light alone 
can end darkness The vital experience 
lived through samadhi that one is, in one s 
real Sivaroopa ^ of tlie nature of the belf, 
alone can end the delusion-created ego- 
centric false identifications It is only with 
the end of the ego, can we end the dream- 
sorrows of samsar and end for ever the 
endless w hirl of births and deaths Here 
iinniort.ility means only lelative iniinor- 
t<ihty which is the lot of the denizens of 
the heavens. Compared with the quick 
\ isitations of death in the plane of the 
mortal the long periods of life extending 
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over thousaods of j^ears lived and enjoyed 
by the enjoyers of heaven, the heavenly 
life can be favourably expressed a& 
immortal. ^ 

With this glorification of Brahma Vidya 
the first half of the Upamshad ends. It 
IS the style of the Upanis1iad(> to repeat 
the last portion of the last mantra in each 
chapter to indicate the end of the chapter. 
Thus we have here a repetition of the 
last two phrases to indicate the close of 
the chapter. 

Thus in this chapter we have an ela- 
borate scene of a fit student for Vedanta, 
Nachiketas, approaching a great and per- 
fect Master of Brahma Vidya^ Lord Death, 
with a burning doubt for ellucidation. 
The chapter also contains some crisp state- 
ments in which the scriptural answer to 
the transcendental question has been very 
briefly hinted at, with, as it were, many 
dots-and-dashes in between. The next 
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chapter, constituting in itself the entire 
second part of the Upanishad gives us in 
■detail the philosophical expositions on the 
Nature of the Self 


I ^31% HRsftgJRg I 
w II 

* 5jTfj^t I I ?iri^! II 

Om Saha Navavathu Saha Now Bhunakthu 
"Saha Veeryarnkaravavahai Thejaswinavadheetha 
masthu. Maa Vidwishavahaihi 

[ Om Shanthihi ’ Shanthihi M Shanthilii !'! ] 

Let Him protect us both. May He 
Bless us with the Bliss of Knowledge Let 
us exert together. May what we study be 
well studied. May we not hate (quarrel 
with each other). 

OM PEACE '! PEACE '» PEACE !! 





CHAPTER 2. 


SECTION (IV) 
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W<c?l II 

Narayano Nama Naro Naranara 
Prasidliaohora Kadhithah Pnthivyam 
Aneka-]annnr]itha-papa-sancbayain 
Haratlu a-'eshnm-Sninratbam Sadaiva 

The individual. Xarayana, is notorious 
among the world of men as a Thief Just 
remember Him; and He reaches stealthily 
to steal awav all the sms lying accumula- 
ted duriner several births in man's bosom ! ! 

fT^ ^ 11 

&\\ abarina-j)b.tla-iiirdi5hiaiu 

Yam Yam Yomm Yrajamyabam 
Tba^yam niti'»\am Hn^bikesha 

TwaM Bbaktbi-dbndha-stlm raae. 

Whatev’er wombs I may enter, impelled 
by the effects of my' actions, in all those 
births, 0 Hnshikesha, may I have firm 
devotion to thee. 

{Pan dm n 



CHAPTHR 2 

Srction (n) 

^r=T ^IR -Vr^q- 

-rfi'TT 'TIT; ITRqiRIRq^- 

11 '( 11 


i i > 1 h' >' j:-' * I !' j)T ! /!r<th7/ui It) ( i< 'lit (1 
till *-( ii*-"' V. j:j *<m-:’n)tiL' imiMmuh'' 
t!HT<{or< ni ill (‘« luiMb iln < t< nial nni 
Mr'-i iiifl nut *1 m nit'-iiiMl Sell (Al/n'm) 
JJiJt t-fnin* v.i>-< in in \'ii<li <\(‘s ii\riterl 
(u'lfli Ini' n^i *- 1 nriM'fl .luu^) Iroin MWi^-nal 
objf'i'lR. fir*>-iroiih of Iniinort 'lilv, the 

Atman u if bin 
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Being the opening stanza of the second 
part of this Cpanishad we find herein not 
only an explanation of the sorrows and 
limitations of the Samsaric world, but also 
hints on the path trodden by the wise 
in getting out of this world-of-tears 

Xo religion in the world is without its 
conception of an All-powerful Controller 
and Director in all forms of life, who is 
Himself the creator. This God-prmciple 
IS conceived of by all known prophets and 
sajes as Self-born The Sritti here is 
repeating this universal concept of God. 

God. the creator, has created the sense 
orizans with a powerful tendenc}’^ to go 
outward into the lusty fields of their own 
individual sense-objects Our ears could 
det*"Gt and listen to even the whispering 
congs of some distant bird chirping on a 
h^aneh of a tree, through the din and roar 
01 tramways and trucks even in the busie'^t 
in irket centre! Our eyes could detect 
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introverted ness nor the required amount of 
moral courage, intellectual conviction, men- 
tal heroism, psychological guts and spiri- 
tual nerve to dam the outward flow of his 
indriyas and thus send the stieam of 
attention in him back again to its very 
source, the . 4072272 , Indeed, such full blown 
men are rare in anv generation 


[t IS evident how Lord Death has in this 
beautiful stanza summarised the causes 
for the decease of death and also prescribes 
the specific for its remedy ^^o wonder 
then if there be no other stanza in all our 
scriptures which is so often quoted from 
platforms, from pulpits, in courts and in 
temples 

qr^T- 

^ qUiPI 1 

^ 11 II 



P'ln 'hull Kaiii m >nn\imtln Balln- 

Slhac ^Inth^or^at)t!ll Vitatli!i‘'\ n P.is'-ntn 
Dliecraa Ainritnttrnm Vidittwna 
Dhrnva-Mndhnn e'lhnwiha Na Prartha\ aallino 

(2) The Ignorant (child like) pursue the 
external pleasures (and so) they fall into 
tlie ‘:nare‘: of the wide-spread death But 
the wisf" do not desire (an 3 Thing) in this 
world having known what is eternally 
immortal, in tlie midst of all non-eternals. 

The forgetfulness of our real divine na- 
ture is I'^norance This Ignorance {Avidya') 
mam tests itself in the mantal plain as 
desires. Promjited bv these desires the 
mind whips the sense-organs to run their 
errands in the world of their objects which 
together are called by us as the Kin mns or 
the actions It is the “Ignorance” in the 
Plane of the Spirit that gets transformed 
into “desires’ in the mental plane, which 
itself is again expressed as “actions’’ in the 
outer world-of-obj'ects Ignorance, desire 
and action these three are technically 
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termed m Vedanta as the knots of the 
Heart (H) idnya-qrandlii). It is this set of 
knots that causes the actions and man. in 
order to reap the results of his actions is 
compelled to take various new forms and 
independent lives in varied circumstances 
of uncertain joys and endless sorrows 

In these two mantras we have a clear 
indication of the two great obstacles that 
stand m our way to realization of the 
Self. (1) the natuial tendency of the sense- 
organs to run outword eloping with the 
entire wealth of attention that man is 
capable of and (2) the desire for enjo\ ments 
of the objects of this world and the next. 

The majority belong to this type of exis- 
tence. They are, \iewed from the highest 
standards of spiritual perfection, mere 
ohildren in their mowth and evolution. 
Thc\ fail to recognize the j)09Siblit\ of an 
existence greater in scope .md dniner in 
contents where the sense-orpins «top their 
amblim^ into the pits-of-'^orrow, where 



the}’ generally revel in an ordinary man 
living his day-to-day delusions. Indeed, 
it IS only too true when the Srntie^ cla'^sify 
such men as mere children. 

Haunted by desires and goaded by the 
mind, the sense-organs vainlv trot the 
paths of their objects, seeking for a pci feet 
joy which is continuous and unbroken. 
Man can be satisfied only with the eternal. 
Finiteness always despaires man. Seeking 
the infinite, in our ignorance, we exhaust 
ourselves among the sense-objects. Tired 
and weary, fatigued and exhausted with the 
futile hunt, each of us falls prostrate soon 
to breath our last ! Hence, SriUi declares 
that such childish men who have not 
come to an adult s discrimination, will fall 
ultimately into the fruits of delusions, the 
wide spread snares of death (finiteness.) 

Against these men of childhood, Sruti 
contrasts the wise men who live a life 
of sleepless discrimination and Knowledge. 
The wise maintain a vigilant discrimination 
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between the Real and the unreal, the 
True and the false They naturally escape 
from the suicidal urges of a deluded mind. 
The^’’ do not covet the unstable, the 
perishable, the finite sense-objects, for, they 
want nothing but the Immortal and the 
Infinite 

Since the inner enemies are the igno- 
rance desire and action, the wise through 
an intelligent control of their actions earn 
for themselves a state of desireless-ness, 
and since desires are manifestations of the 
deep-seated Ignorance, in the state of 
desire-less-ness tiiere is naturally an end of 
all ignorance ^Vhen ignorance is ended, 
desiie and action which are but the same 
ignorance in different lorms are also ended. 
With the end of ignorance, Knowledge 
r ome^ to shine forth ,\iiai/<iis ended in 
And such are here termed 

a'- tile uise 'Fhey naturally u ould never 
yearn for the fleeting sense-obji'cts of the 
uorkl a‘« any ordinar\ deluded <im^(vin 
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^ ^ 

$5^ t 
11 

'll ^ II 

Yenu Roopam Rasim Gandham 
Sabdan Sprasam Cha Maidhunan 
Yetheneva Vijanathi 
Kimatra Parisi^hyathae 

Yetat Vai Tath. 

(3) That Atman by which man cognizes 
form, taste, smell, sounds and the sexual 
Joys , what is there unknowable to that 
Atman m this world ? This is verily that 
i^Afman thou hast wanted to know). 

This mantra must be quite clear to 
those of you who had been following 
cleaily otir discussions upon the Kenopam- 
shad In fact this mantra is a summary 
of the entire line of arguments raised in 
Kenopamshad and the conclusions reached 
therein 


\ 
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We found m Kenopanishad that the 
instrument, eye, in itself is not competent 
to cognize the external objects If the 
eyes were to see of their own accord then if 
I were to pluck my eyes and place them 
on the table they should be able to 
continue seeing things by themselves; this 
we know is absurd Again, a dead man 
whose eye balls are in tact, even though 
he be staring on with open eyes we from 
our practical knowledge of life know for 
certain that the open eyes of the dead see 
nothing. From the above it is amply clear 
that the human eye is only an instrument 
to see and that it is to be used by a Seer 
within 

For a close analogy we shall take the 
case of telescope in use. A telescope by 
itsell can observe no movement of the 
planets It is the observer behintl the 
cye-picpo of the telescope that watches the 
heavens through the instrument. Similarly, 
the human oriians-of-knowledge itp only 



instrument'; tlirou^h whicli smell, .-ound, 
tniste. form ;ind touch imptil'^tT' (an bo 
xeccned by an intellicent ontit\ that rules 
the Nvithin and makes u‘>e of the':e live 
instrument'; 

That jioir, , ^Mlhin each of Ub. that is 
the ‘^eer behind oui eyes, the listnei behind 
our ear-, the ‘'ineller behind the nose, the 
taster in the tonf^ue, and the feeler in the 
5km Is th(‘.'>oul of man, the \tiiunt the >elf. 

'J'his oonelusion already arrived at m 
the previous 6'y;r/7i?\s//u(/. is now innimitably 
summarised m this utantrd by Lord Death, 
i\hen he says, “that is Alnmn b\ which 
man co^ni/.es form, taste smell, .‘-oiinds 
and sexual Joys”. 

Mititlivmtn (sense enjoyments) — The 
use of the word in its pluial must neces- 
sarily give u.s tlio hint that it i.s not the 
sexual pleasuie alone tliat is meant but it 
oovers up all enjoyments that we receive 
from the external world through our 
anstruinents of sense-knowledge 
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man being thus the vital intelligence 
that presides over all the sense instru- 
ments. since all our knowledge regard- 
ing the world of objects is only through 
the reports of these five great agents, 'it 
IS quite appropriate to state that \here is 
nothing unknowable for that Afwan in 
this world Again we shall find, later on 
in the same Cpmuslunl, that the Supreme 
i.eahty is bv nature Knowledge Absolute. 

conveniently remember 
t .at the eager seeker m Nachiketas reached 
c doors of his preceptor. Lord Death 
raising a question or doubt as to what 
tJiat winch IS beyond and 

i beyond the cause and effect and 

I'^vond the past and the future q’hat 
qm-iionis belli- now diiectly ansuered. 

--i t cntre m us that controls and 
dirertv all our physical mental and intel- 
I-nuil activities IS the Divine Spark of 
r. ' 1 the Self, [t being Eternal and 
aniff in Its nature It must necC'Sanly 
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be beyond tbe comprehension of language 
to define It as such So then conforming 
Himself to the met\\od-o^-t\\e•Upan 1 shrlds 
Lord Death, through the activities of the 
dead ineit matter envelopments around 
us is pointing out to a vital and dynamic 
Presence of Divmitv which is in us 
Thereafter He explains to Nechiketas that 
''7/i/s 7.'? 7 ei ily that \ 

In our ordinary life we indicate objects 
with the pronouns “this’’ and “that”, 
when one IS nearer to us than the other; 
the nearer one is always indicated by the 
pronoun this”. When we say “that” 
chair and “this pen, it clearly shows that 
the chair is far away and the pen is nearer 
to us Again, the pen becomes farther 
removed from us when it is compared 
with our own shirt : thus we say “that pen 
and “this ’’shirt. Similarly we may use 
expressions as “that” body and “ this ” 
mind; ‘ that’’ mind and “this’’ intellect 
etc. within ourselves, when we compare 
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our own body with our own mmd, and our 
own mind with our own intellect. Na- 
turallj . it becomes evident that the Self, 
V Inch IS the core of ourselves, being the 
most intimate part in us, is rightly indica- 
ted by the term “this”. 

Here the Upanishad says, is that'’'- 

meenins the individual-Self is the Supreme 
Self Besides this Vedantic interpetation 
of the outness of the individual-Self and 
tlu Total Self we mav here, accepting the 
drorantic background of the Upanisliady 
cxplani the passage as “that is the Atman 
thou hast wanted to know”. 

^ ^ II » II 

tpiinndiiii T.i<:ritliaiithnin 

Clui lihhow Yennnup isvatiii 
'tihnntliiuii N'lldui-Mathnianan) 

tliltua njit t n> Na Sochattu 
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(4) The wise, when he knows that by 
which he perceives all objects in dream or 
in waking is the great omnipresent Atman, 
grieves no more 


Here Lord Death is shghtly elaboratmg 
upon the greatest significance and the 
practical application in life of the Know- 
ledge of Atman in us. In these days of 
scepticism and lusty madness for profits 
and material hoardings, the educated 
class of Hindus all over the country fan- 
faronade. “of what use is this wonderful 
Knowledge of Atman which the Vedanta 
preaches Can it set us on our prog- 
ress Can it cure the food scarcity in the 
country or bring about universal peace 
and joy ’ 

Though one is tempted to curse this 
generation for its un-intelligent approach 
to religion we must at once admit that 
there was. probably, never m the history 
of the world a generation bom so sensitive- 
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as ours, and so sincerely seeking to 
establish communal peace and universal 
brotlierhood as ourselves 

Here, in the Stanza, we hive a suffi- 
ciently broad hint as to the mental state, 
the physical condition and the intellectual 
attitude of a seeker who has come to grasp 
this true great Knowledge and fix his own 
identity with the Real Factor, Pure Cons- 
ciousnc'^s. that lies in him 

We already found in the previous 
lannfra that the world of the wakincr state, 
experienced through our five senses-of- 
kIlo^^ ledge is made possible only because 
of the Vital Intelligence, the Life Force. 
that preside'; in our bodju 

If life \\ere not in any particular body, 
however great and noble that Mnhutma 
might have been, however intelligent the 
Scientist how'ever emotional the poet how- 
ever great a genius the painter none of 
Ihem would any more function when once 



:^2i 

fho lil<* Ind ('I’iivofi (o prot^irlo over tlip 
body! Tlni‘5. vo hnvo nlrendy found out 
that tlio intolhpent en(i(y, (ho Atman. 

i'? tliP illnminntor of onr nwarono'iS of tlie 

waUinp-'^tnto-v orld durinp the jjonods of 
onr vakrful oxi'-tonce 

■J liorc could be none who had not yet 
cxpcripnoed vlmt n dream i*’. Now, eup- 
p')'?uip. you (ahe up a book iu hand; liow 
do >ou rend i( ? Is not t.ho presence of 
some lipht ncccs£;ary for (ho illumination 
of the letters and worda in the book, so 
(ha(>oumay read? iSup])osing it were 
night you might read in the moonlight, 
in the dark fortnight you may again read 
in the star light; in n cloudy starless pitch 
darkness jou may bring the light of 
fire to light up the letters. In short, 
without some sort of light wo cannot 
see objects Yet, we all ‘see’ our daily 
dreams. The dream-world certainly exista 
only within ourselves; and since we ‘see’ 
them, and they are objects, we surely must 
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need some sort of a light to illumine for us 
the inner objects in our mental region 
Lord Death explains that the dream-world 
IS also illumined for us by the Light of the 
same Divine Intelligence that presides in 
us as our Heal Nature, 

One and the same Consciousness illu- 
mines for us not only the world of our 
waking-state but it also lits up for us the 
experiences of our dream-state 

The goal of life, the highest achieve- 
ment of man is to get himself completely 
detached from his false identifications with 
Ins body, mind and intellect, and come to 
rediscover himself to be nothing other than 
that Divine Spark which is the diiector 
and controller of all the activities mani- 
fested in Its outer envelopments ! 

Mahanthmn Vihhuni ( Great , Omni- 
present ) : — In the final experience of 
Jod-consciousness the perfected one estab- 
lishes his identity with his soul and thereby 
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at oncp rcnlj'^c'! bjs own nnture as great 
and omnipresent: for, we have already 
found tlial the indnidnal-Self is the 
Supremo ?elf. 

Having realised thi" I'^aelor. this Truth, 
the realised saint grieves no more (Na Sochi- 
Hit) Sen‘?e of limitation is the mother of 
dc'^ircs in the human heart, desires raise the 
storm clouds of w histlmg thoughts to shriek 
through a noisy bosom, and drives the sense- 
organs to gallop out into the muddy mesh 
■work of sense-objects In the hustle and 
tussle to achieve a satisfaction in each of 
our desires we strive and struggle and in tbe 
end find ourselves in a vale of tears ? 
Even when the dc'-ircs aie lulfilled we, 
alas !, discover that the joj of success 
expected by us t,y enjoy is not there '! 
Wlien the desires are not fulfilled, ,m 
tearful disappointments, men grieve and 
sigh, to make their life a burning avenue 
of wretchedness. Thus, a desire ultimately 
gives us nothing but sorrows whether they 
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are fulfilled or not. 

Desire we found can rise only when 
there is a sense of imperfection in us. 
Soon after a full dinner, at least for some 
time, even the worst of gluttons will not 
desire for something to eat; for the time 
being, there is no lack of food with him. 
Soon after a couple of hours he may desire 
for some light tiffin f Here he has started 
feeling a sense of incompleteness, hence 
the desire 

When a perfected human being who 
has ended all his mis-understandings about 
himself and has come to the Knowledge 
that he is the Supreme Awareness in him- 
self, he, in his Absolute sense of Perfection, 
shall desire no more for anything that 
th6 world of the sense objects can gne. 
Such a perfected one is a God-man upon 
the earth. This is the Goal pointed out 
by the greatest of all religions known to 
man, Hinduism. The Religion of Vedanta 
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cnllf! upon man to rediscover himself 
to be nothing short of God Himself. 
And when a mortal has fully realised and 
come to live continuously the God- 
consciGusne'^Sj to him. certainly, no sorrow 
can approach. 

If there be but a generation of such 
Supermen, will it not most satisfactorily 
solve all our problems : political, economic, 
cultural and religious ’ In fact even when 
a people has just begun to live the Life of 
the Spirit all the above mentioned problems 
of life will receed as though at the waving of 
a magic wand " Is there anything then more 
practical than the Religion of Vedanta ? 

^ ^ li 

II 
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Ta Emam Madhwadam Veda 
Atmnnam Jeevamantbikath 
Isanam Bhoothabhavyasya 
Na Tatbo Vi]ugupsatae 
Yetat Vni Tnfcb 

(5) He who knows this Atman, the 
enjover of honey, the sustainer of life and 
the lord of the past and the future, as very 
near. . ..he fears no more thereafter. 
This IS verily that 

Not only does such a perfected one go 
be 3 'ond the source of sobs and tears, but 
shall, says this Muntia. reach the Domain 
of Fearlessness 

Madhiradam (the enjoyer of honey): — 
Honey here stands for the good fruits of 
meritorious acts performed F}’ the ego- 
centric ,/nns The Atman, Pure Conscious- 
ness. is said to be here the eater of honey, 
moaning that He is the enjoyer of all 
the good fortunes and good luck that 
accrue to one as a result of noble acts of 
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kind7io';c. inorcv nncl love, perforniod in 
earlier 5fntc.'' of e\'i<?lcnce 

Thi‘5 ‘Statement-, in fact, if understood 
literally, would po apainst the prams of 
the ver^ philo<5ophy of IVf/^/a^i. ns J/aia?? 

neither an enjoyer nor a doer. In case 
ve accept ilie Alyna')} to be an enjoyer. in 
Pure Cnnsciousne'ss uhich is One-without- 
n-second. liow can there be the ‘enjoyed’ 
and the enjoying’ separate from the Eter- 
nal Enjo\ cr ? 

Aliudti IS the Intelligence that illumines 
for us both the acts of commissions and 
omissions, meritorious or otherwise. It 
16 again the Light Principle that illumines 
for us both our joys and sorrows The 
sun may illumine equally a scene of 
murder at one place and a scene of a great 
Yaqna at another place; but the sun never 
gets defied by the blood nor purified by 
the mantras Similarly, the Atma-Chaitamja, 
18 only a Witnessing Light of Pure 



Intelligence lending its consciousness to 
all awareful acts committed by the ego- 
•centnc vainful Jn a, during its self-forgetful 
delusory transactions in life. 

^Td- 

Sff 

^ t ag;ii ^ II 

Ya Poorvatn Thapaso Jnta- 

Maclbh-snh Poorvaraa-jayatn 
Ouliam Priirisya Tbishtantbam 
Yo Bhootliebbir-Vvapasvalba 

Yetat Vui 'Path. 

(6) Who beholds him seated ithin tho 
five elements, him who has born of Tapas 
(of Brahma Ji), who was created before the 
^^ate^s, vho entered the Cave of the Heart 
and dwells there (he verily sees Ih ahnian). 
This IS verily that {JJnihnan, vhich thou 
hast asked for). 
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The theory of creation is a knotty prob- 
lem in the U'p/imshadichteT&tuTQ. Modern 
book-grazers and hasty 'students of the 
UpamsJiads come to the fantastic conclu- 
sion that intuitive understanding is not 
true, since these sacred books have self- 
<iontradicting theories to explain the how 
and whither from of the world’s creation. 
No two Upanishads concur among them- 
selves as regards the details of the proces- 
-ses in which creation had taken place. 
Each Upamshad explains to us m its own 
inimitable style a method and a process •, 
each of them in itself has a charm of its 
own and can give the student a convincing 
•explanation quite satisfactory, till the same 
student comes to read and understand a 
totally different process expounded by 
another Upamshad. 

7 

The Upamshad Rishies in their firm 
oinderstanding of the Truth could not take 
"the problem of creation with any serious- 
ness at all. They knew, in their wisdom, 
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that this manifested world of names and 
forms IS bub a delusion created by the 
human mind The world has only as 
much reality as our dreams have. But 
the Bi!>hics knew at once that to the seeker 
who had approached them, steeped as he 
was in the impressions created by his own 
delusions, in his early stages, the world is 
absolutely real Each student is to be 
delicately and softly raised to the higher 
realms of knowledge from the state in 
which each of them finds himself at the 
time of his approach to the Guru. 

Again, no two students are of the same 
temperament, culture, attitude or aptitude. 
The teacher learns the nature of each 
student through patient and close obser- 
vations and classifys him according to his 
temperament 

But here the Upruu^Jiad calls the Atman 
as an cnjoj'cr of the fruits of the good 
acts, only in its conditioned aspect. We 
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have already found that the body-mind- 
intellect-equipment in itself has no life 
of its own *5 lb being mode up of mere 
dead matter. It is the spirit in us that 
lends to these coverings a simiilncriim of 
life 


To make this point clearer let us take 
an example Tbe glass bulb or the fila- 
ment has no capacity in itself to illumine 
objects in a dark room. But when a 
required quantity of electricity is allowed 
to flow through the same filament, the 
bulb gams a special capacity to illumine 
the objects of the room. In fact electri- 
city as such does not illumine the room; 
it 18 the glowing filament in the bulb that 
gives us tbe light Yet, don’t we in 
our transactions say that the room is lit 
by electricity ’ It is exactly in a similar 
way we have here the statement that 
Atman is the enjoyer of the fruits o f 
actions; Atman as conditioned by the mind, 
intellect, and body is actually what is 
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meant here 

One who realises his Aiman ^'hence 
foiiraid tears no mote'". Where is Raga 
(attachment) there Bhaya (fear) and K}0' 
dha (anger) co-exist When, as we have 
seen in the last mantra^ a perfected soul 
has reached the State of Desirelessness he 
has no more attachments with any parti- 
cular objects of the world, and, naturally, 
Ihere cannot be in him any sense of fear. 
He has in his true wisdom realised the 
shadow-nothingness of his dream-bodj^, and 
so. does not fear even death which to him 
IS only an escape from his own self created 
body cocoon ” He has no attachments 
even with his body. He is perfectly above 
all body consciousness ucrdy i<- that 

JiraJnuan, trh/rh tlwu lia^t asked foi. 

The great Ridiu< explain to each type, 
41 particular th-explanation for the Myth- 
world I The authors of the Cjxtntshad^ 
were not in the least serious about tlieir 



explanations of a non existent world. 
Whatever be the explanation given and 
processes elaborated, to explain the creation 
of the world, each master had to lead the 
student ultimately to a State of Pure 
Consciousness, viewed from the Absolute 
Nature of which, the creation had actually 
never taken place, except in the deluded 
Jivd'^ own mind” 

If we were to expbain the fallacv m the 
snakedn-the* rope w'e too would adopt an 
explanation according to the condition of 
the bitten, and shall modify our own expla- 
nations when the victim of the “snake-hite” 
changes to be another individual of a 
different temperament and belonging to 
a different class of culture. 

In this mantra we have just some hasty 
cross references to the processes of creation 
which have been much more elaborately 
dealt with m other Upanishads, 

Brahman or the Supreme Reality in the- 
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(Samashti) macrocosmic aspect is Hvanya- 
ymhha and in the {Vyasthi) microcosmic 
aspect IS the Jiha He who knows Brahman 
through both these aspects is a true Knower 
of Reality 

Adhhya Pool tt am (prior to waters): — 
The Iln anyagaihha or the Total Mind 
was born prior to the ‘‘five elements.” 
Here water stands for all the “five 
elements’’; Alasha (space) is a grosser 
manifestation risen up trom the Total Mind 

'I ftpasah (by penance or of knowledge) : 
There are passages in the different Upani- 
6hfids vhere the processes of creation are ex- 
plained, one of them is “the Supreme willed 
Himself to be many and many came or 
became”. It is this theory that is echoed in 
this manfra. 

In short, the mantra says that a seeker 
finally realises the Supreme Reality which 
is the Eternal Factor both in the microcosm 
and in the macrocosm {VyAili cb Samashti). 
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born with the elements. (He who knows- 
linn verily knows Btahmati). This is^ 
indeed That 

Here the word P) ana stands for Htranya- 
(jarhlia; thus the meaning would be, he 
who IS born in the form of Pi ana or as 
Jin anyaqarhha 

DeratJunmayee (in the form of Gods, the 
Soul of the Gods) Here Dei ata{GodLs) stand 
for the presidiug deities in the sense-organs 
The Pi ana6 (Vital Airs) are the life-essence 
in the perception powers of the Indiiyas 

Aditi ( one who eats, the eater ) : — 
Jlvaiiyayaibha is called here as Aditi 
because he is the sole enjoyer of the whole 
universe, as he is the microcosmic life or 
the cosmic Prana or the cosmic intelligence 
All the joys enjoined by every living form 
is n joy registered in and lived in the 
Cosmic Mind or the Total Mind 

Thn vetily (hat Biahman (which tboii 
hast asked for ) 
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^ 5{Picrfe. 

11 

^ I ^ 11 c 11 

Aranyormhitlio Jatavedaa 

Garbha Eva Subhntho Garbhineebhihi 
Divae Diva Edyoo Jagnvadbhi- 
Pthavishmathhi-Ramanushyabhi-Raagnihi 

Yetttt Vai Tath. 

(8) As the foetus is well-preserved 
hy the pregnant woman, the fire, that 
is lodged within two pieces of wood, is 
worshipped daily (both) by men who are 
‘awake’ and those who offer oblations. 
This IB indeed That 

The Brahman of the Gyani and the Fire 
of the householders are the same in the 
sense that all worship reaches the same 
Source-of-all-blessings, the Supreme. 
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In Vedic sacrifices, fire is lit not from 
any glowing coal or from any other 
scientific contrivance, as a cigarette-lighter 
or a match box. The auspicious fire is 
generated for installation in sacrifices by 
rubbmg two pieces of wood together. 
Generally it is done by revolving a cylin- 
drical piece of wood m a wooden cup-hole 
scooped in another piece of wood. The 
rod is pressed into the hole by one Biflnow 
and another Brahmin would with a piece of 
stung, wound round the vertial rod, make 
it revolve continuously in its wooden cup. 
The wooden piece with which the revolving 
rod is pressed dovn is called the Uttarmani 
and the lower vooden block is called the 
Adhnraroni 

In the Adhararani near the edge of the 
cup is placed some cotton. The wood 
pieces rubbing against each other generate 
heat b\ friction and it is sufficient to set 
fire to the cotton pieces. This fire is then 
tended in the Haian-kund. The fire when 
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once lit is never allowed to die 'olT but 
IS very cnrefiilU nourished and kept ablaze 
all through tho sacrifice until the conclu- 
sion of it in the J^Hnannhufi (total oblation). 
The motherly tenderness, devotion and 
care witli which the Rifnict^ pieserve the 
fire is beautifullj' brought out by compa- 
ring it with the foetus preserved in the 
womb of a pregnant woman. ' 

The same Brahman who is worshipped 
by sages m the heart through meditation 
IS worshipped by householders as Agni 
(fire) through sacrifices 

The seekers worshipped the supreme 
through meditations upon the significances 
of OM The householders worshipped the 
same Reality that is present in the core of 
its own manifestation, the Rire. Worship 
being an act in the gross plane of sense- 
objects it needs some prop which, for the 
sage 18 provided in the symbol OM, and for 
the householder in his symbol, the Fire, If 
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the names and forms in OM and Fire are 
removed, the Pure Existence, which is the 
Absolute Truth, that forms the foundation 
for both the props becomes the same. 
Hence, the Upanishad says that the Truth 
which IS worshipped by the sage and the 
householder is one and the same; and iJns 
icnly that which thou hast asked for. 

^ I 

^ ^ 5q[ferf- 

^ w 

t gg; n a II 

Yathnechchodetbi Suryo- 

Astham Yatra Cha Gachchathi 
Tham Devaha Sarvo Arpitba- 

Stbatbu Natyatlu Kaschchana 

Yetat Vai Tatb. 

(9) And That, from whence the Sun 
rises, and whither it sets, on That, all the 
depend and no one goes beyond. 
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This 18 indeed That, 

All finite things have been observed to 
have a beginning and an end, Transcient 
beings are born, and everything that is 
born must necessarily die out after a period 
of time. Modern astronomers also have 
come to the same conclusion that the' Sun, 
the moon and the stars, including this globe 
of ours, are things born and so they will at 
dijfferent periods disappear into nothing- 
ness 

Long before our modern astronomers 
started their game, m the dim dawn 
of the history of modern man known 
today to the European thinkers, the Aryan 
Masters had built a heaven on the Gangetic 
plains and helped themselves into a gene- 
ration of supreme human culture and 
Godly civilization. Their greatest achieve- 
ment in thought left bo us for study is the 
Science of all sciences, the BTalvnaa-Vidya, 
as discussed in the Upanishads. The Rishies 
of the Upamshads here declare that the 



vital Truth from which the Sun had 
risen at the time of its manifestation and 
the Factor into which it would merge 
V hen lb withdraws its manifestations, is 
the State of Pure Existence, which is 
nothing but a homogeneous mass of Pure 
Conspiousness Here, the word Sun is a 
representative noun, indicating in itself 
the entire world of finite objects 

In that Eternal Absolute, the State of 
Pure Existence, depend all the Denis 
The woid Dcnn here does not mean the 
denizens of the heavens, the Godly crea- 
tures It only means the Five Fundamental 
Elements They are called Deias because 
the}^ are considered in Vedanta as the 
presiding deities of the five sense-organs. 
The modern college-educated children of 
Ignorance in their incorrigible vanities of 
visdoin might easily laugh at this 

idea of jiresiding deities in onr sense 
organs. This kind of blaspheme we hear 
nou-a-da\s so often that it vould be 
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worthwhile for us to go into the question 
for a moment and seek if there be any 
justification for such a belief 

Here Ohinmaya may confess that he 
was the greatest blasphemer of all such 
statements in our scriptures ' When igno- 
rance strides forth to act and play the part 
of wisdom such atrocities must necessarily 
come to be enacted ! ! Our European 
readers need not feel aghast at these 
strong expressions. These expressions can 
be exaggerations only to those of us who 
have forgotten how the Christian world 
persecuted and killed the greatest thinker 
and astronomer of the times, when he 
discovered and declared that the tSun is 
stationary and that it is the earth that 

moves a statement against the then 

Biblical declarations ’ 

Let us try to understand the import of 
the statement made by the Upamshad in 
the light of the scientific discoveries of our 
own times. The sense organ, ear, is declared 
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to be presided over by Alasa (space). 
Our modern scientists will admit that 
sound can be created and conveyed only 
in space, if there were no space, no sound 
would have been generated or conveyed. 
The world that lies beyond the concept of 
space known to all of us is the world of 
sleep • where, certaml}^ sound has no entry. 
Viewed thus what is wrong if the great 
masters of the Z had delcaredthat 

the ear is presided over by Space ” 

In a dark room for all our struggles to 
‘ see”, we shall see nothing bub darkness 
When the room is lit we see the objects. 
Thuc, in the presence of the objects, the 
ej es cannot see (hem except when they 
are blessed by the Principle of Light In 
short only in a medium of light can ihe 
instrument eve function, except in neglible 
in':tances where some animals can see m 
darkness too " Such being the case what 
’s wrong if the JiiAirs ot the Upan]<<hadi>, 
in the language of their era poetically 
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describe the instrument eye to be presided 
over by the visible source of all light, 
the Sun ? 

Thus, when approached in a spirit of 
sympathetic understanding, research and 
discovery we shall find, clothed in the 
frocks of Vedic frill and ancient ribbons 
there revels eternally the deathless Eve of 
Truth who is for all times and for all 
people ' If the modern educated Hindus 
reach the doors of their own scripture only 
to laugh at and to redicule it, let them 
remember that they are laughing at their 
own ignorance and lack of understanding. 

Thus the mantra clearly declares that 
all the Five Great Elements depend entirely 
upon the Supreme Self, the Pure Existence. 
The deities of the five sense-organs, “the 
Gods depend upon the Supreme Reality, 
the Pure Consciousness, as the spokes of 
a wheel upon the hub of it. But for the 
central hub we all know for certam that 
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the different spokes can neither maintain 
themselves nor can they function effectively 
their own little part m strengthening the 
wheel ’ 

This Truth, which is the substratum 
for the Fundamental Elements, is that 
w hich you have been asking for. 

I 

^ II ?0 11 

Yadoveha Thndimitra 

Yndamiitra Tiid.unilm 

Mrilln o-rsa Mritlm-Mniniothi 

Ya Eha Nanova I’asynthi, 

(10) What IS even licre (visible as the 
vorld) the s.imo is there (invisible as 
l>>'tliinnn)‘ and uhat theie. th(‘ same is 
here. He proceeds from death to death 
^\ho beholds here difference (between 
/i 1 1 III II a II and tlie world ) 
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All the different waves are but the 
ucean; the ocean alone is. Whether it be 
^t its hood, or at its length or at its tail the 
real substance behind the serpent-in- the- 
rope IS always the reality of the rope alone. 
In fact the waves are nothing but the ocean; 
the serpent is nothing but the rope. The 
mirage is nothing but the desert '! 

In this sense the mantta is here kindly 
-explainmg to us that in fact there is no 
difference between the Supreme Reality 
and the essential Reality behind the world 
•of delusory names and forms. Where there 
is no Truth there cannot be a manifested 
world of objects What we see behind all 
•the seeming delusions is the eternal, all- 
pervading Truth The story may be a 
tragedy, a comedy or a musical extra- 
vaganza, but whatever be the theme and 
quality of the film displayed, the audience 
can have for themselves a continuous idea 
of the story only -when the play of light 
^nd shade is supported by an unchanging 
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spotless screen; where there is no screen 
there no story can possibly be depicted 

In short, the knower of the Self, after 
his supreme moment of life, the moment 
of illumination, cannot visualise the world 
/ntliouf a dynamic anareness of the Truth 
Pnnciple that ever supports and governs 
it After his gaming the Knowledge, his 
vision clianges, and there afterwards, even 
the most heinous crime is to that God-man 
only a manifestation of the All-pervadmg 
Self He neither condemns nor extols 
any action. To him all actions are false; but 
at once thev are to him, solid reminders 
of the Ccnfinl hath 

Tiic uninitiated ^outh may find this 
statement rather too thick to swallow down 
W e shall try to grasp its serious inner 
import through a vivid example Don’t 
we find doatmg fathers glorifying their 
childrtnas the mo^t ideal kids that had 
ever come to live on the surface of this 



globe, even wlien they lia\o proved lliein- 
selves to be urchins of tlie worst type : 
mischievious, unruh’ and uncultuied ? If 
we observe these fathers more minutely 
we shall find them to be intelligent cirities 
of all the children of others, hut Ihey seem 
to become somehow blind to the weaknesses 
in their own children » Similarly, a, God- 
man, having had once the glorious vision 
ol the All-pervading Beauty, attains the 
Eternal perfection of the Self. There- 
after even in the midst of soirows and 
pains he experiences but the Self's jovs 
and bliss !! 

To the realised saint, m hi i tianscen- 
dental vision, ihhalcber if> here that z-, ihcrc^ 
what h iheie the same xs here If the 
statement be 3’’et beyond the grasp of 
your understanding it is only because the 
statement relates itself to a stand-point 
which 18 too high even for your mind 
and intellect to soar up in their fat 
grossness. 
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After all why sliould one try to gam 
this Supreme Vision of Oneness ’ Ot 
what benefit is it for the mortal ? These 
and similar questions might rise up in 
the mind of the unprepaired and the 
unmitiated. 

The iS)u(/ kindly answers all such possi- 
ble doubts in the minds of her students. 
She says that he who has not achieved 
this great grand Mission of life and has- 
not come to have a free Da) ban of the 
Eternal Presence everywhere and at all 
times, such a wretch, groveling in the 
world of plurality, shall fall repeatedly into 
the whirl of births and death. 

The hint is that he who has come to 
experience the State of Oneness, which 
is the State of God-hood , shall never 
more slip back into the endless wheel of 
sainsanc pains and continue the agonising 
shuttle-race between repeated births and 
deaths 
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^ ^raif^3 1 

li#: ^ 

^ Hw? q^ma n u II 

Mansaawedamapthavyam 

Weha Nanasthi Kmchana 

Mnthyo-rsa Mnthyumapnothi 

Ya Eha Naneva Pasyathi. 

(11) By mmd alone could this {Brahma'ti)' 
be obtained, then there is no difference 
here at all He goes from death to death 
who sees any difference here. 

As we have seen earlier the Aryans’ 
practical mind is not satisfied by a mere 
statement of an ideology however wonder- 
ful and great it may be. No philosophy 
is acceptable to the Hindu, unless it also 
contains *"a way of living” by which he can 
realise the ideals glorified by that philoso- 
phy, Satisfying this inner urge essential 
to the Aryan character and national 
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temperament the Upanishad immediately 
after Her statement of aplulosophical truth, 
as explained in the previoui! niantia, hastens 
to give Her disciples the Path bv which 
they can realise this Vision of Truth. Mind 
alone is the vehicle for God-realisation. 
This statement of the Si uti may seem to 
contradict the previous assertions that the 
Self is realised on transcendiue; the mind 
and the intellect 

This is no contradiction. When She 
says that mind is the onlv vehicle She only 
means that the mind is to be trained 
through its controlled and regulated appli- 
cation to minimize its activities to a zero, 
vhen It dies off itself The process of 
^‘niind annihilation" is to be achieved not 
through a inu/dei but through a ^tiiLide ! 
In fact, hou ever great the master be. and 
houcvcr jioverful the scripture be. they 
cannot bring about the final ending of the 
mind unlc'^s the seeker is ready to end it 
liimself and by his own efforts 



; 7 ! ii<! afmir nuvhl I’C t'hhiund : — 

Ml dual ion i< ilio nroet,“5M hy whu’h the 
iniiul FO'innp over the sumiml nf •^pjnlual 
enquirie*^ lo';c‘? U'^elf into notlini'ine^''^ 
Like Lie iiivlholopcal bird, Phoenix. 
%\liieli ‘'inginp Us death-song falls down to 
die in a inn<=s of fire, when onl of Us ovn 
ashes ri'-es np another young one, the 
‘-eeker’'- mind also singing tin* song of 
meditation, burns itself away in Us own 
^elf-lIfc p\rc and out of Us ashes rises up a 
new faculty called intuition, which is the 
instrument w'lth which the seeker ultimate- 
ly i ognizcs the Self. When the mind has 
thus ended through meditation, and the 
Sell has become fully aware of Itself, 
tlifie ts vn diftci cure here at all 

For purposes of certainty and emphasis 
of assertion SiuH is here repeating the dire 
consequences which one will have to face 
if one were not smart enough to walk the 
Path a/ 'liuth and fully succeed m reaching 
the Goal of Life in this very birth “He 
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shall’" promises the Sriiti, *‘(J0 from death 
Jo death icho sees dijfeience here". 

^R?TH I 

5T II 

gg; II II 

Atigushtamatrah Purusho 

Madhya Atmani Thishtathi 

Ecsano Bbutabhavyasya 

Xa Tatho A'ljugupsathae 

Yetat Vai Tatb. 

(12) The person (Ptousha) of the size 
of a thumb, resides in the middle of the 
bod\ , as Lord of the past and the future, 
henceforward (after knowing HIM) fears 
no more. This is indeed That. 

The Sniti declares that a human life 
fulU flowers itself into an adorable success 
only when the indiridual eomes to redis- 
cover hinipplf to be the all; and this 
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achievement can be effected only through 
a control and a perfect sublimation of 
the mind. Mind has an existence only 
when it entertains its natural tossings, 
doubts and emotions If thoughts do not 
rise in the mental plane, that itself the 
^‘state of no-mmd” In order to reach 
■this “state of mindless-ness” the is 
advised to practise not only a life of 
self-restraint and self-control, study and 
retirement, but to bring the newly 
released energy of his mind into a single- 
pomted application at a given point for 
purposes of developing its powers of con- 
eentration. 


In the case of those who walk the Path 
of Bhakti (devotion), they have the natural 
prop for meditation and concentration in 
Name and Form of their beloved Lord 
In case of the Hath-Yogin^ he has the 
Kundalani Shakti (the Serpent Power). For 
the Karma-Yogm, similarly, there is the 
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constant rememberance of Ms all dedica- 
tion to the Lord of the Universe, Sree 
Narayan It is only for the rare few who 
come to tread the rocky uphill' Path of 
Knowledge that we find it difficult to pro- 
vide them with an intellectually feasible 
prop to fi^ their mental attention and 
develop their secret powers of high 
concentration. 

No doubt the Sniti texts are in them- 
selves the Vedantic students’ ultimate 
proD in his meditation. But before he 
can launch himself into the philosophical 
contemplations upon the nature of the 
Divine Spark, the Self in him, he must 
have first of all a powerlul and high 
decree of concentration to apply himself. 
This early training for the development of 
his powers of concentration is achieved bv 
him through the process now discussed by 
the ''rut! in this mantia. Kind Smti 
advises the Vedantic students to meditate 
upon the Piott'^ha who dwells in the centre 
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of the heart and who is of the size of one’s 
own thumb. 

To limit the All-pervading Truth to the 
form of the tbumb and to locate It within 
the limitations of a circumsoribed space, 
-as the human heart, is indeed a blaspheme ! 
But the Srutt permits herself even to stoop 
■down to such a crime against Herself, only 
to provide Her children with something to 
lean upon and learn to step out their jSrst 
few steps in walking the Halls of Wisdom, 

The second line is a repetition from 
Section 4 Mantra 5 of the same U panisUad 
-and for commentary please refer back. 

^ ^ 3 II 
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Ansusbtamatrali Purusho 
Jyotirivaadhoomakaba 
Eesano Bbootbabbavyasya 
Sa Evadbya Sa U Swn 

Yctat Vai Tat 

(13) That person, of the size of a 
thumb, IS like flame without smoke, Lord 
of the past and future He alone is even 
toda}', and will be verily tomorrow This 
is verily That. 

That Pi/? i/67ia or .d/ma;? of the size of 
the thumb who is perceived by the medi- 
tator in his heart as light or Jt/oi'/s exists 
immutably through all times, past, present 
and future He exists in all living beings 
now, and He will certainly be existing in 
all forms tomorrow also. 

Some SadJiala'^ taking this line very 
literally stait imagining “a thumb like 
flame” as though burning bright within 
their bosom and meditate long upon it. 
Personally, this Sadhu had known an in- 
dividual who had been imagining this 
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“light’’ for the past twenty-three years, 
and who, recently approached the Swami 
with a very sad and melancholy face to 
complain ot his “spiritual fall’’, since, he is 
not having now-a-days the Den '^cin of his 
Atman 

Friends, this is only one instance of 
the desperation of a foolish SadhnLa who 
had come to believe that his imagination- 
created delusory-flame-dream is his Atman ! 
It IS dangerous certainly to tr}’^ to walk 
the Path of Knowledge without continuous 
study of the scriptures and constant Sat‘ 
Snnq with real Mahatmas, we mean, not 
the palm reading, the star-gazing, herb- 
selling-Mahatmas, that flock now-a-days 
city-streets of our unhappy land ! Let 
them be courted by the ignorant multitude 
that hustle out of the universities of India ! 
But to a true seeker of Truth and to an 
intelligent follower of Religion, such 
Mahatmas are mere ochre-clothed-cnminals 
poisoning the very atmosphere of this 
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sacred Land of the Rtshies. When we 
shall have a Government intelligent enough 
to feed the country better and provide its 
people with sufficient work we shall have 
these red-monsters wiped out from our 
market scene. Till then we must learn 
to endure what cannot be avoided '! 

The thumb-like Jyotis recommended bv 
the great Rishis is only to provide the 
meditator with a prop to develop his 
<3oncentration during the early stages of 
his practices. The stone idol of Siva is 
not in itself Shri Prameshwer, similarly, 
the Jyatib is but an idol for the Vedantin 
to meditate upon during his practices and 
It IS NOT THE ATMAN. If an idol is 
unfortunately stolen away from a temple 
it doch’t mean that God has been 
stolen away ! 

When badh(da has developed his powers 
of concentration he enters by degrees 
into the higher stages of meditations 
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^advised by the 8ruti in the various 
Upanishads and he ultimately comes to 
realize his own identity with his own Atman, 
the Light-Power-Wisdom -Source within 
him. 


in 

TnMI'iid I 

nn Wi 'Rnn, 

Yadhodakam Durgae Vrishtam 

Parvatbesbu Vidbavatbi 

Yevam Dharman Pndbak Pasyan- 
Tbane-Vanu-V idhavatbi. 

( 14 ) As water, when rained on a 
mountain-ndge, runs down the rocks scat- 
tered on all aides, so does he, who beholds 
the objects as different, run after them 
only, (at all times) 

Here we are again face to face with one 
of the celebrated mantras of this Upanishad 
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which IS often quoted by writers and' 
orators. 


The human mind is in fact a great 
dynamo of superhuman energies and Godly- 
powers Yet we find that the ordinary 
human being is a slave and a servant of 
his own mind rather than a master of it. 
In a way we may say that a similar tragedy 
has happened to man in the outer world 
too, especially, in our Machine Age. The 
engines conceived of by man to work for 
him have now become the very tyrants 
and iron-hearted mastcis at whose ever- 
revolving wheels man is today a helpless 
slave. 


This tragedy m the within has come to 
pass because man in his delusions and igno- 
rance has lost his capacity to control the 
promptings of his heart and the lusty surg- 
ings of his mind The Supremo Wisdom 
and Power which is in man, gets scattered 
and flows m a thousand dripping revu- 
lets down the Mount of Ignorance to get 



llwlf lost on I(.i (lonnwniil Irnn'iil. 'I'lin. 
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to remove his ignorance of hi- Go 

-aati^e with the .acrco Knov,. 
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efe.-r.al frodlinen. ' " - "v.n 
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m- 

wm II II 

II ^ =^ri5Tf ^ II 

Yndli(ithnkani 8ndhae Sudba- 

Masiktnm Tathrgeva BlmraUii 
Evam Mune-UMjunatba 

\tbitin Bbavathi Gowtbama, 

Etbi Dvritheeyoo Adhjnjne Cbaturtbee Valli 

(15) As pure natei poured into pure 
water becomes the same only, so the Atman 
of the thinker who knows this, becomes, 
0 Gautama 

1 Tims Ends The (iv) Sectmn in Chapter 11 ] 


Tins concluding mantra of the fourth 
section re-asserts the oneness of the Divine 
Presence in man and the Totality of Divi- 
nity that pervades ever j where. Man minus 



his ego i'- Gorl; God ouo is mnn An- 
nihilntion of Uu* ( iio-‘^<*nso in n*’ is the hr- 
cominc of God When wo Inf nil v del n fell 
our^jclvos from our mip-understnndinir nnd 
fnl'ie values of a delu'-ory life vifh the 
Kuowlodec of the True and the hlfoinnl, 
the ego evoporatos ii\\n\ lea\ing hehind 
only the Absolute Truth m all its purity 
and grandeur. 

At this moment the individual realises 
hi8 own Real Nature as Pure Consciousness. 
With this Self-realisation ho experiences 
his oneness with the All-pervading and 
Immortal Truth. When pure water is 
poured into pure watei there can be pure 
water alone. Similai Iv. in reali/ang oneself 
to be the Eternal Factor, ono at once 
realises his own oneness witli the One that 
alone is the One. The individual-Self is 
the vSupreme Self. 

In fact even after such clear declara- 
tions if we must misunderstand the true 
import of the Sruit and cry down the 
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■vedas as full of contradictions and vague 
statements we must be the most unsympa- 
thetic readers and the most dull-witted 
students of our Bible. 

Long years of utter neglect of scrip- 
tural studies and the lack of proper 
teachers for the educated class have under- 
mined the Sanathana Culture. These have 
to an extent succeeded in distorting, if not 
destroying, the Hindu culture especially 
among the rich and the upper middle class 

9 

The above tragedies have made of us 
today what we are ; a nation of Hindus 
where rarely we meet a true Hindu " 
Even the best of them dread to read and 
try to understand their own Bible, the 
U pani'-had 

Upnni^Jiad,'- are the very documents 
revealing the greatest scientific discoveries 
i\lan had ever made upon life and the 
values of life. Without JJ pa7i}b]iadi> Hiduism 
is not a religion at all” 





CHAPTER 2, 

SECTION (V) 




C,^ C^ ^ 

^ II 

Achmtyi-niavvaktn-mananta-mavyayani 

Viblmm Prabhum Bhavitba Yiswaohavanam 
Tlinlok} i-v]=;thara-violara-karakam 

Harun Prapannosrai Gathim Mabathmajiam 

I take refuge in Han, the goal of all 
great seekers, Who is the cause of the 
manifestation of the three worlds, the 
creator of tlu Universe — the author of the 
(lream-pla\ , the world — all powerful, all- 
pervading. imperishable, infinite, unmani- 
fest and unthinkable. 
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CHAPTER 2. 
Section (v) 


in n 


Puramekadasadwar- 

Majasyavakrachetasah 

Anushtaya Na Sochathi 

Vimukthascha Vimuchyathae 

Yetat Vai Tath 


whose 

whose Knowledge ,s permanent, has eleven 
gates. Adormg Him, one does not grieve 
nd liberated (from all bonds of ignorLcel 
he becomes free. This vanly is That. 
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Purameladasadicaram. (City with Eleven 
Gates) : — ^The body with its eleven opening- 
gates is meant here by the ‘city’. We have 
altogether seven openings in the head, 
thiee openings in the trunk and the 
eleventh one is the subtle aperature called 
the B) aJnn-7 andh a at the crown of the 
head, famous in the Yoga-sast) a. 

\ 

The comparison of the body with a 
city IS quite appropriate in as much as we 
have gates, gate-keepers, their controllers, 
a palace and a kmg under whose orders 
all the servants function their appointed 
duties very systematically and very 
regularly, both in a city as well as in the 
body. The sense-organ-openings, are the 
gates; the presiding deities, are the gate- 
keepers; the mind, the controller, and 
Pumdin. the king Refer Gita V 13 

Anushtnya (having meditated upon): — 
Ho who meditates upon the Lord of the 
Heart constantly comes to get rid of his 
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Ignorance and the ignorance-created ego- 
sense and comes to realize the True Nature 
of the Self Thereafter, naturally, he 
grieves not, being liberated from all 
bonds of Ignorance and becommmg free 
from the trammels of birth and death. 

Tins %s ^‘tliai''' which Nachiketas had 
asked of his Quru^ Lord Death, to explain. 

BLamsa Suchishad Vasurantareekshasad 
Hotha Vediahadathidhir-Daronasad 

Nri8had Varasa-Dbntasad Vyomasad-Ab]a Goja 
Rithaja Adnja Ritbam Brihath. 

(2) As Hamsa (sun) He dwells in heaven; 
as Vayu (air) He dwells in the sky; as fire 
He dwells on the Earth; as guest He dwells 
in a house; He dwells in man, in the Gods, 
in the Sacrifice (truth) in the sky. He is 
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born in the waters, He is born in the earth, 
He is born in the sacrifice, He is born on 
the mountains; He is true and great 

The PurusJia who has been explained 
in the last 'inantra as residing m the human 
body IS now explained m its wider aspect 
as the Lordly one who presides over all the 
functions m every form The stanza gives 
us a very melodious list of living organisms 
and forms m the universe. 

.< 4 (born 111 water) • — In the iorm of 
conch, motlier-of pearl, shell, fish, insects, 
in short, all aquatic animals and insects 

Gojah (born of the earth) . — In the form 
of com. main, plants trees etc 

AdnjaJi (born of mountains): — -In the 
form of rivers, springs, rivulets etc 

'TR I 

^ II ^ II 
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Oordham Prana-Munnaya-thya- 
Panam Prathyagasyathi 

Madhyae Varaanamaseenam 
Viswae Devaa Upasatbee. 

(3) He (Brahma'll) sends the Prana up 
and throws the Apana down. That Ado- 
rable One seated in the Centre, all Devos 
Worship. 

If the Life Centre, the Atman, were not 
within a body it is obvious that, that body- 
will not continue to breath. Naturally, 
the mantra becomes clear when it says 
that He, the Atman or Purusha, is the One 
who maintains the flow of the diflFerent 
vital airs through our body and maintains 
it alive and active till its death 

There are five principal kinds of vital 
energy because of which the physical body 
functions. They are known by different 
names according to the function they per- 
form, although, they altogether constitute 
the One and the same Principle of Exis- 
tence. The five principal kinds of Pranas 
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are called (1) Prana, when the cosmic 
power manifests through the work of the 
lungs and the respiratory organs; (2) Apana, 
when it works in the colon and bladder; 
(3) Samana, when it works through the 
digestive system; (4) Udana, when it works 
through the larynx and produces voice 
and (5) Vtyana^ when it expresses through 
the blood circulation in the body Thus, 
it 18 carefully to be noted that Prana is 
not mere breath, Pranamtho^ Vital Energy, 
and breath is only one of its various 
manifestations 

Devah (Gods). — We have already ex- 
plained this term in a previous mantra 
where we clearly concluded that the word 
God does not represent the inhabitants 
of the heavenly regions, but the Five 
Great Elements which are the deities of 
the five organs-of-knowledge in man. 
Here it only shows that the sense-organs 
can function onl}' m the blessings of the 
Puriisha and so, naturally, the UpamsJiad 
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in its language says that all the Devas 
meaning the sense organs, worship the 
One seated in the Ceniie, 





II 


^3?; I 35, 11 


» II 


Asya Visramsamanasya 

Sareera Sthasya Deelimaha 
Dehath Vimuchyataanasya 
Kimatra PariBisbyathae. 

Yetat Vai Tath, 


(4) When this Atman, who dwells in 
the body departs from the body, what 
remams then ? This verily is That. 

The Atman upon whom all the Indriyas 
depend and who is the controller and 
director of all the vital airs is the king of 
this City of Eleven Gates, our body. Just 
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as wlien thebeloved king leaves the capital 
permanently to stay in a different chosen 
capital all the courtiers and the subject 
people follow the king into the new capital, 
so too, when the Atman departs from a 
body all the activities of that physical 
body seemingly depart with the Atman. 

When once the Lord quits the body, 
however great the man might have been 
while living, his body starts to decay and 
perish until ultimatel}^ it reaches the dust 
fiom which the material of the body had 
come. 


Kimaira Parisishyatlme (what remains 
then ’ ) . —When the Atman has departed 
from the body what remains then in the 
body ? With this question Sruti comfronts 
us with the sacred Truth that there remains 
practically nothing upon which we may 
come to glorify that empty shell, the dead 
body !! 
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nun 

Na Pranena Na-Panena 

Marthyo Jeevathi Elaschana 
Etharena Thu Jeevanthi 

Yasmmetha-Vupasrithow, 

(5) Not by Prana, not by Apana does 
any mortal live; but it is by some other, on 
which these two depend, that men live. 

One who has followed the commenta- 
ries, and therefore the mantiasso far, should 
not find any difficulty at all in under- 
standing the direct statement of the Sruti 
when she says that a man lives not because 
of hiB body-mind-intellect-equipment is 
functioning well when the Pranas function, 
but, all signs of life’s activities met with 
m a man alive, depend upon the glorious 
touch of the Self in him. The Pranas 
function only when life resides m the body. 
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Though the meaning of the stanza is 
clear and direct the philosophical implica- 
tions m the statement of the Svufi is rather 
new to the early students in the study of 
the Hindu sastias. 

The parts of an assembly constituting 
an assemblage are in themselves not free. 
They constitute together and maintain 
themselves as such only for the benefit of 
somebody else, who is not himself a part 
of the assembly. For an example, let us 
take the case of a house The walls, the 
rafters, the beams, the tiles etc are all 
parts of an assembly which constitute 
together the house. The house is not built 
for the walls, nor for the rafters, nor for 
the beams. Thej' all together form an 
entire whole only for the sake of the Master 
of the house Mr. Dass, the owner of his 
house, has all the freedom to walk in or 
walk out of his house at his own sweet 
will; not so, the bricks that constitute 
the walls ! 
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Similarly, tlio Jndii;ja<, tlio limbs of tho 
body, the mind and mtellecb are all parts 
of the body-assembly %\hich exist only for 
tlie sake of the Piintsha in it. They in 
themselves have no fieedoni to act as they 
list; while, the Purnsha can walli out of 
the body in all freedom at the time of 
death. When once Mr. Dass has discarded 
his house, in time, it perishes into niins; 
when, the Atman leaves tho body, the 
body perishes. The Source of Life is not 
the Pranas, the Pumas end and perish 
themselves, when the Atman, the Source 
of Life, discards its temple, the body. 

In the sastric-terminology, they say 
that all actions, physical, mental and 
intellectual are Prana-Virthies. 

311* m I 

mfki II ^ II 
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Hanla Tha Edam Pravakshyami 
Guhyam Brahma Sauathanam 

Yadha Cha Maranam Prapya 

Athma Bbavathi Gowthama. 

(G) Well then, 0 Gonthama, I will 
explain the mysterious and ancient Biah- 
man and also what happens to the Self, 
after Death 

All that Lord Death had so far said 
seems to be but an introduction to enter 
the subject proper, viz : “ jukaf happens to 
the ■^oul ((ftci death ” " Lord Death here 
kindly informs Nachiketas that he will be 
now initiated into the knowledge of what 
happens to the Jiva when it has once 
experienced the process of Death in its 
delusions. And surely, we shall never 
have a better reporter than Lord Death 
Himself to explain to us “w’hat happens 
to the iSoul” aftoi the body has become 
cold and inert within the icy embrace of 
Death f 
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Atma (cgo-rontie) • — Tn fho UjXfvisJiad 
7 n>Tiiirns wo often moot, witli t.lio iifio of 1'lie 
word .[fivan to Tiidiento soniot;inio‘5 tlio 
body, sonietinios the mind, sonn'limos tlio 
intellect nnd. yet nt oilier tnni's. the mind 
and the mind-condilionod-Pnrc-oon'ioions- 
ness the Jiui Hero, in Ihi^ jiaitienlar 
mnvfra the v. ord Almon ik u<^e(l to indicate 
the ego-centre nnd not the fSidf For, if 
we were to assume that the word literally 
means its own '-pecial connolnl ion it v/onld 
mean that the maiUia heie is contradic- 
ting the very philosophy of the Upanishods 
Nothing ever happens to Pure Coiiscioua- 
ness, the Truth. When Pure Consciousness, 
presides over the functions of this body, 
with reference to the body it is said to be 
the ‘individual Soul’, just as the all-perva- 
ding space with reference to the four walls 
-of a room is said to be the ‘room-space,’ 

In fact, the eternal space can never be 
<3onditioned or limited by the walls, which 
themselves stand m space ! Similarly, 

/ 
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Consciousness or Knowledge is homogene- 
ous and one without-a-second. When the 
body perishes the Divine Spark, or the 
Life Centre, that presided over the body 
while it lived, undergoes no change but 
eternally remains the same The death 
and the consequent departure from the 
dead body at the time of death, and the 
feeling of having entered a new form at 
the tune of birth, are both the delusory ideas 
of the ego-centre 

The Supreme Self reflected m the mind- 
intellect is, we have already seen, the 
Jiva or the ego This ego-idea leaves its 
ideas of ‘i-ness’ and ‘my-ness’ with the 
dead body, and after an uncertain interval 
of existence without a body, each ego- 
centre comes to develop its sense of 
ownership and possession with another 
body-form. 

Thus, when Lord Death says, that He 
will explain “what happens to the Alma 
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stones and slabs. It is often claimed 
in an unwarranted optimism ' that a being 
having once born into the human form 
will not, whatever be the atrocities he 
might commit during his life time, go 
down so much in the ladder of evolu- 
tion as to reach the bottom-most level 
of mere stones ' There are even spiritual 
preceptors who also support this optimistic 
view to encourage their desciples and em- 
phatically assert that having once come to 
take the incarnation as man that mvidual 
will not 072. 5Co?c, degrade himself into 
such a lov level as that of the animal life or 
will ever come to exist as the inert rocks. 
This false optimism is smothered here by 
the open statement of the U pnmsliud m 
this mantra. 

In the Gth mantra ol the 1st ValU (Sec- 
tion) we had already a clear indication of 
the Lav of Karma and the Loctorine of 
Re-incarnation, when Nachiketas stated, 
hLe the moUaJ derMy ayid die corn 
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ihey are horn aqain. In this mantra also 
the Sruti speaks, definitely, supporting the 
Law of Karma and the Doctorine of Re- 
incarnation. 

The ^go-centre after the death of the 
hody remains intact in the form of ‘'an 
idea" until it comes again to fix its rela- 
tionship with another form. That which 
helps the “floating-ego” to choose its next 
lendezvous is the sum total reapings it has 
to make with the “ new form " in the new 
field of things and circumstances Indeed, 
there is no philosophical concept so tight 
in logic and so true in reason as the 
Law of Karma which is a special blessing 
enjoyed only the Hindu community. 
Unfortunately, as a result of our criminal 
neglect of the study of our own scriptures 
if we have come to read in the Law 
of Karma only a repetition of the sapless 
philosophy of the Law of Destiny, it is, 
indeed, not the fault of the Ujpanishad 
aeers. If properly understood Law of 
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Karma gives into our individual hands 
the privilege and the might to carve our 
own destinies to be lived by us in the days 
to come We have discussed this matter 
thoroughly in our earlier lectures * 

Yatha Karma (according to Karma) : — 
Affording to the quality of the actions 
performed in the past we shall have a 
future existenee m a form and in a set of 
circumstances necessary to reap the re- 
quired quahty of re-acbions in the form of 
experiences. 

Yatha SrntJnm (according to Know- 
ledge) : — The future lives are dependent 
not only upon the actions committed in 
the past but by the degree of the Know- 
ledge of the Realitv we have gained in and 
through our living these-re-actions Befer 
for amplification BirJmdaryanalco^panisliad 
12 - 2-13 

• Tlic reports of the Kenopamshdd discourses 
edited by Sesbndri and published in 6 Book-lets 

yagna prasad" 
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Yah Yesha Supthcshii JagarUii Kamam 
Kamam Purusho Nirmjmanaha 
Tadeva Sukratn tad Bralima 
Tadeva-Mntlia-Miichj'^athao 
Ta‘?rain-Lokaha Sntaba Sarvao 
Tadu Naibyatln Kaschchana 

Yetat Vai Tath 

(8) The Paruslia who remins awake, 
shaping (all sorts of) objects of desires 
(into dreams) even while we sleep, — verily, 
that 18 the pure, the Brahman, and that 
IS also called the immortal. In That rests 
all the world, and none can transcend 
That. This verily is That (which you 
asked for). 


# 



The waking-state-world of sense-objects' 
and their cognition are not possible with- 
out the presence of Pure Intelligence within 
the body. So too, have we already found 
that the dream-world would not have been 
available for our experience had it not 
been again lit up by the very same 
Intelligence In deep-sleep-state too the 
same Intelligence continuously illuminates 
for us the idea of “I do not know”. 
Thus, Pure Intelligence, the Self, ever 
remains as a Witness of the three-states. 
It 18 neither awake, nor does It ever dream, 
nor does It ever sleep >> In Its presence 
the three dij 0 ferent states play the relay- 
race. 

During the KenopanisJiad discussions 
we had made this point amply clear with 
the analogy of a street lamp. The light 
of the street lamp illuminates everything 
that comes into its pool-of-light. It may 
illumine at one time a honey-moon couple 
singing and dancing in their new-found 
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joys of physical companionsliip; at another 
moment it may lit up a druniken party 
laughing and dancing in their intoxication^ 
and yet, at another moment, it may lit up 
a moanful procession of a sad funeral bier. 
In all the three cases the light of the 
street lamp is neither happy as the honey- 
moon couple, nor drunken as the revellers, 
nor sad and sorrowful as the bereaved in 
the funeral procession ! 

Similarly, the Intelligence that reigns 
within U 8 illuminates for us the world of 
the waking-state, the world of the dream - 
state and that of the sleep-state, without 
Itself ever undergoing any of these ex- 
periences. 

Lord Death is now trying to point out 
to his disciple, Nachiketas, what the Self 
18, through a consideration and in terms of 
the experiences known to the student 
during his present existence in the world 
of ignorance. A school master knows that 
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the best way to start teaching a student 
addition or substraction is not b}* directly 
making the child pla3' with the numerical 
figures, but to make him understand the 
idea of addition through familiar objects. 
Thus it IS very well known that a school- 
master always takes examples from the 
child’s own life; “supposing 5^ou have ten 
mangoes”, starts the master, “ and your 
friend has five mangoes; how manj’^ mangoes 
are there between you and him ?” This 
question is asked bj^ the master not for 
the purpose of keeping the mango-accounts 
but to make the child understand the 
greater principles of arithmetic through 
what are already familiar to the child. 
Similarly, the texts always adopt 

the method of raising a seeker into the 
highest realms bj-^ explaining to him the 
Truth Absolute in terms of the world of 
delusion m vhich lie is well- versed at the 
moment of his approach to the feet of his 
teacher. 
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No human can be unaware of the three 
planes of consciousness through which he 
-daily passes, namely, the waking-state, 
the dream-state and the deep-sleep-state. 
If now, a teacher approaches us and 
explains to us that there is one constant 
Ulumunatmg Factor, m the presence of 
which alone the experiences of the three 
planes of consciousness become real and 
cognizable for us, it must necessarily be 
easy for us to feel for ourselves intuitively 
this Factor, the Eternal-Self. 

Since, the Self is not polluted by our 
eriminal intentions, low lusty desires, 
jealousies and selfishnesses of our life (just 
as the street light is untouched by the 
varied scenes it comes to illuminate)^ the 
Atman, as the Sole Witnessing Factor is 
indeed ever SuTcram (pure). 

The rest' of the words in the mantra 
«tand explained by themselves, to all those 
'W'ho have followed our detailed com- 
Juentry so far. 
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^ 5rf^^ II §. II, 

Agni-Ryadhaiko Bhuvanam Pravishto 

Roopam Roopam Prathiltoopo Babhoova 
Ekasthadha Sarvabhootandaratma 

Roopam Roopam Prathi Roopo Bahi-eoba. 

(9) As the one Fire, after it has entered 
the world, though, one, takes different forma 
according to the thing it burns, so does 
the Eternal Atman of all living beings, 
though one, takes a form according to the 
form He enters and is (in Itself) outside 
all forms (also). 

Of the 108 accepted Upanishads there 
is none so melodiously poetical (for its 
mallifluous words, its rhyme and rhythym 
and for the exquisite poetic ideas and 
pictures) as KaOiopanishad. It would ba 
a safe commentary to say that Kaihopani-- 
sliad IS a touch-stone for both poetry and 
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philosophy in Sanskrit literature. In nO' 
other language m the world have we such 
magnanimous flights of human thoughts 
expressed m such breathless poetry ’! Im 
Knthopmiishad we have a love-kindling 
arbour where poetry courts successfully 
her paramour philosophy *! 

The Tfianlra under discussion is an ample 
evidence to prove the truth of our previous 
statements. 

The same coloured fluid in a flat bottle- 
would look flat, in a long- tube it would 
look long and in a flask it would look as 
though spherical. Because of the different 
shapes we cannot label down the same fluid 
I erently. Similarly, the dynamic Life 
Lentre remaining the same. It illuminates 
ifferent forms The forms are different 

the spiritual substance is universally 
the same. 

- olectric current that passes through 
an, a bulb, a refrigerator and a heater 
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IS certainly the same, although because of 
difference of the instruments through which 
it passes it manifests differently as air, 
light, cold and heat. The Atnid-tattica., simi- 
larly remaining the same, because of the 
different make up of the different minds 
that It comes to function through. Its 
manifestations become ot different foims. 
Thus it IS that you are not me noi am I you, 
because, my mind is constituted differently 
from yours. Yet our Atman is the same 

Baliischa (beyond al8o):-Pure Conscious- 
ness, the All-prevading Truth, certainly 
presides m every form vitalising eveiy cell 
in them, “but”, adds the S7uti “ Truth is 
not limited to cover onb/ the area or extent 
occupied by the manifested life!”. 

Life in the millions of universes put 
^ together is but, according to the Lord’s 
own words in the Gita, only one-forth of 
the Divine Total! This is indicated by the 
*S/i///hero by emphasizing that Absolute 
Truth not only pervades every visible form 
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and invisible world, but also trandscends 
them all In short, the Supreme Reality 
is at once immanent and transcendent. 

M ^ I 

^ ^m\\ n 

Vayu-R.yadaiko Bhuvonam Prathishto 

Roopaiii Roopaiii Prathi Roopo Babhoova 
Ekasthadha Sarvabhootanadsratma 

Roopam Roopam Pratbi Roopo Bahisch. 

(10) As the one Air, after it has entered 
the world, though one, takes different forms 
-according to whatever it enters, so the 
Internal Atman of all hving beings, though 
One, assumes forms, according to whatever 
He enters, and is outside all forms (also). 

Here is another beautiful comparison 
to explain the same One-ness of Truth that 
was indicated in the previous mantra 
Instead of Fire, Lord Death is explaining 
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the same Truth with the example of Vayu^ 
Whether it be a horse, a donkey or a man, 
a creeper or a fie-tree, all live upon the- 
same vital air, oxygen. Similarly, what- 
ever be the name and shape of the objects 
in the universe that we mav cognize, they 
are all presided over by the same Non-dual 
Truth Essence 

Since this stanza is a close repetition of 
the previous one, given out by the Sruti 
for purpose of emphasis, we satisfy our- 
selves with just by hinting at the beauty 
contents of it 

H II U II 

Suryo \adhaSarva Lokasjn Chakshnr- 

Nn Lipvnthfte Chakshxishiu-Rbahya Dosbflih 
Ekapthndha Sarvn Bhoninntnratnia 

N'a Lip\ailino Lokndukhemi Bahyaha. 

(11) As the Sun, the Eye of the Whole 
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World, is not contaminated by the defects 
of the external eye, so, being the Inner- 
most Essence in all beings, Atman is not 
contaminated by the external sorrows of 
•the world. 

Saria-loLasya ChaLi>hu (the Eye of 
Whole World): — Without the light energy 
provided by the sun we would not have 
been able to make use of our eyes in discri- 
minating the various forms and colours of 
the sense-objects in the world. Nor would 
we have moon to provide us with moon- 
light at least during the bright fortnights, 
if the sun were not there to lend its light 
to the moon to reflect ! Apart from all 
these, and probably built upon a thorough 
knowledge of the Science of light, the 
ancient Rishis of the Upamshads have 
declared even in the Vedic period that 
Sun is the presiding deity of the sense 
•organ, the eye. Thus, it is most appropri- 
ate to term the Sun as the Eye of the 
Universe. 
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The light of the sun illumines equalljr 
all the objects, in all conditions of health 
and decay. Whether the sun light illumines 
a scene of meritorious sacrifice or a dire 
scene of calculated villainy, the sun light 
as such does not get either blessed or 
condemned by the qualities of the very 
scenes it illuminates 

Similarly, the Atman is not tainted bjr 
the miseries of the world, arising from the 
Kama and Karma of the ego-centnc indivi- 
duals living the delusions of their own 
ignorance. All sorrows are created by our 
unrestrained desires and our attempts m the 
world of sense-objects to fulfil our desires 
through passion-motivated, self-willed- 
actions {^Kama Kai modhhltavam Dulham). 

Whatever be the condition of the ghost- 
in-the-post, the post is not in the least 
affected; whatever be the threatening 
aspects of the snake-in-the-rope; the rope 
is not affected; in whatever condition be 
the surface of the mirage-water the desert 



jp not nt nil nfT('o((’rl ” Sjniilarlv. ^^hn(ovo^ 
bo tbo oniubtion ol llir* worUl nntl o\ir 
cxpononoo': of it in onr pro^jont nnhodi- 
racnt. tbo 'rrntb. whioli tbo aubstrntuin 
for the riol;i‘ 5 ion-or( .110(1 \rorlrl-nivth. is 
not in tbo Ion*-! .'’fT* ofcd 

Tlioro ;irr m.iinh two soliools of 
tlioiiolir nmoiifi I ho flnulii philosojibors 
as tbov try to oxplain t.hc relative 
status of Truth and tbo world .Some 
claim that tbo Siijiromo Reality modified 
Itself to bcoomo tins world as the milk 
gets modified to bocomo curd V<'(hfnfhn<i 
condemn this point of view since it is 
faulty accoiding to tboir line of argument 
They condemn tins theory on the score 
that if the Suprome Kcnliby were to suffer 
Itself to undergo a modification, just as 
the milk is no more in the curd, the 
Suprome will haye to ond Itself to become 
the World... . which is naturally absurd. 
Again, the Vedandinfi argue that if the world 
is a modification {Parinam) of the Supreme 
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Heality then according to the Pmmama- 
vadins the Supreme is available for change; 
and that which undergoes change cannot 
be Eternal, but must necessarily fall with- 
in the boundaries of finiteness. Thus, if 
the Parinamavad is accepted the Supreme 
Reality Itself becomes a finite perishable 
.quantity !! 

On the other hand, the Vedandins view 
the creation as a super-imposition upon 
Truth, caused by the Jugglery of the mind, 
termed as Maya. This argument of the 
Vedandins is termed as the Vivaitavada. 
JSere, the Supreme undergoes no change at 
all but ever remains in its Eternal purity 
and Immortal grandeur; the rope undergoes 
no change, nor gains for itself even a drop 
of venom when a traveller in the dusk mis- 
understands it to be a snake !! 

The mantra under discussion seems to 
support whole heartedly Shri Sankara’s 
stand-point. Any day, the “Theory of 
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Modification” stands blasted in the presence 
•of the more brilliant and satisfying 
‘‘Theory of Superimposition” in explaining 
the Real and the unreal. 

^r- 

n II 

Eko Vasee Sarvabhoothandaratma 

Etam Roopam Babudba Yah Karotbi 
Thamatmastham Ye-Nu Pasyanthi Dheera 
Sthesbam Subbam Saswatham Notharcfiham 

(12) (That) One (Supreme) Ruler, the 
Bonl of all beings, who makes His one form 

manifold those wise men who perceive 

Him as existing in their own Self, to 
them belongs Eternal Happiness, and to 
none else. 

The self-arrogating ego-centres viewing 
nut of themselves through the shattering 
instruments of their mind and intellect, 
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obaervex everywhere nothing more sacred 
than an eternal variety of endless 
plurality. Consequently, they suffer all 
the pains of life, their own self-created 
problems of life. The mind-and-mtellect- 
equipment has a prism-effect when the 
undivided beam of the Self’s Light passes 
through it I The intelligence seemingly 
encased within the body can reach the 
outer world of sense-objects and cognize 
them only through the co-ordinating agent, 
the mind. But the wise, transcending 
the limitations of both their mind and 
intellect, learn to look out through their 
faculty called intuition, intuitively viewed. 
Truth alone is the experience available at 
all places and at all times ! 

The Self is the source of the Light 
V hich, at the interception of the mental- 
prism, seemingly disperses itself into the 
variegated band of the innumerable names 
and forms, which constitute the Jofjai, 
The 1 001 in his discriminating wisdom. 
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successfully withdraws his mind’s delusory 
hobnobing with its own ignorance-created 
plurality, and in the moments of his deep 
meditations his awareness comes to be 
aware of Itself as the Self ! 

Our consciousness becoming conscious 
of Itself, the Pure Consciousness, as the 
Self, 18 the moment of Self-reahsation or 
hhiuir-dar6,]i/in. In Older to enjoy this 
moment of Supreme Bliss and Wisdom, 
the individual must necessarily be a 
highly evolved soul {Dlwah). Such ones 
alone can come to enjoy eternal bliss. 
That theirs alone is the experience of 
continued, unbroken and infinite joy i& 
indicated here by the 8ruti, She says 
that such wise men who have come to 
realize their Self, alone are the real men 
of bliss and not others. The worldly men 
who are engrossed in external objects and 
who are not endowed with discrimination 
are debarred by this statement to have 
6ver a chanoe of enjoying Infinite Bliss 
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through sense-objects. 

^ II 

Hithyo-Nithyanam Chetanas-Chetanana- 

Meko Baboonam Yo Vidadhatbi Kaman 
Tam-Mathmastham Yenupasyanthi Dbeera- 
Sthesham Santhili Saswathee Netbareaharu. 

(13) He, the Eternal among non*eternalB, 
the Intelligence m the mtelligent, who, 

though one, fulfils the desires of many 

those wise men who perceive Him as 
dwellmg in their own Self, to them belongs 
Eternal peace, and to none else. 

The method of assertion and denial 
adopted by the Sruti in the previous 
mantra is again repeated here when she 
reasserts, to them belongs the Eternal Peace, 
and to none else. 
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What is to be realized in us as the Self 
is discussed here and in the discussion we 
are provided with enough material to 
understand intuitively the very Nature of 
the Soul — which, you will remember, was 
the pointed query of the Brahmin seeker 
to his Master, Lord Death? We may say 
that in no manti a in the entire scriptural 
hterature of the Hindus is there a passage 
to equal the manira under discussion in 
its completeness and directness of state- 
ment touching almost all the important 
factors, that language can express, regar- 
ding the Nature of the Soul ! 

The world is a flux, a constant change 
of appearances, a transient play of names 
and forms. Even our very physical form 
is constantly changing hour by hour,, 
through all the years of its existence. The 
medical science of the modern world dec- 
lares that every human body, as it were, 
changes completely once in every seven 
years •, at every moment old cells are dying. 
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away and are being replaced by new ones. 
We come in contact with men and circums- 
tances, and moment to physical habits, 
moment we are ever changing m our physi- 
cal habits, mental make up, intellectual 
ideas and spiritual values. Nobody can 
•stop the process of growth 

If this constant change were to give us 
the idea of a continuity there must be 
some constant denominator that is ever 
constant. In the picture-houses the ever 
changing play of light and shade thrown 
out from the films gives the audience a 
•sense of continuity because of the constant 
factor, the screen, behind it; without the 
screen the audience would have seen no 
story at all’ Waves, ripples, bubbles, 
froth and foam can all have their eternal 
dance to give us the idea of a continuous 
surge only when there is the constant, 
unchanging, placid, depths of the oceans 
beneath them. The delusory ideas of a 
•snake, a rod, a crack-in-the-earth are all 
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possible only when there is the unchanginp 
truth behind it all. the rope. 

vSirailarly, no world of flux could be 
possible without a base that is unchang- 
able and unchanging ; no river can flow 
without a bed ! 

Chdana-.scheionanam (Eternal among 
the non-eternals):— Again, if a piece of iron 
burns your fingers you know that the 
iron has no heat of its own and so must 
hove borrowed it from fire Similarly, if 
the body-mind-intelU ct-equipmcnt, which 
is Itself nothing but matter, shows at 
moments an intelligi-nce almost di\ino we 
can easily presume that it ha*; earned its 
intollmeneo from the ^self, which is of 
nature Pure Intolligem 

Vvhtdhilhx Kavvni (who fulfilc the 
<1( sires of man) — Ibn n;^uti the Law of 
K<irti}(i is ob\ iunsl\ hint* d at in a broad 
etatement that the >'‘ir or the Supreme 
Conseiou‘-ne hu ‘wrr bhind the. 



Law of Karma, according to which each 
individual comes to live his allotted share 
of experience in his individual life. 

The one who is thus Eternal and of na- 
ture Pure Intelligence, and who is theEorce 
behind the immutable Law of Raima, is 
not a mere transcendental Vitality- Divine 
who reigns somewhere in heavens hke the 
mortal king or the president of a country 
dwelling in the Capital, far away from the 
villages along the frontiers!! Vedanta is 
the highest achievement of man’s wisdom. 

The Truth declarations of the Rishis 
represent in themselves the super-human 
daring with which they must have plunged 
into the very womb of life to scoop itf and 
discover for themselves the palpitating 
soul of ones own life, the True Seat of all 
activities, the Permanent and Eternal 
Factor behind the ever-chan^incr madness, 
which in its continuitv gives the solid 
delusion called the Jagat. 
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Naturally, there have never been and 
there shall never be a text book more sacredi 
and noble as the Bible of the Hindus, the 
UpanisJiads. If some undeveloped and 
unintelligent foreign intruders have raised 
the cry of calumny against these mantras 
as “blabberings of a humanity in child- 
hood” etc., we, in our greater understand- 
ing shall only repeat what Christ said 
when he was condemned by a foolish 
generation, ^‘Lord, forgive them they know 
not what they do”. 

q>«r g 

qrii la ii 

Tfaadethathi Manyanthae 

Aanirdasyam Paramam Sukbam 

Katham Nu Tadwijaneeyam 
Kimubhathi Vibhathi Va. 

(14) They (the Sages) perceive That 
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indescribable, highest bliss as ‘ isThat ’ 
How shall 1 know That ? Does It shine 
'(of Itself) or does It shine by another 
light ? 

This mantra can be considered as a 
question raised by Lord Death Himself, 
only to answer the same by himself m 
the next mantra. But, personally, Chin- 
maya would like to understand it as a 
sincere question raised by the supreme 
student of Vedanta in Nacliiketas. 

In a previous stanza Lord Death had al- 
ready explained that the Self is beyond the 
sense perceptions or the mind’s cognitions 
or the intellect’s determinations, yet, 
in the last two stanzas Lord Death was 
dilating upon the sure and permanent joys 
of those who come “ to behold the Self.” 
ISaturally, the intelligent students feel 
confused. Again, in the very same 
mantra, in the first half of it, Lord Death 
asserts that the men of discrimination 
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own understanding of the philosophical 
discourses so far given by his Master^ 
When the sense-organs, the mind and the 
intellect are flouted and transcended, 
Nachiketas asks what exactly would be 
nature of the instrument used and the 
individual who uses the instrument in 
realising the Self as h That"' ? Even 
those of you who can at least come to 
appreciate, at this moment of our discussion 
the entire implications of Nachiketa’a 
doubt can be considered to have thoroughly 
and well followed all the discussions made 
by the Sriiti so far. 

We have already shown in a previous 
discussion, how in order to cognize and' 
understand an object, we need the help 
of a light We then also found that for 
percieving the gross objects we have the 
gross light of the physical world, and in 
seeing the subtler objects of the mind, 
such as thoughts etc., we have the Light 
of Intelligence. So far, Nachiketas also* 
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«eera8 to have underfltood well. But, when 
Lord Death says that the Vedantic seer 
transcending the regions of his mind and 
intellect comes to **heh)l(J fix Hell ” the 
Brahmin child feels confused !! 

(docs it shine) : — A lamp is 
seen because of its own light, as opposed 
to the dull objects which get their light 
borrowed from a \amj} {V ihh/ilhi Va, or 
does it shine by another light ?). 

In the philosophy of Vedanta the ques- 
tion is answered by the great Masters 
very vividly. It is a case of the Self 
becomming aware of Itself. The meditator 
when be has successfully hushed the mind 
-and the intellect, in the throbhiing silence 
within, his Awareness becomes cont'cious 
of Itself. This is a state of intuitive 
experience and not a physical cognition. 
It is to show this intimate “Self Awareness 
of the Self' that we have, in the inimitable 
language and style of the scTipture^ the 
-expreadoQ, h Thaf'. 
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The Self, being itself the Light of Wis- 
dom, needs no other light to lit Itself;, 
when the clouds have moved away the sun. 
that comes out from behind the screening 
clouds needs no other torch to make us see 
him : he being of nature nothing but a 
mass of light Similarly, when the veiling 
disturbances of the mind and the intellect, 
caused by our own ignorance of the Self, 
the Atman in Its own self-effulgence comes 
out to shine forth in all glory Intelligence 
needs no other intelligence to light Itself. 

In the next mantra we have the answer- 
to the question raised in this stanza. 

TO ‘m\ jmm 11 u ii. 

Ka Thaira Suryo Bathj Na Ohandratharakam 
Namua Vidyutho Bhanthi Ivutho3'a-jMagaibi 
Tbamcva Blinntha-Manubbathi Sarvam 
Thasya Bbasaa Sarva-Midam Vibbatbi. 
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(15) The sun does not shine there, nor* 
does the moon, nor do the stars, nor the 
lightnings shine and much less this fire. 
When He shines, everything shines after 
him; by His light, all these shine. 

Even today, long after we have for- 
gotten our own great Bible, the Vpanishads^ 
we are hearing this mantra almost every 
day repeated in all temples and Pujas^ 
since no ritual is generally concluded with- 
out chanting this mantra soon after, the 
common and well-known, ^^Aratht^\ None 
of the devotees or the Pandits, have "ever 
come to really understand the message of 
this stanza except probably some who have 
a surface knowledge of its mere word- 
meaning ! Our religion has become hollow 
and without any significance to us because 
of our unintelligent way of living our 
religion. A mere parrot like repetition of 
stanzas, in a language unknown to us, 
without seeking to understand its meaning, 
in itself will not and cannot give benefit 
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at all. There are some Karmhandins and 
orthodox monsters who claim all powers to 
mantras and Kirtans merely repeated, even 
if the one repeating them knows not their 
meaning nor understands their signiB- 
cances ' Chinmaya cannot subscribe to this 
false, unintelligent, hypocratic, nonsense. 
Were it true, why not applaud a gramo- 
phone box for the beauty of the song it had 
“Sung”, or tap the shoulders of your radio- 
box congradulatmg it for the talk it had 
relayed to you ? 

Tatra (There) : — Lord Death is indica- 
ting here the Realm of the Self which is the 
Land of the Knowledge Absolute. In that 
Plane of Divine God-consciousness there 
is no need for another agent of light to 
illumine it. All the sources of physical 
light are denied in the Realm of Truth 
with this mantra, wherein Lord Death 
says that there is neither the Sun nor the 
moon nor the stars nor the lightning; and 
as such wheie can the light of fire 7. 
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In short, there is in Light no other light 
other than Itself In the Sun there is no 
need for a torch to illumine it ’! 

Anvhhaihi (shines after): — ^Truth is the 
substratum for all the seeming activities 
of life. Where life is extinct the activities 
of the sense-organs, mind and intellect are 
also at an end And when these three 
entities in man have folded themselves, 
and as it were rolled out, to that indi- 
vidual there is no more the sun, the moon, 
iihe lightning, or the light of Fire. So 
long as life is in him he recognizes all the 
sources of light in the physical world 
Naturally, it is philosophically evident, 
and logically it can be maintained, that 
the Giver of All-hght, ( for the Sun and 
other sources of light) is none other than 
the Intelligence of the intellect, the Self 
Hence, Lord Death says that all shines 
after It. By Its light all these shine. 

Now that we know the real significance 
of the stanza it must be possible for each 
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of us to think for ourselv'es the voiceless- 
depth of self-evident suggestions, in order- 
ing this mantia to be repeated at the close- 
of every Hindu ritual and sacred religious 
ceremony. The importance of this stanza 
is again emphasized in- the fact that the 
same stanza has been repeated in two more 
of the ten important Upani'^hads ’ Thus, 
we have this mantra in Mundahopanishad' 
11-2-10 and Swalaswatara-Upanisliad VI. 
14 Though in slightly different words we 
have the same transcendental idea that 
the Self is the source of all light hinted at 
in the Bhagwat Oita XV 6. 


II W ^ II 

Here ends Chapter tzco Section five^ 
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GLORY OF KIRTAN. 


5ff^ 

<W4RJT^q?T 'T^* II 


The songs of His Glory cleanses the mind’s mirror, 
puts out the condagration of Samsar, blesses the lotus 
of success as a full-moon, raises (high tides in) the 
bosom of the oceanic Bliss, each phrase of which is 
over-flowing with the nectar of Jo}^ and makes one 
bathe in the Supreme Truth and thus helps one to 
become the Lord of Knowledge {yidya) 


The Attitude of the Kirtanist. 

^ II 

Han 8 Name are to bo chanted bv those (who 
can live in an attitude of being) humbler than the 
humblest blade of grass, with more forebearance 
than the (patient) trees, without vainful self- 
gloriBcations but all the same ever readv to glorify 
all others 


[ Sree Chaitanya ] 
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(spread) below That is verily the pure, 
that is Brahman, and that is also called the 
Immortal. In that rest all the worlds, and 
none can transcend it Verily this is That. 

All those who have at least a scrappy 
knowledge of Sanskrit are advised to get 
hold of a copy of Shn Shankara’s Com- 
mentary upon this inaniia; it is a piece of 
joy. Even the great philosopher-saint Sri 
Sankarachar^ a was seemingly earned 
away into the realm of pure poetry and 
literature at the beauty of the deep sugges- 
tions contained in the above mantra 

Just as the sweet scent of the night- 
flower wafting towards us can crive us an 
idea of not only the presence of the night- 
queen-shrub but also the roots that sustain 
the plant, so too the Smti from an obser- 
vation of the finite world of names and 
forms wants to deduce “the root, of it all’’ 
that ho in a region concealed Irom our 
superficial observations. Thus, in Older 
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to point out an unseen cause for the seen 
•and experienced effects, the scripture is 
here bringing out a beautiful comparison of 
the universe projected out from Reality m 
the form of an AswalJia-tTeQ {Peepal tree). 
It is also relevant here to remember that 
m describing the same fig-tree, Lord Vyasa 
also has devoted three entire stanzas in 
the opening of the XV Chapter m his 
master-piece, Shri Bhagvath Gita. 

Shankarachariya in his commentary 
also provides us with a reason why the 
Samsar has been compared to a tree by 
the in ISansknt the word ^Vriksha' 

means a tree ‘because it is felled’ (Vrischa^ 
nath) 

There is no tree so commonly known tp 
the majority which is so extensive in 
•growth, sturdy in built and longer in its 
•duration of life as the Peejxil^ that Sr'jztz 
could not have thought of another tree 
■equally appropriate, to compare it with 
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the world of plurality. Generally, the profes- 
sional writers of cheap bazar notes led away 
by the literal word meaning, explain the tree- 
of Samsar as haviog its roots above and the 
branches hanging down. This is absurd and' 
even the Sruh statements cannot make any 
Aswatha-tree do a Shasasan however much' 
misguided artists may try with their colours 
to represent this misreading of the Smti 
texts by Sanskrit Pundits ! Sankara has very 
pointedly hinted at this mis-understandmg. 

Urdliawa-Moola (roots up) — The word 
XJrdliawa here does not mean “up”, in the 
sense of geometrical “up”, but it is used 
to indicate the idea of “reverence’’. Thus, 
of the many parts of the Tree of Samsar 
the root is much more sacred and hence 
Urdhawrc, the Tree of Samsar has its roots 
sucking out its sap from that '‘Vishnolio 
Paramam Padam^' (the Supreme place of 
Vishnu — the All-pervading Atman). 

Again, there can be yet another reason 
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■why Sruti has chosen this Peepal-tvae for her 
purposes of representing Samsar The very 
word Abivaihacsun be liquidated in Sanskrit 
in three component parts meaning thereby 
“that which will not be toraoirow’’ (swa 
means to-morrow in Sanskrit). Samsar is 
a word that indicates the world of the 
finite-objects, where death and destruction 
are the constant happenings : no simpler 
word could have more completely and 
so effectively indicated the world of 
perishable objects as the Asivatha. 

In spite of our repeated efforts at 
finding for them suflScient reasons to gene- 
rate their appreciation of this gem of 
poetry and philosophy, our educated Hindu 
brethern, m their hardened prejudices 
against the style and contents of the 
Upaniskads might yet find some difficulty 
in understanding it. Chinmaya may here 
try to give for them yet another example. 

Have you not seen, in your history 
text books, charts representing the line of 
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descendents of the various ruling families ? 
Each of them starts with a great grand- 
•sire and then branches out into sons and 
daughters, who, each of them, again 
spreads out into an array of grand-sons 

and grand-daughters add infimium 

Don’t these printed charts look like a tree 
with its root up " And they are literally 
called in English as the charts of family^ 
trees ! If our modern historians m their 
matter-of-fact, unpoetic, approach to data 
can come to use such a poetic idea of a 
family-tree, would you not, if not m 
sympathy, at least in an intellectual 
understanding give the JRishis of the Upa- 
nishads the benefit of doubt ! 

In short, the Upanishad wants us to 
understand only the simple fact that the 
finite world, the Asivatlia is itself rooted 
in Truth and maintains itself from the 
nour’shnients drawn from the Absolute 
Truth The Samsar is a ‘‘tree”, mainly 
beeauso it can lie out down and removed 



once for over \Mf li fho firm avc of rliscnmi- 
Tintion (r??c/f/) nefer Gif<t XV-H 
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^’ndifiniii KukIki .1 1" it rMiruiiin 

I’rnt) I I'jutiii Xili '^nlli.iin 
Malmt-Hluu fi 111 \ nrnnni'h iiLliiim 

Yn lOtliad \*idura-iiiril a'-tliiic Jil’avfinl-Iii 

(2) This wliolc universe evolved from 
the Brahman, moves (vibrates) in the 
Prana (in the highest Biahman) That 
Brahman is a great terror, like an uplifted 
thunder-bolt d’lio«e who know this become 
immortal 

The same idea described in the previous 
manlra is brought into a greater relief in 
this stanza in a iiime direct and scientific 
language Perhaps, Biuh Herself realizes 
that in the crowded details of her analogy 
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of the Aswatha-tree the student may be apt 
to over look the deep significances con- 
tained m it : “that the entire tree is rooted in 
and IS maintained by the world of Truth". 

Pran — (or Pranae) ; — It may be inter- 
preted as nominative {P 7 atliama) or as the 
vii case (Sapfamt), it may be interpreted as, 
“the whole universe arose from Brahman 
and moves in Prana'\ or as, “ the Prana 
being present {Pianae sati) the whole uni- 
verse comes out of Him and vibrates in Him 

Prana means here the Brahman^ and 
this Eternal Reality is the One Source 
from V hich the world of appearances has 
emerged out, is existing and at the end of 
time shall merge back into. 

Ejalhi (vibrates) • —Creation and the 
worlds created are considered bv manv of 

V 

the Indian philosophers as so many 
“stresses ’ in the Infinite Modern science 
in the west has also come to a similar 
conclusion that the world of matter is 



cntir.-l> roiiMitntftI of rne‘i L'V-iinil^, mo- 
Tinp n( ’i m flu’jr ctcTiml 

vibrntion''. hcti nn atom ‘-plil. the 
ph^Mcistv nuild m*if)rini(M|l\ di‘-<'o\(T 
that U <1 of tlu- and 

prolong, movini! lU n hj-), around 

and abotif a n-ntral u.olioidfK*. iumjIioj) 
Thoy alK. fmind onl (Mat if |,y snuic 
mothod ihf‘\ ('nul<l <’h.in::/< (Mr Ircjijcnoy 
of vibration of tin* <’n<*rji\ .p.ii t n )/ s hi 
an atom to (ii(« fr* tju* n<‘\ nunnJajnfd 
in the oloctronn* Mbrntmn^ n, unotbtT 
nleniont , 1 b('\ cnnld. cbunL’'* oni* < lenient 
into nnolbor' If the 'iloins are nothin/;' 
bul cnorci\ partiele^ \ibraiinc at a hj/Ldi 
fraquenry. moleenlev eonslitulefi oj utonih 
must noccspanlv liave no roal Mibstanee 
but must only bo enerpy parlioles vibra- 

-ting, and matter IS nothing but a maas 
molecules! 'J'hus matter has been discovered 
m the laboratory to bo nothing but energy 
"Vibrating n 


Now then, it cannot bo much of a 
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difficulty for the modern Hindu to accept 
the statement of this mantra that “creation 
is a motion, a vibration of energy” and 
that it IS possible for the vibration to main- 
tain itself only if there be a motionless and 
unvibrating medium, the Absolute Reality 
Constant change can certainly give us 
the delusion of a foim; only there must 
be a constant medium for the changes- 
to play or at least a constant axis upon 
which they play. Thus, when a lit up 
Jaw-stick {aggathati) is rotated fast 
round the same axis we can detect the 
jaw-stick maintaining itself a form of 
a golden circle. The golden circle has no 
existence except in the constancy of change 
at the brilliant tip. Similarly, constant 
vibration of energy in a medium of Abso- 
lute Energy, and maintaining itself within 
the field of a constant axis gives us that 
ocean of sense objects made up of things 
and beings. 

To be sure, this idea seemingly 
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discovered only recently, must have beem 
the common knowledge among the Aryans 
of the Vedic penod; else, 8ruh would 
not have felt satisfied hersell by merely 
mentioning the whole umveise vibrates in 
Prana. 

Mahadbhayam (a great terror): — Noth- 
ing m the universe happens haphazzardly 
Nature moves m rythm. There is an 
immutable law that governs the movement 
of stars, planets etc There is a constancy 
in the working of all the laws of nature. 
Everything is scheduled to happen accor- 
ding to some strict commands ; as though 
there is a very severe law-maker and a 
strict mamtamer of these laws ! In this 
sense, the scripture states here that the 
finite world of names and forms seems to 
exist and function, so deligently and 
readily as though the Master of the Laws 
18 standing right behind them with a 
raised whip !1 

The mantra on the whole mdicates that 
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the source of all manifestations is not an 
inert non-existance, as some of the 
Bhudhistic schools of philosophers believe 
and try to maintain, but the ultimate 
source of all lives is an active and dynamic 
existence n^hich in its nature is Pine 
Intelligence Itself. 

Those who know this highest Bialiman, 
the Source of All Life, the substratum for 
the eternal play of change, to be the Vital 
Factor m themselves, they shall attain 
Immortality ! 


W* I 

II ^ II 

B h ay a d - A gm-S thapa till 

Bhayat Thapathi Suryaha 
Bhaj'at Indra-Scha Vayu-Scha 

Mntbyu-RdljaTrathi Panoharaa 
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r (3) Eor fear of Him the fire burns; for 
fear of Him shines the sun; for fear of Him 
do Indra, Vayu and Death, the fifth, 
proceed (with their respective functions). 

If Brahman^ the Supreme Reality, wore 
not there, not only to declare "by Its Will 
the law of existence, but to control and 
:govern it, and thus ultimately ensure its 
smooth functioning, we would not have had, 
to be sure, such a systematic and scienti- 
fic consistency in the laws of Nature. Had 
It not been for this eternal fear for the 
/Supreme authority of the Transcendental 
Reality, we could not have had any science 
text books; as for that matter, life itself 
would have been impossible. For exam pie, 
supposing fire chooses to take a holiday 
from its nature and thus prove itself to be 
cold, the milk over the oven would pro- 
bably remain colder than when it was ' put 
-on fire, even after hours of waiting ! Nb life 
'Would have been possible then in the sense 
of a systematic and continuous living, for. 
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the planets could then, at their will, stray 
away from their appomted paths in the- 
heavens 1! Almost as frequently as we are 
having motor accidents, tram-collisions and 
plane-crashes in these days in our ill-orga- 
nized world, we could have had daily 
collisions between stars and among planets ! 

But on the other hand we are seeing 
that the universe is running smoothly and 
harmoniously m a perfect orderly manner 
Sun, Fire, Indra, Vayu and Death are all 
working with a beautiful team spirit 

This idea that nature strictly keeps 
herself within the word and spirit of the 
Eternal Laws due to her fear for the Sup- 
reme IS repeated with almost the same 
vigour if not in the same words in 2'aifltn eya~ 
Upamshod II. 8-1 also. 

PavchamaTi ffifth): — Death is considerd 
the fifth in the direct numerical order 
Previouslv the mantra has already enume- 
rated four different names as Fire. Sun, 
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Indra and Vnyu. So, naturally, death is 
the fifth. 


15 

5n:R 1 

W « II 

Eha Clicdn^akat Bodhnm 

Prnk Rarecrasja ViBrasiilia 
Tatiiali vSargcHlwi Lokc^hti 
Snreer-Twnya Kalpatliao 

(4) If here (in this life) one is able to 
comprehend Him (Brahman) before the 
death of the body, he will be liberated 
from the bondage of the world; if one is 
not able to comprehend Him, then he has 
to take a body again m the worlds of 
creation 

Ignorance can be ended only with 
knowledge; ignorance and knowledge can- 
not remain together at one place at the 
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«ame period of time. Knowledge ends in 
Ignorance, as light ends in darkness 

The Ignorance of our Real identity 
has made us identify ourselves with the 
mind, intellect and body delusions; and 
this IS the start for our ego-centric life of 
pains and limitations There is no other 
achievement more sacred and glorious 
which a human seeker can achieve within 
the duration of his existence as man, than 
the realisation of his Real Identity with 
the Unlimited Eternal Absolute Self 

One identifying with the Sell during 
Ins life time here, gains the Eternal Padavi 
of deathless perfections Having realized 
this Real Nature, there cannot be for such 
an individual any more of the pains of 
birth and death. After having woken 
up from the dream, one need not run to 
the side-board to snatch his rifle to shoot 
down the tiger that hunted him down in 
his dream 1 After a dream-ride when the 
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dreamer vrakc'? up he need not run out to 
take Ins dream horse to water ! Having 
woken up from the dream of the ego- 
centric agonic‘s into the waking state of 
the Knowledge of the Self, the God-man 
will not and need no more repeat the 
to-and-fro-sw inging betw'een the arcs of 
birth and death. 

If an individual fails to realize the 
Eternal Nature of his Self during his life 
time, he after departing from his present 
manifestations^ will have to take up yet 
another form and come back to this 
wretched plane of limitations and finiteness. 
This 18 true because the ego-sense can 
ultimately end, we have found, only at 
the final shifting of our present identifi- 
cations with our body, mind and intellect 
to a real understanding, born of first hand 
experience, of the True Nature of our 
Eternal Self-hood, which is the Source of 
all Life in us. As long as an individual 
has not come to have this subjective 
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realisation of the Self, so long his ego- 
sense persists, so much so, when the 
‘i-ness’ and ‘my-ness’ in him drop off 
their present physical body they remain 
in tact together as an “idea-ego,’’ and in 
time, it associates itself with another form 
maintaining and developing its egoness 
-with that chossen form 


Sruii here kindly warns all sincere 
seekers to strive hard in realizing this 
final Mission of Life which takes the indivi- 
dual Irom the mortal levels to the heights 
of Eternal Perfection. This Supreme Goal 
is the final fulfilment of the struggle of 
evolution Man alone is the sacred creature 
who has been endowed with the necessary 
equipments of a sensitive mind a highly 
reasoning capacity, with a judicious and 
trained application of which, he can 
deliberately hasten his own evolution In 
nature no other creature has this divine 
freedom to speed up its own evolution. 
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W^ W 

'Yadhadarenc Tadha-Tlimatii 

Yadba Swapnao Tatha Pithr-Lokao 
Yadhapsu Pnrcova Dadnaae Tadha Gandharva 
Lokae Ghayalapa50riva Bralima-Lokao 

(6) As in a mirror, so (Brahman can 
be clearly seen) here within one’s own Self; 
^LS in dreams so in the world of the fore- 
fathers ; as m water, so in the world of 
the Gdiidlianas , as in light and shade, so 
in the world of Brahman. 

In every phrase of this mantra almost 
an entire U panishad is packed so that the 
whole stanza literally seems to bend down 
with the weight of its own meaning. On 
the first reading it may suggest to you as 
an almost clear and plain statement. This 
is the trick of the Upanishadic style ; the 
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simpler it looks the more pregnant it 
would be m its significp^nces. 

In the previous mnntja we have been 
advised that in onr life the greatest 
achievement would be that of realizing 
our own Real Nature Now in this mantra 
Lord Death is trying to explain to his 
disciple, Nachiketas, how realization of 
the Self m the human existence is much' 
more sacred, compared with the possibili- 
ties of realization m other different planes 
of existence 

As men we are living in a plane of cons- 
ciousness where we have certain kinds 
of experiences which we gam through our 
sense-organs, mind and intellect, when 
these come to react with an available 
external world of sense-objects. Just as 
our experiences of the waking-state-world' 
are not the same as our experiences in our 
dream-world, so too there can be other 
planes of consciousnesses wherein different 
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degress of experiences cixn he our lot. 
Thus, we have the /’/A (the world of 

the manes) where the individual has only 
the mind-and-intellcct.-equipnient’ and nof 
the physical body. Naiuially, t.he experi- 
ences gained bv the subtle-bodv niUHt hc^ 
dijfferent from oui own experienecM. 
wherein the body with its deinaiulH. crav- 
ings, pains and joys wdl colour our 
experiences to give us on tlu^ wliolc ii 
totally different life. Similarly, tlu' 
periences in the world of the ( ,'(iinlli(i7 rat, 
(divine nymphes. insbinctly clever In 
mu'sic, dance and such other allied arts) 
and in the plane of consciousncMH called 
the JlnanyaoarhJio, or the Brahvui Loha 
(the Total !Mindj must each bo totally 
different from tho'-'c in all the other worlds. 
Here, Bruli is trying to give the compara- 
tive clarity v/ith v/hich the Absolute 
Knowledge can be reached by the seekers 
•Hdifferent planea of existence 

'as in a mirror) : — Man, 
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reflection, merges itself, in-a-process-of- 
knowing^ to become one with the Selfj 
seemg the reflection we do not actually 
come to know so much the reflection as, 
through it, we come to understand the 
source of the reflection, our own face. 

If once we have grasped this point 
clearly in all its pregnant import we shall 
easily understand the other comparisons 
used in explaining the different degrees of 
clarity with which a seeker can realize his 
own Self m the different planes of cons- 
cious existence. 

All those who have been regularly 
following so far the Yagna discourses are 
sure to understand the depth of the signi- 
ficances in the conparisons as hi dteam 
^0 111 the II or/d of the foi e- father 6 and as 
in iiatei so zn the itorld of the Gandharvas. 
Chmmaya does not wish to commit the sin 
of repetition 

Chhayatapayorivn (as in light and 



— In A",:'- -J / ' - . th'' >1 i'^ 
I'iTin'-, 'h»' K nl'^^ 1 ' 'J'"' «>! tli*' !>' 

c'-ri'iniU f 1> >», -• . !i \r i b1n( U- 

r^- UtUlM lir' 'i'* tut' ? T n'lj!" i*l u k 
j^rnntvi ' In f u 1, i ijti‘ '_n* . 'i' 'ikh 

f Tiipk iiif" It) h< r T' 'Ttuni tli i? If 
t.oi in ;iii \V«irl<l f*f tin ‘ ■ tun 
th« r>u' hlu)nM nn! jr)r''»-l 

th'it shi I’lnsr <t( ffin‘-iiin,‘-'i-^i.'\(rv 
fiifiv uU \n t" r* i‘ k* •) t<>r tkv n tn* lot 

;riVf n to ‘■IK ]l r '»».<> nt f' ‘ U h' I l| l \ > ( OIIK 

{.Min in* r« (j<nr« M m<nt‘ ihr->n;')i i 
f'\nili(tK I «tf hnlh i\aru}'t anil I’ji'/. 
‘'inn I .\ or*- In j) and ni'ditilion^ *1 In* nuf, 
ha\ mu riMr Ik fi I li> lirnlnnn L<>f n afiordnifi 
to tin* ^c n|>i nn i»‘in<iin‘< ilirm i’iijomm^: 
for lout!; tin •■ulitUn joyn of llmt world, 
until at ki'-l, nltlIml♦l^, foiulcd hy ilic 
(.nntoi Hnii*-!*!}. all (d Ukuii attain Itninoi- 
fality whrn tlnit Flam* of (JonscioiiHncss 
tret'? folded bank into llu \bHolnlp 
during the periodical Pralayns (deluge). 
This procci^B of fjelf-rcaliHation ih termed 
aB Krnma Muhihi (liberation by htages) m 
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the Vedantic text books. 

5sra3tqit>nTOr 

»R5rr H II % 11' 


Indriyanam Pndhak Bhawa- 

Udayastlminyow Cba Yntb 
Pndhak-Utpadyamananara 

Mathwa Dheoro Na Soohathi 

(6) A Wise man, — having unde^8tood^ 
that the senses sepaiateJy produced are 
distinct from the Atman and also their 
rising and sotting, — grieves no more. 

One who has read the previous mantra 
and has thoroughly understood its signifi- 
cances shall surely come to ask the question, 
‘‘v hy, after all, should one try to realize 
the Eternal Self in the human life The 
answer is given hv SrxUi Bkngivatt in this 
mantra. 
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The sense-organs are distinctly separate 
from the Eternal and Cliangcless Truth 
that resides in ns. The senses are separate 
from the Ai)nnn becnu'^e they are effects 
produced out of certain causes, while the 
Atnvin IS the very Uncaused Cause Again, 
the five different sense-organs are each 
different not only in themselves but in their 
very original causes, the five Indriyas arise 
out of the five fundamental elements. 

Notonlvare they in themselves thus 
different, and arise from different causes, 
but they are also etern.ally changing as they 
re-act from moment to moment differently 
with the different objects that come in con- 
tact with them ' In the waking-state they 
are all quite receptive and available for 
their individual expressions; while, the mo- 
ment the individual is asleep the capacity 
of his sense-organs to re-act with their 
objects fold itself into a state of 
dormancy ( Udayasthomyow, rising and 
setting ) and the folded up abilities and: 
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capacities- in. the Indriyas seem to manifest 
themselves all at once, the moment the 
individual wakes up from his sleep !' 

A wise discriminating man differencia- 
tins between the Eternal Factor, the AUnan, 
and the ever-changing play of passing 
expressions in his Indriyas, he comes to 
grieu no moie All our sorrows in life 
are due to our lending ourselves to the 
mis-understanding that we are the ego- 
centres. victims of all our mental demands, 
intellectual assertions, and sense-appetites ‘ 
In the right knowledge of our total inde- 
pendence from the wounding chains of 
these limitations we shall reach a state of 
existence where sorrow or grief has no 
meaning. The State of Perfect Bliss 
eternally untouched by sorrow is the 
Padnvi (status) that Sruii promises to one > 
who dares follow the Razor Path of 
Knoivledge and realises the Self in this verj’’ 
birth, as She called upon us to do in the 
previous two mantras. That a Self-realized 
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soul would eternally be beyond all sorrows 
is a statement often repeated in our saored 
scnptural literature. “ Tara (hi Shoka- 
MathmavitV’’ (the knower of the Self goes 
beyond the shores of sorrow) says another 
Upamshad. 

II \3 II 

Indnyabhyah Pa ram Mano- 

Manasah Sattwa-Muttamam 
Sattwa-Dadhi Mahanatma 

Mahalho-Avyakta-Muthainara. 

q 

^ *1^1^ II c II 

Avyakthat Thu Paraha Pnrusho 

Vyapako-Alinga Eva Cha 
Yam Gyatwa Muohyathao Janthu- 

Bamritattwam Cha Gachchathi. 
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(7) Beyond the senses is the mind^ 
beyond the mind is the intellect, beyond 
the intellect is the Great Atman, Superior 
to the Great Atman is the Unmanifest. 

(8) And verily beyond the iinmani 
fested IS the all-pervadmg Purusha devoid 
of all distinctive marks, knowing whom 
the creature (the knower) is emancipated 
and he attains immortality 

These two mantras are taken together 
because we had already commented ex- 
huastively on all the points raised m tho 
first mantra and also upon the pomta 
declared m the first part of the second 
stanza. As we had in Vallx III-IO, here 
again the mantra is only repeating what 
had already been said regarding the 
ascending spiral that takes us from the 
grossest to the subtlest Principle m us. 
Please refer back to the commentaries 
given earlier for the stanza refered to* 
(Valli III. 10). 
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The Purusha or the Hubtlest of the 
subtle Factor in us is explained here as 
Vyapaka (all -pervading) and Alinga (with- 
out distinctive characteristics, properties, 
etc.). 

Atmnn being the subtlest of the subtle, 
we have discussed before, it must neces- 
sarily be an all-pervadmg Taiiwa. 

In the Sanshnt logicians’ vocabulary 
the word Linga has a particular connota- 
tion, a scientific import and is used in 
philosophical discussions only at such 
places where the philosopher wants to 
point out its scientific meaning. Much of 
our knowledge is made out of our capacity 
to infer. Almost all our knowledge of 
thmgs nob yet seen, is derived through 
the source of knowledge called inference. 
When there is a lot of smoke rising from a 
point in the distant range of hills we, 
from of our point of observation, infer that 
there is fire in the hill. The sign or the 
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distinctive mark, viz. smoke, observing 
■which "we come to the definite inference, 
is called the Linga in the logicians 
terminology 

With this knowledge of the exact 
connotation of the word, "we can now easily 
understand the import of the scripture 
when She savs that the Purusha is devoid 

V 

any Linga. It means that there are no 
properties or qualities or such other indica- 
tive signs by which we can directly 
perceive, and, therefore, come to realise 
the Self in us. 

He who realises this Self through a 
subjective experiencing, not only does 
he get liberated from the shackles of mortal 
limitations, but, the Sruti asserts, most 
surely, will he be reaching a Deathless 
State of Eternal Existence. ^^Brdhniavith 
Brohmaiva Bhavathi'' (knower of Brahman 
becomes Brahman), is the incessant decla- 
ration of all Sruties. 



^ fkfri 

^ II $. II 

Xn Snrlrpnt I'luf-lit 'ithi llofip'iiiincva 

Nn OlinlvFhiiHlia l'n^\^t}ll Ivii'-clianfiiniim 
Uridn MndfCHlm Mnn'-.ililii-Klirfttlio 

Yn Ycflnth Vidn-llainnt i-'tlino Blinvantlii 

(9) His form is not to bo Boon Xo one 
beholds Him uiili the eye Bv controlling 
the mind by the iiitollecL .uid by incessant 
meditation He is revealed. 'J'liose who 
know This {Brahman) become immortal 
ones. 

That the Self is beyond the fields of the 
sense-organs and the mind and the intellect 
has by now been very often repeated by 
the Sruh in different mantras. If none of 
these instruments of cognition, feeling and. 
understanding are available for the seeker 
in realising the Supreme, the ill-mfotmed 
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aspirant is apt to feel despaired and may 
come to throw up all his attempts to live 
the Life Divine, saving that the goal 
promised by the Sruties is an impossibility. 
Hence, this mantra is explaining to us the 
last leap with which the seeker, during his 
meditation, crosses over the frontiers of 
his mind and intellect and reaches the 
Land of Truth 

Na Ghaksliushali Pashyaii (none can see 
Him with the eyes) : — Here the word eye 
as a representative word ( Upalakshna ) 
which m its true meaning in the mantra 
indicates all the sense-organs The Upa- 
nishnd is here clearly and pointedly making 
the daring statment that God will not 
present Himself to his devotees, for them 
to “see” Him with their naked limited 
sense-organ of vision. All visions are delu- 
sory hallucinations of the mind, however 
satisfying and gloriously divine they may 
look to be '! 

The only method by which a seeker 
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< 5 an come to realize his Self is through the 
faculty of intuition which is now lying 
dorment in man’s mtellect. The intellect 
resides, according to the poetic Sruti, in 
the cave-of-the-heart and from its glorious 
seat of activities controls the workings of 
the mind When the mind is silent the 
intellect gams an inner peace. An intellect 
thus in complete peace dies itself away or 
disappears leavmg behind a newly born 
potency in us called intuition. It is with 
this intuition that a seeker comes to realize 
his Self Intuition is nothing but *H1ie 
capacity to know the knowledge And 
knowing the Self is but the Self becoming 
aware of Itself. 

For purposes of emphasis Sruti is agahr 
repeating that the one who has, during his 
flO]oum here, come to rediscover himself 
to be nothing other than the Pure Cons- 
•ciousness presiding in him as his own Self, 
shall himself become Immortal and thus 
get away from the whirl of births and 
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deaths. 


3Wt|: 'T^f II ?o It 

Yadha Panohava Thishtanthae 

Gyanani Manasa Saha 
Budhiacha Na Viobeshtathae 

Thamahuli Paramam Gathim. 

(10) When the five organs of knowledge 
are at rest together with the mind, and 
when the intellect ceases functioning 
(becomes calm) that they call the highest 
state 

Here we have the clearest exposition as 
far as language and intellect can go, of 
that State of Eternal Auspiciousness expe- 
rienced when the Soul meets the Soul 
(samadhi). When the five sense-organs are 
perfectly controlled, naturally, the mind is 
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devoid of almost nmety-per-cent of itsacti 
vities. What little field the mmd has nov 
to get itself agitated m is constituted of it 
stored away memories and self-createc 
immaginations. When even these agitationi 
are controlled, we reach the State explamec 
in the mantra as the State when the sensi 
organs are at rest along with the mind 
Even this is not sufficient. For, at this stage 
the intellect will be throbbing, though o 
course it shall be very feeble, with its owi 
ideas and ideals The Upanishad wants 
us to reach a state where the sense-organs 
the mind and the intellect are all at rest 
And this State is defined by the Sruti as 
the State of vitally experiencing the Sup 
reme Absolute Reality, the Self 

“ As a matter of fact have we no 
almost everyone of us experienced a stat( 
wherein our sense-organs, mind and intel 
lect are not at play ? In sleep we all kno-p 
that neither our Indr%yas nor our Man ai 
nor our Buihi comes to mterefer with ou: 
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peacefulrest with their endless death- 
dances; then are we not experiencing the 
Reality during all the occasions when we 
are plunged in deep sleep ? If the condition 
of sleep be the condition of Reality, is the 
i'panibhad asking us to be nothing more 
than idlers, sleeping round the clock all 
the days ? ”, thus asks the Sceptics. 

Such and other similar questions would 
rise up in the mind of the un-initiated 
when they supeificially read the mantra 
now under discussion — entirely in itself. 
In fact this manta has no independent 
existence without the total knowledge we 
had so far acquired from the learned 
discourses of Lord Death. We must read 
this stanza specially in the light of the 
previous one 

There is a lot of difference between 
sleep and the State of Self meeting the 
Sf’lf The condition of Samadhi is often 
explained to us as something very near 
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sleep, because living ns vre nre in a very 
gross plane ot conscionsness, the God-men 
-of the ?7pa7ii6/iarf^ could not explain to us 
their transcendental experiences but in 
terms of our ovn ^\orld of limited expcri- 
-ences The nearest state they could find, 
-which man is enjoying and which can be 
favourably compared with the State of 
Saimdhi is sleep, m tlie sense, while we 
are sleeping our sense-organs, mind and 
intellect are at rest The comparison is 
only so far as it explains this common 
similarity. 

During moments of God-consciouBness 
the individual transcends his mmd and 
intellect to reach the Land of the Eternal 
Consciousness, while a man m sleep has 
only folded up his mind, intellect and 
sense-organs for the time being and finds 
himself reaching the dark Land of the 
Unconscious ! The one in sleep is drowned 
in the darkness of ignorance; the one in 
Samadhi is in the shine of Knowledge. 
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The sleeper is a slave in a negative living 
while the Knower is a master in a positive^ 
existence. These ideas are hinted at irt 
the unwritten space between the above 
two stanzas ’ 

In order to delve deep into our own 
bosom and light up the match of intuition, 
so that it may flare up and blow ojff the 
veiling walls of mental and mtellectual 
disturbances and thus finally reveal the^ 
Self unto the Self, what exactly is the pro- 
cess to be pursued ? This question is an- 
swered in the following mantra- 

ft II U 11 

Tham Yogamithi Manyanthae 
Sthiraammdnya - Dbaranaro 
Apramastha-Stbada Bbavathi 
Yogo Hi Prabhava-Pyayoiv. 



ir,i 

( 11 ) The firm control of Iho sen'^o^ Uicy 
TCpTrd n*? )'i> (I. Th(‘n tlu* become'! 

free from nil vnenru**' of nmul; for. (ho ) otja 
IS acquired and lo*'! 


The metliod of ])rn<lice persued liy a 
Vednntic student in order to dc'velop his 
intuitive power and \Mt,h that, to come to 
realise ullimnteh his own Sell and thus 
become iminorUal is beinfz explained hero. 
The process of Self-de\( lopment and self- 
perfection 18 y<’>inx if trnlv priuMised )'(>(/a 
promises ns its goal to he (.lod-hood. 
Here the scripture clearly exclaims that 
)~'>qa means in its practical ajiplication, 
the frm r/,n\r6\ of the f^niihr'-oKjons. A 
certein ; mount of sense control comes 
z<~ z r,' S'/'/ - f,f haVjit to one who has come 
to j''/C ‘,',0 <'h erect rules of decent life; 

iodi /nlind will not like the 


\'<.T ,,, i.ijfi Ui v/alk out of hiH form, 
to /V/,','; Or */, e<diice, although his mind 

''Ore;//d by fjjo charms of his 
V, y' 
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An individual is helped much iu his 
self-control, no doubt, if the spirit of his 
age IS one that follows the Dharmas. 
If we are finding today a greater dose of 
barbarianism and cruelties among our 
children who are coming out of the univer- 
sities, than it was among our fore-fathers 
of a couple of generations back, we know 
for certain the source for the low nega- 
tivities among the modern educated class. 
These children, innocent victims of the 
Spirit of the Age, are not to be condem- 
ned at all for the life of sensations 
they are seeking or the voluptuous 
excesses they are tempted to enjoy! If 
they are to be condemned much more 
shall we condemn ourselves, for, certainly, 
we have, through our own commissions 
and omissions, contributed much to the 
poisonous spirit of the present. Flouting 
truth and breaking the codes of morality 
and ethics in conscious acts of our own 
arrogances we have allowed the Spirit of 



our times to fall so low from its ideal peak 
to reach the lowest depths of today’a 
desperations. 

Fortunately, for the Vedic Period they 
maintained a strict code of Dharnvw^ 
Sanaf/mndZiaiiim '\asthe Spintof that Ago; 
and the descendents for a long time, till 
the recent present, have been, hy a 
super-fine system of communal living and 
through an ordered and rigid system of 
social values, trying to keep up the spirit 
of Sanathandhnrma If there is yet a 
greater dose of individual inner ]oy experi- 
enced by the millions in our Indian 
Villages, inspite of their poverty, starva- 
tion, death and diseases, we have only to 
thank the ever-blessing, time-tested system 
of happy living called the Sanailian 
DJiarma. Compared with a modern citizen 
in the greatest of our cities, New York, 
we can definitely say that mentally speak- 
ing the poor Indian ryot is any day 
enjoying a greater share of inward peaco 
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a,nd joy than his American brother Sa7ifi 
is the product of contentment and not the 
ghastly child born of sensuous flirtations 
with sense-obj'ects 

Apologies for this digression. The 
amount of sense control a man comes to 
enjoy, therefore, depends much upon the 
Spirit of the very Age he is living in In 
the penultimate state of Self-development 
the individual gains more and more control 
over his sense-organs through his piactices 
at self-control. Certainly, the final and 
total control over the Indiiyas comes only 
from the moment of full realisation of the 
Self (‘^Parani Drishtwa Nivarlhathae'^) . 

Yoga, to a student of Vedanta, starts 
with and is continued in self-control. To 
him the extereme development of his 
powers of concentration through a success- 
ful achievement in the control of his sense- 
nrgans is the greatest of Tapas {Eilaqryam 
Pauinvim Tapah). 
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Control of the senae-organa does not 
merely mean the mere negative idea of 
taking our-senae organs away from their 
sense-objects. This is only half the battle. 
Success can be achieved in self-control 
only when our minds are fixed firmly in 
steady concentration and meditation upon 
the Atman 

At this time of Ins self evolution the 
Yoqi becomes careful and does not allow 
his mind bo fall back into its usual ruts of 
sensuous thinking. For, a true student of 
Vedanta knows fully well that unless he be 
-very careful, the control gdined over his 
senses might at any time get lost in the 
severe temptations of passing moments; 
especially so when the Yogin lives in the 
same accustomed plane of sense-objects 
Sruh kindly warns in her own words how 
easy it is even for the highly developed 
students of Yoga to get themselves lost, 
in the midst of their own successes, if 
even for a moment they become careless. 
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Indeed, the Path of Knowledge, dangerous 
but the shortest, is a Razor Path where- 
in a slip means total annihilation. 

SHI' I 

II II 

Naiva Vacha Na Manasa 

Prapthum Sakyo Na Chakahueha 
Aatlnthi Bnivatho-Anyatra 

Kadham Tad-Upalabhyathae. 

(12) The Self cannot be reached by 
speech, by mmd, or by the eye. How can 
it be realised otherwise than from those 
who say, “He is” ? 

The Atman is the controller of the 
entire mechanism of life Just as a driver, 
while driving the car, cannot get himself 
run over by the same car, so also the sense- 
©rgans, mind, and intellect functioning 
because of the Life Centre behind them 
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cannot turn (li'Mii'Jelvos upon tlio very 
Atman and know llini ns one of the objects 
oftheir cognition, feclingor understanding ! 

Naturally. Lord Penth liere in his ex- 
clamations con\('V‘' to his dear disciple 
the accepted bi li<‘f in Vedanta that there 
IS no other soui ct of knowincj the existence 
of the Atman tha'i tlie sacred Divine words 
of the scnjituial declarations { Sabda 
Pramanam) and tlieir living symbols, the 
realized Saint Whatever arguments you 
may bring out in favour of the existence of 
the One Atman in till living forms, there 
can be equally tfficienl, intellectual and 
metaphysical arguments to meet and comp- 
letely floor down the arguments of a Seer 
and prove just the opposite ’ the non- 
existence of the Atman No amount of 
argument of metaphysical ratiocination can 
help a seeker to reach the Absolute Truth. 
Every seeker will have to start his own 
pilgrimage with his indomitable courage 
and faith in the words of his Master. 
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jrat^ll u II 

Asthi-Thyavo-Palabdhahvya- 
Tatwabhavena Cbobbayobo 
Asthi-Tbyavo-Pnlabdasya 

Tatwabbavab Praseedatbi. 

(13) He should be known to exist as 
Be {Asthi) and also as He really is Of 
these two to him. who knows Him to 
exist, His true nature becomes manifest. 

Though tlie stanza will read quite' a 
riddle to the not-v\ ell-imtiated, it is a 
direct statement to all those who know the 
Sa'^Ua; and this Sadhu is sure that all of 
you in this Tagnasala are today really full 
blown Vedantins to whom this passag’e 
must be automaticaly clear. 

The Atma-chaitanya can be realised 
either as conditioned in Its manifestations. 



Am 

or in nti<l 1*= *511011. uillioiit luiy of 

Tt** nttnlnito*^ niul llu'roforc n*^ a Pun* 
WitiK-^" of all tho ‘'t iw**’ Ilf <’f)M‘'e’i(HiHn(“'* 50 f’ 
At nianv pliu'O'' •inniiL' (li>.('otirM'K 

I^rd In'i nlr<'V(l\ pr»mt<(l out to 

X.ncinkotn*' tint n moflii \t<ir. incrlit iling 
upon thf ‘'}mboi of rnith, t)^!, < oiisuiiTiiip 
It to ropre^’ont tin- loui r linilimnn. *-10111 
.attain tlm joy*^ of thr 11 trani/iKj/irbli'if and 
if, on the other hand, om meditates iijion 
OM a‘- a Hvmliol of tin* at t nhnteh^-s. Pure 
CoiiFf lousne'-s. the pr.uliiioner fulfils his 
medit.itions and adnalh 1 e.ilisec; m him iho 
Ab‘=olnte and tlie All pervading Ideality 
Sree tSankara in his ( oiniiKMilar\ eomnients 
upon this slun/..i in tlie 1 me hjnrit of the 
veiy text-bool; 

Main of you might find, if you are 
following tlie Ramkrishan ^fnth edition or 
the Yoga Vedanta Forest. University publi- 
cation of Pi.i8hikesh, that both of them had 
felt almost an unnecessary urge to find a 
defect in Shri Shankara^s cominentary !! 
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Chinmaya for one finds it difficult to 
accept tins amendmeub which they have 
suggested 

Sree Sankara commen ts upon this mantra 
and says that the Sintt is here warning 
the seekers against meditating upon Truth 
as manifested with attributes, and that 
She is vigorously advocating the medita- 
tion upon the Absolute Truth, unmanifest 
and attributeless. 

According to the above text-books 
Shankara's commentarv falls short of 
the mark and that a closer hit would 
have been gained by directly explaining 
the mantia to hint at a warning that the 
meditator should meditate upon Truth as 
Existence {Asllii) and not as Non-exist- 
ent (Nasflii') as some of the Budhis- 

tic schools of philosopers maintain along 
vith a section of the Indian logicians 
{ Wiiyyail ras) 

He who realises the Atman as the very 
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Essence of Existence, he has realized the 
A(man, In thus realising, the successful 
seeker in his meditation comes to contact 
himself with a Plane of Consciousness 
wherein he realises the Source of All Life 
to be Pure Existence alone. “Existence- 
in-Itself” is a term used to differentiate 
the existence of a. thing from the existence 
as such. ‘Existence of a thing ’ is well 
known to us : but here the existence is 
known in its qualified or conditioned 
state 

Truth is the subjective knowledge of 
Existance as such to be the very Nature 
of the Knowledge Absolute. The pure 
state of ‘being’ {Kevala Asthiitoa Bhava) 
is declared in the Upanishads as the essence 
of the Self-realization-moment. He who 
reaches this State of Knowledge reaches 
the Supreme Goal of life and rises froih 
the seat of meditation, not as the very 
same mortal who went on to it, but as a 
God-man upon earth. 
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m m- 

STif II II 

Yada Sarvae Pramuchyanthae 
Kama Yasya Hndisnthaha 

Adha Marthyo-Amritho Bhava- 
Thyatra Brahma Samasnuthae 

(14) When all the desires that dwell m 
the heart are destroyed, then the mortal 
becomes immortal, and he attains Biahnan 
even here 

The State of Desirelessness is the State 
of Kau'aJya or Illumination. That state can 
be reached even while the individual lives 
his life within his mortal form. Here, Sriiti 
is amply clear in her support of the Adiua- 
dtns claim that man can realise God-hood 
in this very birth and reach the state called 
Jrran Mukii We have already discussed 
during our lectures on Kenopamsliad that 
there is a school of thinkers who belive that 
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the final state of realisation can come only 
in the very last moments of ///r and after 
realisation the body falls off; this school 
believes only what is technically termed 
as the VitIi>h(imuLii (liberation after death) 

m 

ii ii 

Yacla Sar«ae Prabliiclj inlhao 

Hndaja-Syatlia Grandhayuli 
Adha Martlii, o-Ainntho JBha\\a- 
Tyathavadanueasanaiii 

(15) When all the Knots of the Heart 
are severed here on earth, then the mortal 
becomes immortal, so far is the instruction 
(of all Vedanta), 

This stanza is a continuation of the 
idea given out in the previous mantra 

Hridayagrandhi ( the Knots of the 
Heart) • — This is a ’ ^ sophical concept 
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ntertained by the Vedantins. According 
to them the Avidya (nescience), meaning, 
the self-forgetfulness of man of his own 
true Eternal Nature, is the cause of all his 
continued delusions and super-impositions. 
In the darkness we mis-understand a piece 
of rope to be a snake; the serpent is here 
risen from our “not understanding the true 
nature of the rope.” And now once having 
seen the serpent we continue super-impos- 
ing upon it a length, a height, a girth, a 
hood and such other attributes of the non- 
existent serpent. Similarly, man not recog- 
nizing his Real Nature (in the ignorance of 
his True Nature) gets agitated with Kama 
(desire) and these very desires m their 
attempts to fulfil themselves among the 
world-of-sense-objects become the Kamna 
actions ’ Thus, idya in the Spiritual 
plane is itself the ‘desires’ in the mental 
plane, which, again, are themselves modi- 
fied into ‘actions’ in the outer world-of- 
ob]ects. “Every action has its reaction,” 
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and thus, in order to reap the reactions the 
•ego-centres escape from their present forms 
through the back doors of death, only to 
Te-enter in newer forms through the front- 
gates of birth ' 

The bonds of Avirhja (nescience), Kama 
(desire), and Kai ma {dicWovi) are together 
called the Knots of the Heart in Vedantic 
philosophy 

When a human being during his life 
time breaks assunder these bonds, he m 
Tact, ends his ignorance. Ignorance can be 
ended only with Knowledge Thus, the 
Knots of the Heart are broken down 
at the dawn of Knowledge, liberation 
Comes with Knowledge ( G^jananeiuiiu 
Kaiwalyam ) 

For purposes of emphasis Sruh here in, 
again reasserts the view of Jivan Multi 
advocated by Sbn Shankara and his follo- 
■wers. Man becomes God-upon-earth in his 
Perfection of Knowledge gained through 
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his own self efforts during his life-tinie- 
even while living within his own flesh 
and bones. 

^ 'IT^- 

It 

Satham Chaika Cha Hndayasya Nadya 
Sthasam Moordhan-ilabhmih-Sntaikaa 
Thayordwa-Mayanya-Amntatwa-Methi 
Vishwng-Danya Utkramanae Bhavanthi 

(16) Hundred and one are the nerves 
of the heart, of them one penetrates the 
crown of the head Going upwards through 
it, man attains immortal ity| but others 
lead (the departed) differentlv 

At this stage of yonr knowledge of 
Indian philosophy you all may And it not 
too easy to follow the meaning of this 
manha, which is one of the rock bottom 
foundations in the philosophy of Yoga, 
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A much more detailed analysis of the 
spiritual-body encased within our physical 
form 18 supplied to us by some of the other 
UpamsTiads In the Vedic Age probably 
there was wide currency for this knowledge 
that Lord Death is here only hinting at the 
particular creed m a passing statement 
Chinmaya feels that it would not be adding 
anything to your total understanding of 
this Upamdiad by a cumbersome and 
exhuastive explanation of this mantra, 
especially when we have only a day more 
with us to go through the next two mantras. 

However, in haste we may touch up 
the problem. The subtle spiritual body 
is behved to be constituted of some 101 
subtle nerves which the surgeons’ scalpel 
shall never desect nor their ej^es over see ! 
Of them the most important is the 
Shmlmmna, which runs parallel to the 
back-bone all along its length and penitrat- 
mg the top-bone, called the Apex, extends 
itself upto the centre of the human crown 
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The sensivtiness of the top centre portioni 
of the crown can be very well experienced 
by ourselves ! Especially in a new born 
child one can feel the heart-beat very 
regularly at that place. 

Whatever be its physiological explana- 
tion and relative position as far as you, the- 

seekers in the Path ot Knowledge, are 
concerned it is sufiicient to know that the 
ego-centre of a meditator, who has realised 
during his life the Apai a B> alman (relative 
Truth), at the time of his death escapes 
through the Shubhumna and crossing: 
distinct regions of experiences reaches 
Brahma Lola from where, ultimately at 
the end of Kalpa, with the disolution of 
that world of experience the ego-centre 
reaches the Supreme State of Realisation. 

As for the one who had realised the 
Eternal, All-pervading Truth in its attri- 
buteless pure essence, even while living m 
the body form, becomes a J/ian 3£tdta. To 
such a Gyam even the Siuti denies all 
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passage or journey. (Nn Tasya Parana 
Utlramathi) By knowing Brahman he 
becomes B>ahman. Such a complete and' 
total liberation is called Kaivalya Mukti. 

sRRf 1 

i ^ 11 ^V9 H' 

Angu ahtamatraha P urusho- Antaratina 
Sada Jananam Hndayae Sannivishtaha 
Tham Swa-Chhareerath Pravnhae-Nmunohadi- 

vesetam Dhairyaena 
Tham Vidyath Sukra-Mamntam Tham 

Vidyath Sukra-Mamntam-ithi. 

(17) The Purusha of the size of a 
thumb, the Inner Self, is always seated 
m the heart of all living beings; one should 
draw Him out from one’s own body with 
steadiness, as one draws the pith (stalk) 
from a reed; one should know Him as Pure 
and Immortal 

We have already discussed in the 
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earlier mantias the concept of the Supremo 
Reality as a mere presence, “ ni the shape 
of one's on n thumb, ” residing in the centre 
of one’s heart. We noted there that the 
size and shape have been given to the Self 
to facilitate our meditations, during the 
earlier stages of the Path of Dhyan. In 
fact the Atman is formless although here 
Self IS described as having a shape and a 
form. This is only for the purpose of 
providing the seekers with a prop for their 
mind at meditation to concentrate upon. 

It is quite appropriate that Lrod Death 
should conclude his Upanishadic declara- 
tions to his disciple Nachiketas with a 
direct call upon him to continue his 
meditations and discriminate the Real 
Divine presence m the centre of the centre 
from the unreal concentric coating of 
matter which the Spirit has seemingly put 
on to play its game of hide-and-seek ! 
Beyond the five ^osas (Sheaths) lies the 
Spirit. 
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The analog}’ employed hero (lo show 
how through discrimination one reaches 
the final State of Self-cognising-thc Self) 
IS, true to the style of the- Upmu^hnrh 
most emphatic and voluminously self- 
expressive. Nachiketas, and through 
iSachiketas the entire world of seekers is 
advised to extricate the element of 
Absolute Consciousness, the l>tire Chit- 
essence, from the delusory conciousness 
the body, by continuous and deep 
practices of discrimination and meditation. 

one should 

ot in the least strain oneself is so viv.dlv 
ought out by the analogy of "ifr 
out the Pah from the reed” n """ 

themostdehoateofplants, audits talk 

themselves is a dpli/^of leaves 

softness of touch, a mearared'^d'' 

applieation of ^0^ 

'orce, and a subtle silky 
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deftness in handling the entire process !! 

Pure Consciousness that is the controller 
and the director of all physical, mental 
and intellectual activities in a human being 
IS the Soul or the Atman. The Upanishad 
concludes with the repeated assertion that 
we must know Him to be pure and 
immortal. He is ‘pure,* in the sense that 
impurities of the mind as Kama (desires), 
Krodha (anger), Lobha (avarice) etc are 
not in Him He is ‘immortal’, in as much 
as He is the Eternal Unborn Truth, All- 
pervading and the Uncaused cause of all 
effects seen in His manifestations !! 

Mnthyu-Proktam Nachiketho-Dha Labdhwa 
Vidhyaraetam Yogavidlnm Gha Kntsnam 
Brabmapraptho Virajo-Abbooth Vimirtbyu 
Ranyo-Pyavam Yo Vidadbyatma-Mevam. 
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(18) Nachiketas, having been so instruct- 
ed by Death m this knois' ledge and in the 
whole process of Yoga^ became free from 
all impurities and death, and attained 
Biahmari'^ and so will attain he too who 
knows thus the Inner Self 

The previous stanza with its repetition 
in its last line and the particle ']thi‘ had 
already given us the indication that the 
Upamshad had ended. This mantra can 
therefore be only interpreted as the words 
of Sruti Bhagavati Herself Nachiketas 
after listening to the entire Upamsliadic 
advices of his Master and having acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the technique 
( Yoga Vidhi ) of self-perfection by which 
he can come to experience the Absolute 
Perfection as his own Real Nature, retired 
to a quite retreat, where he practising the 
Brahma Vidya came to be pure in mind 
and intellect, when, through the processes 
of higher meditation he Realised his Self. 

Virajah ( free from Pvajas or Sin) ; free 
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from impurities ; free from vice and 
virtue) : — The Gy ana Sadhana consists in 
controlling the flow of the sense-organs 
towards their sense objects by a powerful 
application of the powers of discnmination 
and servere mental discipline. The mind 
is thus redeemed m slow and steady stages 
from its dross such as egoistic vanities, 
selfish self-centred passions and desires, 
attachments, lusts, greeds etc , applying 
such a controlled and purified mind to 
dwell at a limited chosen form and idea, 
its powers of concentration are developed 
Lastly, these newly developed powers for 
continued concentration are applied with 
greater intensity in delving deep beneath 
the delusory, five-matter-envelopments of 
the spirit and to contact the Self, which 
is of nature, Pure Consciousness, Eternal 
and Absolute. 

If one seeker at the period of the Vedic 
era had realised the Self in him through 
the blessings of such a Super-divine master 
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as Lord Death, to many of ue it may seem 
to oe an historical accident and not a sure 

To soakers at all tunes 

reader - Her 

t'ons ’exSaTd 

and ,’ P '"vdlym this Upa„;,/,„d 

n,uZTvT'"^ of 

d'd he too r os Nachiketas 

one’wftr; 

‘ t*0d-man upon earth 



S*l>a '^e.rya„'l7rnXf“ Tj 

"'■‘•the Maa V.dw.ahavaha,h. 


t 0" Sha„t,,i, , Shantht.,, Shaoth.h. ] 
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Let Him protect us both. May He 
Bless us with the Bliss of knowledge Let 
us exert together. May what we study 
be well studied. May we not hate (quarrel 
with each other) ! 

OM PEACE U PEACE !! PEACE !! 


This Peace-verse gives us an idea of the 
team spirit in which the teacher and the 
taught approached the business of teaching . 
and learning. How far removed it is from 
the modern relationship between the 
teacher and the taught ! 

Today the teacher reaches the desk 
only to pull through his ‘job’, and the 
students seem to be there to put in 
only their compulsory number of atten- 
dance ! To the teacher the taught has 
become an unavoidable and gruesome 
botheration : to the taught, the teachers 
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are thorns in the otherwise soft flower-bed 
of their college days 1! ^ 

In Brahma Pfrfya no progress is possible 
without the active co-operation of the 
teacher and equally sincere co-operation 
from the taught. Hence, the special prayer 
lie never quarrel iiifh each other''. This 
prayer seems to be specially imperative in 
the study of the scripture where chances 
for wasteful, useless, arguments are many 
and they can lead us into the meshes of 
ruinous misunderstanding, un-understand- 
ing and non-understanding of the Sruticb. 
at every step. 

Each day the Teacher and the pupil 
started and ended their lessons chanting 
this stanza of peace. Even to-day wherever 
the Sruti in taught this practice is 
strictly followed. 


“HARI OM TAT SAT.” 





TOii 

«ft«pr ^R%fir OT'wffir i 

Karotni Yadyath Sakalam Parasmai 
Sreeman-Naravaneethi Samarpayami 

All that I work and achieve is dedi- 
cated entirely to Lord Sree Narayan 
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cominitted by an Aigban subject against tbe British 
Minister or the persons above mentioned rrJio are at- 
tached to the British Legation, the case shall be tried 
according to the local law by the Courts of Afghanis- 
tan within whose jurisdiction the offence is committed, 
and the same procedure shall be observed 'oice versa 
with regard to offences committed in England by 
British subjects against the Afghan Slinister or other 
persons above mentioned attached to the Afghan 
Legation. 

(c) (i) A Consul-General, Consuls, and mem- 
bers of their staffs and households, who are subjects 
of the State in which they are employed, shall remain 
subject in all respects to the jurisdiction, laws, and 
regulations of such State. 

(n) A Consul-General, Consuls, and members 
of their staffs and households, other than subjects of 
the State in vhich they are employed, shall be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of such State, 
in respect of any criminal offence committed against 
the Government or subjects of such State, provided 
that no Consul-General, Consul, or member of their 
staff or household shall suffer any pumshment other 
than fine ; provided also that both Governments 
retain always the right to demand recall from their 
domimons of any Consul-General, Consul, or member 
of their staff or household. 

(ill) A Consul-General, Consuls, and mem- 
bers of their staffs and households, other than subjects 
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of tho Stale in wliieli iliO)’- arc employed, slinll be sub- 
ject to the jurmbetion of the Courts of the said State 
in re^-peet of eny cimI cause of action aiising in the 
territory of the said State, provided that they shall 
enjoy the customary facilities foi t]ic performance of 
their duties 

(iv) 'Jhe Consul-General of Afghanistan and 
Consuls shall ha^c a right to defend the interest's of 
t’hemscKcs or any members of their statTs and house- 
holds vho arc subjects of their own Govcniments in 
any Court through pleaders or by the piesence of one 
of tho consulate oflicials, with due regard to local 
procedure and law^ 

(d) 'Jhc ^Ministers, Consul-Gcneial, and Con- 
suls of tho two High Contracting Parties and the 
members of then staffs and households shall not take 
any steps or commit any acts mjunous to the interests 
of the Government of the country to w'hich they are 
accrcditctl 

(c) The Jlinistcrs, Consul-General, and Con- 
suls of the two Goverimrents in cither country shall 
be permitted to purchase or hire on behalf of their 
Governments residences foi themselves and their staff 
and servants, or sites sufficicut and suitable for the 
erection of such residence and grounds of a convement 
size attached, and the respective Governments shall 
give all possible assistance towards such purchase or 
hire , provided that the Government of the country 
to which the Ministers oi Consuls arc accredited shall, 
m the event of an Embassy or Consulate being 



